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If there is to be war between 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 
England and Russia, no one will be able tosay that this country 
plunged into a great struggle under the influence of momen 


tary passion. In his powerful speech on Monday, Mr. 
Gladstone maintained perfect self-control, and his scrupu- 
lously moderate tone exactly represented the feeling of the 
English people. The nation is most anxious that there 
should not be war, and there is hardly any sacrifice consistent 
with the honour and the vital interests of the Empire which 
the majority of Englishmen would not readily sanction for 


the prevention of so terrible a calamity. Unfortunately the. 


same pacific sentiment does not prevail in Russia ; at least, it 
does not prevail among the classes on whose will the issues of 
peace and war depend. It is urged, by those who have taken 
the Russian view in this controversy, that little importance 
ought to be attributed to the battle at Penjdeh ; and they 
would be right if it could be proved that General Komaroff 
fought, or believed that he was fighting, in self-defence. But 
if the Russian Government are convinced that this was the 
true explanation of the battle, why should they decline to 
submit the question to arbitration? The only answer is that 
they have no such conviction, and that General Komaroff 
attacked the Afghans because it was believed at St. Peters- 
burg that the time had come for the execution of a boldly 
aggressive policy. All that is known about the recent pro- 
ceedings of Russia confirms this conclusion; and England 
would have deserved to lose her hold over India if, confronted 
by unmistakable evidence of hostile intention, she had hesi- 
tated to make vigorous preparations for the maintenance of 
her rights. It is still possible that war may be avoided ; but, 
if that good fortune is in store for us, we shall owe it, 
not to the Russian Government’s sense of justice, but to 
the impression produced by the manifest determination of 
England to draw the sword rather than accept peace on 
dishonourable terms. Russian statesmen, like many other 
Continental statesmen, evidently fancied that nothing 
would ever again induce us to contend with a great Power; 
and the discovery that they were mistaken may lead them, 
even at the last moment, to withdraw those of their claims 
which they themselves know to be unreasonable and 
unjust. 


THE DECLARATION OF Paris. This arrangement, for it 
can scarcely be called a Treaty, will once more come into 
prominence if Russia and ourselves should go to war. The 
most important and the most disputable of its four clauses is 
the second, which states that “The neutral flag covers the 
enemy's goods, except contraband of war.’ It is admitted 
that no such doctrine was known in the “ good old days,” as 
Mr. McCoan would probably callthem. The old-fashioned idea 
was that a belligerent should do as much harm as he possibly 
could to his opponent, both publicly and privately. At the 
same time the convenience of neutrals was very little 
regarded, and they were apt to be knocked about like nine- 
pins. But gradually more humane sentiments have been 
suffered to prevail. War is at its best a horrible evil, but as 
humanity has long forbidden that it should be waged against 
women, children, and non-combatants, why should not private 
property be also exempt? This is what the Americans 
claim, and, because private property under the Declaration of 
Paris is only protected when in neutral hulls, they have 
hitherto refused to give’ their adhesion to this international 
arrangement, which does not go far enough for them. Mr. 
McCoan, in a cleverly-argued letter, regrets that we have 
given up this power over neutral vessels, but the plain fact is 
that the commerce of the world is now shared by so many 
nations that such interference would be intolerable. Eighty 
years ago there was only one other nation besides ourselves 
which had an important maritime trade. What did our 
precious right of search do forus then? Why, it embroiled 
us with that nation, our own kinsmen, the Americans, and 
the wretched inglorious war of 1812 was a very dear price to 
pay for the cargoes which, under a more sensible system, the 
Yankees might have carried for the convenience of the French. 
In effect what the Declaration of Paris says to belligerents is 
this: ‘Because you belligerents choose to fall out with 
each other, that is no reason why you should injure and 
annoy us neutrals.” 


Tue AMEER’s ATTITUDE.—For the moment, Abdur 
Rahman Khan, ex-pensioner of Russia, present Ameer of 
Afghanistan, has become an important political factor. 
Under ordinary circumstances, his goodwill would have little 
value, but the sudden advance of Russia to the vicinity of 
Herat changes the whole complexion of affairs. So far as 
appearances go, the Ameer is our fast friend, as well he may 
be, considering the handsome income we pay him. Afghan 
sincerity is not, as a rule, a very pronounced quality in 
either prince or peasant; but it may be pretty safely 
reckoned on in return for 120,000/. per annum—so long as no 
higher bid is made. We make little question, therefore, 
that the effusive demonstrations of affection and loyalty in 
which his Highness indulged at Rawul Pindi were sincere ; 
nor do we doubt that, other things being equal, he prefers 
England to Russia. None the less would it be foolish to 
expect undeviating loyalty from him. He is placed in a 


‘afford to call in British help to stem the torrent. 
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Were there no other 
ck deluge, he could 
What he 
has much more to fear is the appearance of Ayoub Khan in 
the field. That Pretender still has a large following in 
Afghanistan, and, were he supplied with a good store of 
Russian gold and arms, it is quite possible that the throne 
of Cabul might find another occupant. This, then, we con- 
ceive is the real reason for the somewhat dubious attitude of 
our interesting protégé. He loves England much, but he 
fears Russia more, and Machiavelli lays it down that, in 
similar cases, fear is more potent than love. On the whole, 
our safest policy would seem to consist in securing the 
Indian frontier by all the means in our power, without 
taking into account that very variable element, Afghan 


very difficult and delicate position. 
danger threatening him than a Cossa 


friendship. 


Dump Docs.——There has been much controversy lately 
as to the duty of those clergymen who think that England 
ought not to go to war with Russia. Tt has been urged that 
they should proclaim their convictions from the pulpit, and 
that if they fail to use their influence in favour of peace they 
deserve to be despised as “dumb dogs.” Those who take 
this view seem to forget that all clergymen do not hold the 
same opinions about the questions in dispute. The majority 
of them, no doubt, sympathise with the majority of their 
countrymen, and contend with a good conscience that if 
Russia is as hostile as she seems to be we are bound to 
resist her aggressive policy. Are these clergymen also 
to make their political ideas the subject of their sermons? 
If not, why not? They are not less sure of their ground 
than are the clergymen who take the opposite side; and 
both are equally convinced that their respective opinions are 
based on the deepest principles of international morality. It 
is impossible to claim for one set of preachers the right 
to discuss political subjects in their discourses without con- 
ceding the same right to all preachers. But if sermons are 
to be close imitations of leading articles, how many persons 
will care to go to hear them? And of those who do go, 
how many will come away feeling that they have profited by 
what they have heard? Fortunately, almost all clergymen 
feel the force of these considerations, and carefully refrain 
from using their power as preachers for the benefit of their 
political party. It would surely be rather hard if even in 
church people were hindered from remembering that there 
are elements of human nature of more importance than the 
distinctions between Whig, Tory, and Radical. 


IRELAND AFTER THE Roya Vistr.——Men of all shades 
of politics—even the most verdant of Fenian green—must 
admit that the Royal visit was a greater success than was 
generally expected. Many feared,some hoped, that it would 
prove a failure, or that some lamentable contretemps would 
take place. As matters turned out, the disloyal demonstra - 
tions were of a petty character ; and, which is still more satis- 
factory, they were evidently made to order rather than 
spontaneous. But let us not exult too much. To express 
surprise that the public behaviour was so good is really to 
libel, rather than to compliment, the Irish people. There is 
a great deal of human nature about the Irish; they are 
sociable, gregarious, and fond of merry-making. It is small 
wonder then that—apart from the personal merits of the 
Royal couple—they should cheer a Prince and Princess whose 
presence was everywhere the signal for banners, and triumphal 
arches, and fireworks, and balls. These things may be 
frivolities, but they serve to variegate the monotony of an 
existence passed—as Disraeli once rather fancifully said, 
“On the shores of a melancholy ocean.” So we shall rejoice 
if Royalty does all it can to render the agreeable impressions 
thus made on the Irish people more durable by establishing 
a permanent residence in Ireland. If Ireland can be made 
fashionable as Scotland is fashionable, and a swarm of 
tourists every summer pours into the island from this side 
of St. George’s Channel, poverty will be alleviated, and 
the traditional feeling of bitterness may gradually be ex- 
changed for contentment. 


BULLYING AT SCHOOLS. King’s College School appears 
to be anything but a model place of education, judging from 
the correspondence which has appeared this week in the 
newspapers. Bullying of a particularly brutal sort seems to 
have gone on systematically for a considerable time, and the 
headmaster must have had some notion of its existence, or 
he would not have issued a ukase against one particular 
form of the pastime. It may be questioned, however, 
whether all the other public schools in the metropolis are in 
a position to point the finger of scorn at the Somerset 
House institution. Big establishments, with five hundred or 
six hundred day boys and no boarders, are apt to be deficient 
in the gentlemanly tone which characterises our great public 
schools. There is none of that association between masters 
and pupils out of school hours which forms such an 
important part ofa boy's training. At such a place as King’s 
College School the masters are teachers, and nothing more. 
This work they perform no doubt conscientiously and 
thoroughly, but the moment it is finished they wash their 
hands of their pupils. We do not blame them; it is the 
system that is in fault. Boys are taught by it, but not 
trained in the highest sense of the term, because, practically, 
it is no one’s duty to look after the training. At King’s 
College School, for instance, the duty has devolved on a 
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couple of porters, who, thinking it of no importance, left it 
undischarged. Soa parcel of big bullies are allowed to beat 
a little boy to death without the slightest interference on 
the part of the authorities. No doubt a searching inquiry 
will be made, and we take it for granted that the offenders 
will be expelled, even if they are not indicted for man- 
slaughter. A good deal more will be required before the 
London public schools attain the high level long ago reached 
and maintained by Eton, Winchester, Harrow, and Charter- 


house. 


LOcALISING THE War.——There is a growing belief on 
the Continent that if war should break out between England 
and Russia it will be impossible for the neutral Powers to 
localise the struggle. And there can be little doubt that 
this anticipation will prove to be correct. No authoritative 
statement has been made as to the efforts of the neutral 
Powers to induce the Porte to close the Dardanelles ; it is 
not even certain that any such efforts have been made. But 
assuming that there is some foundation for the rumours on 
the subject, is it probable that Turkey would wish to prevent 
us from striking Russia where she is most vulnerable? It is 
true that during the last eight or nine years many hard things 
have been said by some Englishmen about the “ unspeakable 
Turk,” and that the foreign policy of the English Liberal 
party has been bitterly resented by our old ally. Still, 
England does not want Constantinople, and Russia does ; 
and the Turks are not quite so stupid as to miss the signif- 
cance of this slight difference between the aims of the two 
countries. Russia threatens to make war on Turkey if she 
lets our ships pass into the Black Sea; but the Porte may 
not perhaps dread a war in which she would be acting with 
England. Besides, there is good reason to doubt whether 
the threat is seriously intended, for Russia knows well that if 
by any chance she succeeded in beating the combined forces 
of England and Turkey she would not be permitted by 
Austria and Germany to reap what would seem to her the 
proper fruits of her victories. On the whole, then, it is much 
more likely that Turkey would be for us than that she would 
be against us. But even if she were to favour our enemies, 
it is not very probable that England would meekly consent 
to be excluded from the Black Sea. Lord Beaconsfield was 
at one time prepared, if necessary, to force the Dardanelles ; 
and in the event of war his successor would certainly not 


display a less resolute spirit. 


Pity THE Prrire.——Bit by bit the old-fashioned 
theatrical pit is being improved off the face of the earth. 
Play-going veterans of economical habits regretfully recall the 
days when the third row of the pit was the best place in the 
house for seeing and hearing. This fact dawned by degrees on 
the minds of managers, and they very naturally resolved 
to make their customers pay more dearly for such a 
coveted position. At the same time the alteration was 
scarcely conducive to the best interests of the drama ; for 
the pitites of the olden time were both more critical 
and more serious-minded than the modern occupants of 
the stalls, who too often come to chatter and digest their 
late dinners, and who prefer frivolity rather than anything 
which puts a strain on their intellectual powers. However 
this may be, the anti-pit tendency continued, and the Ban- 
crofts at the Haymarket boldly abolished the pit altogether. 
There was a good deal of grumbling at the innovation, but, 
with more than thirty theatres at the public disposal, these 
are not the days for O.P. riots, and so the change was quietly 
accepted. Mr. Irving on his return from America has intro- 
duced a similar revolution at the Lyceum. It is true that he 
retains the names of pit and gallery, but he destroys the 
essential quality of these sections of the auditorium by 
announcing that all the seats will be reserved and can 
be booked in advance. The two most obvious objections to 
this scheme are, first, that it will compel the pitite or the 
“god” to arrange for his visit to the theatre some days 
beforehand, instead of being able as heretofore to go ata 
moment’s notice ; and, secondly, that speculators will buy up 
the tickets in advance and retail them at an enhanced price. 
Mr. Irving’s alleged object is to prevent the hustling at the 
doors, but, judging from Monday’s experience, the squash was 
worse at the ticket-office than it has formerly beenat the pit and 
gallery. We confess that we should like to seea reversion 
to the old plan with this addendum, namely, that one or two 
courteous and intelligent officials should be posted outside the 
pit and gallery entrances, with the view of instructing the 
intending audience how to stand en gueue. The public 
would soon appreciate the convenience of thus standing “in 
tail,” and would take their places without assistance. «As we 
borrow most of our plays from the French, surely we might 
also borrow from them this excellent custom. 


THAMES RouaGus. Tt seems almost too good news to be 
true; the hand of the law is actually reported to have fallen 
upona couple of Thames roughs. Even more astonishing 1s 
the nature of the charge brought against them -merely 
“being drunk and disorderly, and using obscene language. 
Considering that the species is always more cr less intoxicated 
—generally, more—invariably disorderly, and quite incapable 
of using other than obscene language, it must have seemed 
hard to the two culprits to be suddenly come down upon for 
practices which had acquired the sanctity of vested interests 
in their eyes. Let us trust that this most happy “new 
departure” on the part of the river police is not a mere 
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spasmodic burst ofenergy. Our glorious river and its banks 
have been too long given up totherule of the rough. What 
other civilised capital in the world would so misuse the 
opportunities presented by such a river as ours? Take, for 
instance, the southern bank between Hammersmith and 
Putney Bridges. Here are all the makings of as splendid a 
promenade as exists in Christendom. On the one side of the 
raised causeway runs the river ; on the other, green meadows 
and thickets stretch away. A great population lives close at 
hand at Hammersmith and Fulham ; and we have, therefore, 
all the raw materials for a popular promenade. Why, then, 
is the causeway almost deserted by decent folks even on the 
workman’s holiday, Sunday? Because the young rough holds 
his revels there ; because blatant ruffians are allowed to bellow 
blasphemies at one another as they indulge in “ three sticks 
apenny ;” because the stagnant ditch on the land side emits 
horrible stenches ; because, in short, we are a free people, 
proud of the right to do what we like, and to suffer what we 
don’t like. 


DEMOCRACY AND MODERATE LIBERALISM. In his speech 
at the Eighty Club the other evening, Mr. Chamberlain 
criticised pretty sharply the opinions of Moderate Liberals, 
and it must be admitted that his criticism was remarkably 
effective. The Moderate Liberal is usually a man of good 
sense, but as a rule he certainly lacks enthusiasm. He is 
constantly oppressed by a sense of the difficulties which 
attend any new scheme, and he would nearly always let well 
alone rather than run the risk of making changes which may 
have bad or doubtful as well as good consequences. There 
can be no doubt that men of this kind will exercise little 
influence over democratic constituencies. Everywhere the 
democracy believes firmly in what is called a positive policy, 
and it prefers even extravagant leaders to chiefs who are 
supposed to be excessively cautious. It has no sympathy 
with that dread of State interference which is the most dis- 
tinctive “note” of the Moderate Liberal mind. On the 
contrary, it has an almost boundless faith in the ability of 
the State to remedy public grievances and to redress the 
balance of fortune. To those who point out that this belief 
is not confirmed by the experience of mankind, the answer 
ofthe modern democrat is that in past times the powers of 
the Government have been in the hands of a class, but that 
now they are being transferred to the people, and that the 
people will take care to use them for the benefit of the com- 
munity as a whole. Whether these doctrines are just or not, 
it is certain that they are abuut to play a great part in the 
political life of England, and that the most popular politicians 
will have few characteristics in common with the old 
laissez-faire school. This is understood by Lord Randolph 
Churchill as clearly as by Mr. Chamberlain ; and perhaps it 
may be found in the end that there is not much real difference 
between the Radical and the Tory Democrat. 


PERSECUTING YounG LaDIEs. Two cases have recently 
been tried of rather a similar type. In one a foolish youth 
forced his attentions on a girl who could scarcely be called 
more than a child, for she was only fourteen, and, because 
she did not reciprocate as he wished, he fired a pistol at her. 
Fortunately, she was very slightly hurt, but her escape seems 
due rather to accident than to any lenient feeling on the part of 
herassailant. In the second case no weapon was used, there 
was only a threat to kill, but the circumstances were of a 
blacker type. The defendant, instead of being, as in the 
previous instance, a hobbledehoy of seventeen, was a man of 
over thirty, and for upwards of eleven years he had perse- 
cuted the young lady on whom he had chosen to fix his (so- 
called) affections, rendering both her life and that of her family 
quite miserable. It is not easy, unless some male relative 
has the courage to administer a sound thrashing, to put a 
stop to this sort of conduct, as it may not be legally punish- 
able, but fortunately this intolerable Lothario began to write 
threatening letters, and then the Law stuck its claws into hin’ 
We are glad to see that both he and the boy with the pistol 
have got an exemplary term of imprisonment with hard 
labour, and we hope their penalty may serve as a warning to 
others, for this odious kind of persecution, especially towards 
girls of the humbler ranks, who are less sheltered than their 
wealthier sisters, is by no means uncommon. 


i 


ScHooL BoarD EXTRAVAGANCE.——The worm has turned 
at last, or, if that be going too far, it is wriggling energeti- 
cally with a view to turning later on. With Imperial 
taxation rapidly rising on the one hand, and the educational 
rate increasing even more quickly on the other, the metro- 
politan ratepayer feels himself between the hammer and the 
anvil, When the School Board system was first established, 
formal assurance was given by its enthusiastic promoters that 
the rate never could or should rise above 3¢. It now amounts 
to a fraction more than thrice that sum, and there can be 


little question that, unless the ratepayers bestir themselves . 


at the forthcoming election, a full shilling in the pound will 
be exacted from them in the course of a year or two. Even 
as matters stand, the impost presses very severely on a 
large section of the community, who are relatively in quite 
as poor circumstances as those whose children go to Board 
schools. The worst of it is that other cities somehow con- 
trive to do the same work at much lower cost. Why should 
it be necessary to pay teachers so much higher salaries in 
London than in Birmingham, Bradford, Hull, Leeds, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, and Sheffield? There is no appreciable 
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difference in the cost of living, and there is no proof that 
we obtain a better article for our money than the provincials. 
Were this the case, the London schools would stand at the 
top of the list in the amount of Government grants obtained- 
The truth is that the old party in the School Board are 
imbued with the idea of its being their mission to set an 
example to the rest of the kingdom. Unfortunately, they 
have succeeded no farther than by setting an example of extra- 
vagance which, should it be persevered with much longer, will 
bring the cause of education itself into discredit. 


Norice.—The Number this week consists of Two WHOLE 
SHEETS. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—The Editor will endeavour, as 
Jar as lies in his power, to return to the senders, or to any 
address which they may indicate, all Shetches, whether used 
Sor purposes of illustration or not, and all rejected MISS. 
(for the transmission of these latter postage stamps must 
be enclosed); but at the same time he wishes it to be clearly 
understood that, although every possible care will be taken 
of such Sketches or MSS., he declines to accept any responsi- 
bility in the event of their being mislatd or Lost. 
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YCEUM THEATRE.—TO-DAY (SATURDAY, at a quarter 

to eight, HAMLET.—Hamlet, Mr. Henry Irving, Ophelia, Miss, Ellen 
Terry. Six performances. SATURDAY, May 9, LOUIS XL MONDAY, May 
i. THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. | Five Performances. SATURDAY, May 


16, THE BELLS. Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open daily, 10 to 5. 
YCEUM.—PIT and GALLERY BOOKING OFFICE open 


daily, in the Pit passage, Lyceum, from 8 in the morning until 6in the evening. 
Seats can be booked one:week in advance, only by personal application and not by 
letter. —LYCEUM. 


RINCESS’S THEATRE.—Mr. W1LSON BARRETT, Lessee and 
Manager.—EVERY EVENING at 7530. THE SILVER KING, by Henry A. 
Jones and Henry Herman, produced under the sole direction of Mr. Wilson Barrett. 
Characters by Messrs. Wilson Barrett, Willard, Speakinan, Cooper, Doone, Walton, 
Huntley, Fulton, Bernage, Gurth, De Solla, Foss, &c.,and George Barrett ; Mesdames 
Ormsby, Huntley, Dickens, Cook, &c., and Miss Eastlake. Doors open at 7._ Box 
Office_9.30 till 5.0. No fees. Prices—Private Boxes, One to Nine Guineas; Stalls, 
ros. ; Dress Circle,"6s.; Upper Boxes, 3s.—Business Manager, Mr, J. H. Conse. 


THE PRINCE'S THEATRE.—Mrs. LANGTRY. 
Sole Proprietor, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. . 
Season under the direction of Mr. HENRY _E. ABBEY. 

EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, the successful Play, in Four Acts, adapted from 
Sardou’s ‘ Nos Intimes,” by B.C, Stephenson and Clement Scott, entitled PERIL. 
Characters by Mr. Coghlan, Mr. H. Beerbohm-Tree, Mr. Everill, Mr. Carne, Mr. 
Crisp, Mr. [Weathersby, Mr. Grattan, and Mr, Thornbury ; Mrs. Arthur Sterling, 
Miss. Annie Rose, Miss Dacre, and _ : 
D PERIL at oe El Box Office dail 

joors open at 7.45: L at 815. Carriages at Eleven. Box Office ‘open daily 
from Eleven till’Five. No fees. Telephone 3,700. MATINEE of PERIL, 
SATURDAY next, at_2.13.. Doors open at EAS. Carriages at Five —THE 
PRINCE'S THEATRE, COVENTRY STREET, W. 


RIGHTON THEATRE.—Proprietress and Manager, Mrs. 
H. Nye Cuarr.—On MONDAY, May 4, Mr. LIONEL BROUGH and 
WILLIE EDOUIN in THE BABES, 


BRITANNIA THEATRE, Hoxton.—Sole Proprietress, Mrs. 
S. LANE—EVERY EVENING, at SEVEN the New Military Rr mantic 
Drama, entitled CALLED TO THE FRONT. To render thoroughly realistic, 
the Military Scenes, a large detachment of she ETower Hamlets Rifles have been 
specially engaged. Misses Elise Grey, D'Almaine, Howe, Pettifer, Morgan ; Messrs. 
-B. Howe, Algernon Syms, Lewis, Steadman, Stephenson, Newbound, Drayton,&c. 
NCIDEN TALS—Harris and Leslie, E. Mosedale, Arthur Alexander. Concluding 
with SUCH IS LIFE. 


SE, 
, | ‘HE MOORE AND _ BURGESS 
NEW AND ATTRACTIVE ENTERTAINMENT 
EVERY. NIGHT at FIGHT, . 

MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, and SATURDAYS, THREE and EIGHT. 
Fauteuils, ss.; Sofa Stalls, 35.; Area, 2s.; Gallery, 15. No fees of any description. 
Tickets and Places can be secured at Austin’s Office, St. Jamess Hall, from 

9.30 till 6.30. 


a 
[ NTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


JAMES'S HALL, PICCADILLY. 
MINSTRELS’ 


PATRON: 
HLM. the QUEEN. 
PRESIDENT: s 
HLR,H. the PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
Divisiont, INVENTIONS. Division 2, MUSIC. | 
Will be opened by H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES on MONDAY, May ath, 
at noon. 
Admission to opening,seremony up till 2 p.m, by Season Ticket only. Atter 
two_o'clock by payment of Half-a-Crown. | 
On and after TUESDAY, May. 5, Admission to the Exhibition. 1s, every Week 
jay, except Wednesday, when it is 25. 6d: 
EVENING *ETES. Illuminated Fountains and Gardens lighted every evening 
by many-thousands of Electrical Glow Famps. 
INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


JAPAN IN LONDON. 


I JNDER ROYAL Pare oe ee ies 
lbert Gate, Hyde Park (Near Top of Sloane Street), 
aanen as “SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS, = 
$09,000 persons have already visited F 
TANNAKER‘’S ghtAR ESE VILLAGE. 
Fresh Arrivals from Japan. Eve treets of Hots) a Shops gonstricled and 
by th se, who may be seen engaged at their various occupations as 
baie ae bie, Eleven a.m. to Ten pm, ONE SHILLING, Children, 
Sixpence. ednesdays, Half-a-Crown. Children, One Shilling. 
tainments at Twelve, Three, and Eight (free) Military Band. 


Ror aL ACADEMY OF ARTS, BURLINGTON HOUSE, 

The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY will open on MONDAY 
next, the 3th of May. Admission froin 8 a.m. to. rR 
thedoors do not open before to a.m,), One Shilling. 
hound in cloth, with pencil, One Shilling and Sixphnee. 


Shillings. 

“HE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION of OIL 
T PAINTINGS by ARTISTS of the BRITISH and FOREIGN SCHOOLS 
is NOW OPEN at Thomas McLean's Gallery, 7, Haymarket. Admission, 
including Catalogue, 15. 


THE VALE OF TEARS.—-Doré’s Teeter eS 

few days before he died. Now on V at the DORE GAL- 
LER ee nd Bond Sureet, with CHRIST LEAVING THE PRA&TORIUM,” 
and his other Great Pictures. From to to6 Daily. One Shilling. 


«| ~” NNO DOMINI,” by EDWIN LONG, R.A.—This Great 
Work is NOW ON VIEW, together with other Important Works, a 
THE GALLERIES, 168, New Bond Street. Ten to six. Admission rs. 


ZEUXIS AT CROTONA. By Ey eR ee eae 
ie 2 oR > r rn os g CHOS 2 

De en pious Oak BENG DOMINI * and other works, ON 
Ten to Six. Admission, One Shilling. 


Japanese Enter- 


m. (except on the first day, when 
Catalogue One Shilling, or 
Season Tickets, Five 


hese Two New Pictures, wit 
view at 168, New Bond Street. 


NEW ENGRAVINGS NOW ON VIEW. 

i THE DAY OF RECKONING, S$. E. Watter. 

AN OFFER OF MARRIAGE. Marcus Stowe, 

A PRIOR ATTACHMENT. Marcus STONE. 

THE SISTER'S KISS. Sir F. LeicHTon, P.R.A. 

WEDDED, Sir F. Letauron. P.R.A. 

ESS, & E. Mitrars, R.A. 

UT NOTHING. Forses Rosertson. 
CHER. Brrron RIvIgRe. 

LEEPING DOGS LIE. Briton Riviere. 

F HISPER OF LOVE, L. Atma TapEma, 
PLEADING. L. Atma TOEHA, 
¢.. &e., &e, 

Engrayings of above on sale “at 21s. each ‘ 
OrrErR 6: ARRIAGE and COMPANION, 31s, 6d, each, 
HE SAVOY GALLERY, OF NGRAVINGS, 
= "GEO. REES., 115. Strand, Corner of Savoy Street. 


‘lous town in the Punjab, between the Indus and the Jhelum. 


THE ROYAL VISIT TO IRELAND 
See page 426 


THE EXPLOSION AT THE ADMIRALTY 


A FEW minutes before eleven on Thursday morning, last week, 
an alarming explosion took place at the Admiralty Offices in White- 
hall, in the room occupied by Mr. Swainson, Assistant Under- 
Secretary to the Board, who was performing official duties in it at 
the time. A tremendous report was accompanied by the crash of 
timber and glass, and according to a stair porter who was in a little 
watch-box immediately outside Mr. Swainson’s room, an “ awful 
blackness ” supervened. Groping his way into the room the porter 
could not find Mr. Swainson, but when the darkness cleared away 
that gentleman was discovered quite unconscious, doubled up under 
a heap of plaster, books, fragments of wood, and dust in the right- 
hand corner of the room, whither he had been hurled from the 
opposite corner by the concussion. He was at once extricated, and 
after his injuries had received attention from the Director-General of 
the Medical Department of the Navy, who fortunately happened to 
be in the building with him, he was conveyed to St. Thomas's 
Hospital, where he has been slowly recovering from the severe shock 
given to his nervous system, and the cuts and bruises which he 
received. 

On a careful examination ‘by official experts of the room, 
the furniture in which was completely broken up, while the 
wainscoting was destroyed and a portion of the ceiling brought 
down, it was clearly ascertained that the explosive could not 
have been dynamite, which would not have left the floor intact, and 
would have rent a hole instead of making a mere dint where it first 
acted on the lath and plaster wall. The theory which seems to have 
ultimately found most favour was that the explosion had been effected 
by gunpowder, with perhaps some gun-cotton, lodged in a gallipot 
(some fragments of one were found among the adbrzs), which with a 
short-time-fuse attached had been placed on the book-shelf in the 
room before Mr. Swainson entered it. The acceptance of this theory 
has produced a suspicion that the outrage was perpetrated by some 
one well acquainted with the building, possibly a subordinate 
employé who had a personal grudge against Mr. Swainson. Accord- 
ing to another theory the affair was an accident arising out of some 
unlucky experiment on explosives performed by Mr. Swainson 
himself. Colonel Majendie’s report on the explosion has been 
transmitted to the Home Secretary, but its contents have not been 
made public. 


THE DURBAR AT RAWUL PINDI 


RAWUvL PinpI, where the recent meeting took place between the 
Ameer of Afghanistan and the Viceroy of India, is a large, popu- 
The 
town is a prominent centre for the transit trade between Afghanistan 
and India, and contains a large bazaar. The houses are mainly of 
mud, but there is a brick ‘‘ palace,” built by Shah Soojah when he 
was expelled from Cabul. ‘The town is walled round, and contains 
an old fort. The camp where the Durbar was held was situated in 
the plains outside the city, and for weeks before the Viceroy was 
expected troops arrived from all parts, until a vast force had assem- 
bled. The Viceroy’s camp was pitched on the racecourse, and pre- 
sented a handsome appearance. Two broad metalled roads led to 
it, separated by a band of turf studded with plants grouped around 
fountains. The roads were lined by a long row of tents, which 
terminated in the large Durbar tent. It hac been arranged that an 
extensive camp should be pitched for the Ameer, but, as the tents sent 
for his use were unsuitable, he was lodged in a house which had 
been richly furnished for the occasion. The Ameer’s tents depicted 
belong to the Maharajah of Cashmere, and were borrowed by the 
Government for the occasion. They are of scarlet cloth outside, 
with lines of yellow embroidery. Inside they are lined with Cash- 
mere shawls. The poles are silver-plated. The Viceroy arrived 
at Rawul Pindi on the evening of March 27th, and met with a most 
imposing reception at the railway station. 

‘The three Commanders-in-Chief—-Bengal, Bombay, and Madras 
—the Lientenant-Governor of the Punjab, Sir C. Aitchison, Sir M. 
Biddulph and Staff, and all heads of department, with all the native 
chiefs were assembled on the platform. A salute of thirty-one guns 
announced the arrival of thetrain. Afterintroductions and greetings the 
Viceroy and Lady Dufferin entered a carriage and four, and 
proceeded at a walk along the entire route, accompanied by their 
Staff and guests. The oth Lancers furnished the body guard, with 
LA Battery Horse Artillery. The route selected was about two 
miles, and was lined throughout on both sides by Infantry, 
Cavalry, Artillery, and Elephant Battery. Crowds thronged 
the wayside—house-tops, trees, and every available spot. Great 
enthusiasm was displayed, and one of our engravings shows the 
arrival of the Viceroy in camp signalled by a salute of thirty-one 
guns. 

In answer to an address of welcome from the Municipality, Lord 
Dufferin bore testimony to the loyalty of the Indian Princes in the 
present crisis, and trusted that ‘the friendly reception which was 
about to be extended to the Ameer Abdurrahman would prove to all 
our neighbours our firm intention and anxious desire to respect their 
rights, and recognise their dignity, and would confirm that confi- 
dence in us which had so long been established, and which was 
receiving daily expression from the rulers of India within our 
borders.” | The Ameer arrived on the morning of March 3Ist, and 
we hope shortly to publish engravings of his reception, and the 
subsequent Durbar.—Our present engravings are from sketches by 
Mr. Donald E. M‘Cracken, Assistant to the Inspector General of 
Police, Punjab, and two photographs (General View of the Camp 
and Arrival of Viceroy) forwarded by Mr. John White. 


THE SOUDAN CONTINGENT LEAVING SYDNEY 


WE fully described the incidents attending this departure last 
week, All went off well with the exception of a deplorable 
collision between two of the steamers going down the harbour. 
This caused the death of two women, and serious injuries to several 
other passengers. One or the women thus killed was the wife of a 
member of the Contingent, and, when the collision took place, was 
in the act of holding up her child to see its father. , 

The importance of the despatch of the Soudan Contingent must 
not be estimated by the number of the troops thus sent. Compared 
with European expeditions the number is trifling, but it was the 
first military expedition ever organised in Australia, and the people 
feel that it is the opening of a new chapter in their history. For 
the first time, too, Australia has been giving of its own, and 
pene freely asa contribution to the mother country in a time 
of trial. 

_ The colonists, however, were by no means of one mind concern- 
ing the expedition. Many thought it was meddling in a business 
which did not belong to them, ‘This view was forcibly maintained 
by the ex-Premier, Sir Henry Parkes. The policy of sending forth 
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men to slaughter persons against whom they had no cause of 
quarrel was, we observe, warmly denounced by a secularist 
lecturer, while the clergy of the various Christian denominations 
remained discreetly silent. The same phenomenon has been noted 
in the mother country. Meanwhile, in a recent speech, Mr. 
Dalley, the Premier of New South Wales, defended the action of 
himself and his colleagues with energy and eloquence. He 
said, ‘‘In sending military assistance to England in a foreign 
country, we knew that we were straining the powers of local 
provisions made for our own defence, but we resolved that, as 
members of the Empire, we were defending ourselves and all most 
dear to us just as much in Egypt as if the common enemy menaced 
us in this colony.” 


“CURLY” 


An Actor’s Story, by John Coleman, illustrated by J. C. Doll- 
man, is continued on page 437. 


PICTURES AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY—“ ACCEPTED ;”. 
“REJECTED,” 

Mr. J. Watson Nico has here treated us to a pair of very 
apropos subjects. At the one we laugh, at the other we almost feel 
inclined to weep. For who is there among the thousands who 
presently will throng the halls of the Royal Academy Exhibition so 
hardhearted as not to sympathise a liltle with this poor fellow who 
has been rejected? He had evidently reckoned that this time he 
must succeed; that the R.A.’s would hang him, even if they 
‘skied ” him ; and lo ! the child of his brain and of his fingers, the 
progeny of many a patient hour of toil, has come back on his 
hands! From gloom let us turn to sunshine, The other artist, the 
lucky fellow, who has been accepted, is so overjoyed that he must 
communicate his feelings to somebody, and so he selects as a 
sympathetic listener, that highly respectable but somewhat wooden 
individual—his lay figure! Supposing she were, like Balaam’s ass, 
to respond ; would he be scared out of his wits; or would he, in 
his present state of hyper-exhilaration, take it all as a matter of 
course ? 


THE FRENCH IN TONKIN 
Our engravings are from sketches (two of which were jotted 
down in the saddle under fire) by Mr. J. George Scott, who 
writes — 
“FORTS IN THE DONG-SUNG DEFILE 


‘*For a distance of about six miles the Chinese had crowned every 
height in this defile with a fort. It never seemed to have struck 
them that the capture of the highest of a series implied the fall of 
all the others. The French artillery, carried on mules, scrambled 
up the steep grassy sides of the hills, mounted their guns, and fired 
straight down into a matter of a dozen forts all round. A couple of 
shell was usually enough for each fort, and many were evacuated 
even without this persuader. The storming by the infantry of the 
first few dominating forts cost rather dear in some cases. The 
hundred odd forts of the Dong-Sung defile cost the French about 
200 men in killed and wounded. Never did General capture so 
many forts in three days with so little loss. The total number was 
variously estimated at from 106 to 158. Many of the forts were 
furnished with trenches covered over with timber and earth, so as 
to form shell-proof casemates, crenelated often in three tiers, as was 
the case in the casemate on the hill side in the iront of the sketch. 


*© DONG-SUNG 


“‘Tus fort, which gave its name to the whole defile, fell on the 
6th of February, and with it all the forts for about three miles 
behind, which were promptly evacuated. The place is a mere 
hamlet of a dozen houses, which are concealed by the clump of 
trees surrounding the pagoda that formed the General's quarters. 
The hills there were covered in places with dense forest, which ran 
down their sides in curiously-defined lines, the grassy slopes coming 
right up to an impenetrable jungle. The Lang-son column halted 
there three days to reprovision, and there was a fight on the ridge 
to the right of the sketch, where the Chinese, after cutting the 
heads off three sentinels in one night, made a vigorous attempt to 
surround and annihilate the company of the legion which held the 
heights. They came on with fixed bayonets, but were repulsed and 
driven back on the entrenched camp of Trung-Khanh, in the 
Bac-Lé Valley, which lies immediately behind the ridge. The peak 
Deo-Quao seems to be the highest in this part of Tonkin, rising 
toa height of over 2,000 feet, and from its summit a magnificent 
view is to be had over the troubled sea of hiils which extends east, 
west, north, and south.” 


“THE MARCH FROM DONG-SUNG ON LANG-SON 


“Tue Chinamen had made a very good road all the way from 
Lang-son to the Dong-sung forts, and the French naturally profited 
by it. It wound along the hill sides, avoiding the low valleys, 
where there was usually a stream in the middle of swampy ground. 
The hills became very monotonous after a time. Perpetual rounded 
grassy peaks, with here and there a solitary disconsolate-looking 
tree on the ridges, grew very tiresome, but the endless string of the 
French column winding along the five-foot wide path afforded a 
somewhat curious spectacle in a part of Tonkin where no European 
had ever penetrated before. The sketch was taken as the column 
was preparing to bivouac near the burnt-out fort of Pho-Bu, on the 
night of the roth. 


‘*THE BATTLE OF BAO-VIAY 


“ Bao-Viay is the name of a small village, which, along with 
another, named Deo-ky, lies behind the two ridges and the clump of 
trees in the middle distance, and is not visible in the sketch. It 
was in the tortuous half-defile, half-plain, in front of this that was 
fought the battle which decided the fate of Lang-son. The Chinese 
were in considerable force, probably 6,000 in all, and held positions 
from which, if they had had any discipline or organisation, they 
ought never to have been driven, They were not lacking in 
courage, and it was only after four hours’ hard fighting that the 
villages were burned, the French artillery mounting the slope to the 
left of the sketch so as to dominate them. The fighting afterwards 
was desultory, the lofty hill forts offering a determined resistance. 
On the two ridges in the immediate foreground were posted the 
Turcos, and they received the hottest fire, 153 men and 6 officers 
falling in the space of two hours. Colonel Giovaninelli, however, 
was determined to pierce the Chinese position, and went straight for 
the centre, leaving the heights to the right and left flanks to the 
artillery and detached companies.” 


THE WAR IN THE SOUDAN 


GENERAL GRAHAM marched upon Tamai with 8,000 men on 
April 2nd. A halt was made for the night at the foot of the Teselah 
Hill, a group of detached crags overlooking the Tamai Valley, a 
reconnaissance being made by the Mounted Infantry to Tamai, 
which was found to be deserted by the enemy. Every precaution 
was taken against a surprise, and the evening passed off quietly. 
Towards midnight, however, the troops were aroused by a dropping 
but effective fire, opened upon them by the enemy at a considerable 
distance. One man was killed and two wounded, and several of 
the transport animals shot dead. The Grenadiers, who had been 
posted on the heights above, at once began firing volleys at the 
enemy, and the Artillery sent two or three shrapnel shells over the 
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heads of the Arabs, who thereupon promptly decamped. Next 
morning the force again moved forwards, and, after some time, were 
assailed by a sharp rifle fire from the ridges beyond Tamai, which 
was reached about 10A.M. The villages, five in number, were 
deserted by the enemy on the approach of our troops, without a shot 
being fired in their defence. The wells, however, were found 
to be exhausted, and, as only three days’ supply of water 
had been taken with the column, General Graham determined to 
return to Suakim. ‘No pumps having been brought,” writes our 
artist, ‘‘ no water was procurable, although there was plenty a few feet 
below the soil of the ravine. One of my sketches shows the 
Lurning of the huts this side of Tamai, no attempt being made to 
destroy the town proper for some unaccountable reason, although 
within half-a-mile of our scouts. The Mounted Infantry for once 
were employed as Mounted Infantry, returning and silencing the fire 
of the few natives who hung about the rocky crags and caused our 
slight loss. Considering we moved in square, we had very few 
casualties.” On the return march, also, the artillery halted occasion- 
ally, and shelled the Arabs on the hills. The Mounted Infantry, 
riding upon the left of the column, came upon a small party of some 
fifty men who, the S/azdard correspondent states, were actually 
attempting to turn the flank of an army 8,000 strong. A few shots 
dispersed them, but one of the Mounted Infantry was killed, the 
other casualties numbering twelve wounded. As the troops retired 
it was curious to see the handful of Arabs making their way parallel 


with the line of march on the distant hills on the right, running from, 


rock to rock like rabbits, and keeping up a constant fire upon the 

column, 

THE ROYAL INSTITUTE anp THE ROYAL SOCIETY 
OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS 


SoME account of these Exhibitions, from the catalogues of which 
we publish some illustrations, will be found on page 431. 


No one who was present in the House of Commons on the 7th of 
February, 1878, can forget the moving succession of scenes that 
then took place. The war between Russia and Turkey was drawing 
to a close, an armistice had been signed, peace was expected, and a 
conference was talked of. Nevertheless, Mr. Disraeli, desiring, as 
he said, to be ready either to enter upon a campaign or join ‘in a 
conference, had asked for a vote'of six millions. This was met on 
the Liberal side by an amendment of which Mr, Forster had 
charge. On this night of the 7th of February the House was 
densely crowded in anticipation of the debate and division, Mr. 
Forster was to have risen immediately after questions, but the ques- 
tions on the paper were supplememed by one put by Lord Har- 
tington as to rumours that were distracting the town. In reply, 
Sir Stafford Northcote read a telegram from Mr. Layard, declaring 
that, notwithstanding the armistice, the Russians were pushing on 
towards Constantinople, and had compelled the Turks to evacuate 
important positions on the line of defence. This announcement 
created a profound sensation, and Mr. Forster, in face of: this 
grave state of affairs, withdrew his amendment. An hour later Sir 
Stafford Northcote rose again, and announced that Mr, Layard’s 
telegram was absolutely without foundation. The Russians were 
not advancing, and matters stood as they had been at five o’clock. 

How history repeats itself was shown on Friday night, when 
the House of Commons went through a somewhat similar discipline 
of varying telegrams. As in 1878, the House met in acrowded and 
excited condition, owing toa report which had agitated the town 
throughout the afternoon. It was said that the French Government 
had ordered its diplomatic agent to leave Cairo, and all on account 
of ascurrilous French paper which, after extraordinary patience, 
the Egyptian Government had suppressed. This new-born 
enthusiasm displayed by the French Government on behalf of the 
Press could mean only one thing. France was in secret league with 
Russia, and had seized the present opportunity to strike a blow at 
England. 

So the report ran, and there was a feeling of relief when, replying 
to Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Gladstone said the Foreign Office 
knew nothing of the reported rupture. A quarter of an hour later 
the Premier rose again with a piece of paper in his hand, and every- 
one could see from the expression of his face and the gravity of his 
manner that he had a portentous communication to make to the 
House. Members were leaving in anticipation of the commence- 
ment of business, one of the last things in the world which members 
of the House of Commons feel attracted by. Amidst a strange 
silence, the Premier announced that since he last spoke he had 
received a telegram from Cairo confirming the report in the news- 
papers. ‘“‘The French Chargé d’Affairs has left,” Sir Evelyn 
Baring telegraphed. All the former concern at the gravity of this 
new turn in the situation rushed back upon members, and the 
incident was gloomily discussed. To fight Russia was a task not to 
be approached with a light heart ; but here, evidently, we were to 
have Russia and France both on us at once. 

Whilst talk in this strain was going forward, a whisper began to 
run about to the effect that there had been a mistake somewhere. 
Only the first part of Sir Evelyn Baring’s message had reached Mr. 
Gladstone when he spoke. The despatch was now complete, and 
entirely altered the situation. ‘‘ The French Chargé d’ Affairs has 
left’”"—thus far the message had been completed when Mr. Glad- 
stone spoke—‘‘some papers for my consideration” was the con- 
tinuation and conclusion which reached the Premier a few minutes 
later. This seemed at first tou complete a joke to be true. It was 
more like an incident in a Palais Royal comedy where a suspicious 
husband _is Jed astray by partial knowledge of the contents of a 
letter. But it turned out to be the fact, and the gloom of the 
evening was dissipated in a hearty burst of laughter. 

On Monday the House of Commons once more assembled under 
circumstances of profound interest. The Prime Minister was to 
move the House into Committee on the Vote of Credit, and it was 
anticipated that the long silence maintained with respect to com- 
munications with Russia might at last be broken. Unfortunately, 
as frequently happens on these Derby Days of Parliamentary 
debate, a dog contumeliously ran across the course bringing about 
vexatious delay. Mr. Arthur O’Connor had placed upon the paper 
an amendment calling in question the technical procedure by which 
the Vote of Credit was submitted to the House. Mr. O'Connor 
himself delivered a verbose address, listened to with great 
impatience by the House. But they were in the position of the 
viclim of the garrulity of the Ancient Mariner, “they could not 
choose but hear,” for, till Mr. O’Connor had made an end of 
speaking, Mr. Gladstone could not make his statement, and, at any 
moment after Mr. O’Connor resumed his seat, Mr. Gladstone 
might be on his feet. If members left the House they might lose 
the opportunity of hearing portions of the Premier's statement. 
Therefore they sat silent, whilst Mr. O’Connor droned along, 
demonstrating how much better it would be for the business of the 
State if the direction of financial affairs were transferred to his 
hands, The fatal infectiousness of speech prolonged this episode 
up to seven o’clock, by which time the House had considerably 
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thinned, and the peers, who between five and six had gathered jn 
the gallery over the clock, had fled in disgust. Still, there was a 
crowded audience, who had the satisfaction of listening to one of 
Mr. Gladstone’s greatest speeches. How great it was is perhaps 
most triumphantly approved by consideraticn of its partial imper- 
fections. No one but Mr. Gladstone could have overcome the 
effect of the unfortunate manner in which the speech opened, He 
thought it necessary to go back over half a century in quest of 
precedents to show that it was not usual to debate the policy of a 
Government upon a Vote of Credit. This was of itself depressing, 
and wherein it varied, and even grew exciting,. it was fatal to the 
purpose of the speech. One of the principal objects the Premier 
had at heart was to secure a unanimous vote, and by way of attain- 
ing that object, he went back to 1878, raked up the embers of the 
memorable controversy, and, with enormous energy, fanned them 
into glowing heat. 

This seemed a pretty way of conciliating the Conservative Oppo. 
sition, and bringing about a condition of unity against the common 
enemy. It seemed at the end of the first hall-hour of the speech, 
further weighted as it was by confession of failure in the Soudan, 
that it would prove a melancholy failure. But when he came to 
deal with the national relations with Russia, the genius of his 
oratory shone forth with lambent and irresistible force, completely 
shivering up all memory of the maladroitness of the introductory 
portion of the address. Nothing could be better than the tone of 
this portion of the speech, or the manner of its delivery. The orator 
was grave, almost solemn, but always resolute. ‘‘ We have,” he 
said, ‘‘laboured, and continue to labour, for an honourable settle- 
ment by pacific means.” But there was the sad contingency of an 
outbreak of war, and for that, it was clear to see in every gesture 
of the Premier, and by every word spoken, the Government were 
resolutely prepared. The effect of this speech upon the House was 
magnetical and magical. It had been intended, if not to go the 
length of opposing the Vote to a division, at least to occupy some 
time in discussing it. Mr. Labouchere and Lord Randolph 
Churchill had left the House confident in assurances given them 
that debate would be opened immediately on the conclusion of the 
Premier’s speech, and that they would be back in time to continue 
it. But they counted without the effect of the Premier’s eloquence, 
and came back at ten o’clock to find the Vote of Credit passed, 
and the House engaged in the prosaic business of discussing the 
Civil Service Estimates. On Tuesday and Wednesday the House 
was quietly engaged with the Seats Bill, there being another field 
night on Thursday, when the Budget was brought in. 


———— 
THE ROYAL VISIT TO IRELAND 


THE weather was somewhat unpropitious after the Royal Party 
returned from Killarney to Dublin, and the Prince, having caught a 
bad cold on the first day of the Punchestown Races, was unable to 
be present on the second day. Prince Albert Victor, however, 
resolved to brave the elements, and saw the Prince of Wales’s Plate 
won by Chancery. Meanwhile his Royal father was not idle, for 
he visited the Constabulary Depot in the Phoenix Park, and saw the 
men go through their evolutions. They cheered him with extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm. 

The Dublin Citizens’ Ball, which took place on the night of 
April 22nd, was a grand success. It was neld in the Agricultural 
Hall at Ball’s Bridge, which was fitted up expressly for the purpose 
at a cost of about 7,000/, The hall was admirably lighted and 
decorated, and presented an unexampled scene of gaiety and splen- 
dour. From the roof there hung more than 300 pretty flags, and 
the variety of bright uniforms and gay costumes combined to form 
a most effective scene. It was altogether on a grand scale. 
Between 4,000 and 5,000 persons were present. In the supper- 
room 1,500 persons could be served at once, and there were 200 
attendants. There was no confusion or delay. The Royal Party 
left about 1.30 A.M., but the proceedings continued in full blast long 
after that. 

Next day the Prince and Princess left Dublin for Belfast. As the 
train proceeded northwards the signs of welcome progressively 
increased. At Portadown, Lurgan, and Lisburn the reception was 
enthusiastic. At the latter place the linen spread out for bleaching 
= in several instances arranged in the form of a Prince of Wales's 
plume. 

Belfast was loyal even beyond precedent. In street-decorations 
alone the townsfolk had spent 50,000/, In all the leading streets 
there was a profusion of flags, banners, floral devices, and mottoes ; 
while several of the thoroughfares were spanned by artistic 
triumphal arches. The Royal train arrived about 3 P.M., and the 
distinguished visitors drove at once to the Ulster Hall, where they 
were enthusiastically received by an immense assemblage, and 
where a number of addresses were presented. The Royal Party 
then drove through the streets to Donegal Quay, went on board the 
Royal yacht, and shortly afterwards steamed down to Carrickfergus 
Roads, where the Channel Fleet was lying. At night the city was 
illuminated, and the streets were crowded with visitors. 

On Saturday, April 25th, the Royal Party having arrived at 
Donegal Quay in the Osdorne, proceeded to make a tour of inspec- 
tion of various industrial establishments, such as the York Street 
Spinning Mill, Messrs. Richardson’s linen factory (where the entire 
process of the linen manufacture was exhibited), and the works of 
Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co., the well-known book and card 
publishers. After this followed visits to the Queen’s College, the 
Botanic Gardens, and a ball in the evening, The weather was 
rather bad throughout the day, but this did not damp the sightseers’ 
enthusiasm. ‘ 

Next day the Royal Party started from the Northern Counties’ 
Railway Station for Londonderry. All along the line they were 
most warmly received; at Carrick Junction, at Ballymena, and 
especially at Coleraine. Londonderry, when reached, was quite 
eu 7é€e, tens of thousands of persons lined the streets, and every 
house was decorated. The customary ceremonial then took place 
at the Court House, where various deputations were received, and 
the Prince replied to the addresses which were presented. The 
Royal party after this drove to the steps leading to the summit of 
the city wall, along which they walked till they reached the door- 
way on the wall leading to the Bishop’s Palace. When passing the 
Walker Memorial the cheering was tremendous. After luncheon 
the Prince and Princess proceeded to Baronscourt, where they were 
cordially welcomed by the Duke and Duchess of Aberccrn. 

Sunday, April 26th, was a day of rest. Everybody, hosts and 
guests, went, as was their duty, to Baronscourt Church. . 

On Monday, April 27th, the Royal tour came to a conclusion. 
From Newtonstuart Station (whither they were accompanied by 
the Duke of Abercorn’s sons) they proceeded to the sea-ccast, under 
brilliant sunshine, and amid hearty demonstrations of loyalty. At 
Omagh, Dungannon, Cookstown, Carrickfergus, and Larne the 
same warm welcome was accorded, At Omagh, however, there 
were a few black flags displayed by a small party of Nationalists, 
but they were speedily dispersed by the Loyalists. At Dungannon, 
too, there was some disorder in the streets after the Royal party 
had passed. An Orangeman was stabbed, and several Nationalists 
were arrested. At Carrickfergus took place the chief ceremony © 
the day. The Royal party alighted from the train amid a salute from 
the Channel Fleet in the Lough, and drove through the streets 0 
this historic town to the harbour, escorted by a troop of Dragoons. 
Passing the spot were William of Orange landed in 1690, the Prin- 
cess christened two new piers, which were publicly opened that 
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day, and the Prince made an appropriate farewell speech. H.R.¥L. 
said that he rejoiced to find that in the heart of the country there 
was warm attachment to the Crown and Constitution, and he hoped 
that every year would add to the knowledge of the advantages of the 
Constitution, and diminish the influence of those who sought to 
foment disloyalty among them. 

On arriving at Larne the Prince and Princess embarked on board 
- the Royal yacht Osdorie, which proceeded to Stranraer. From 
Stranraer the Royal party travelled by special train to London, 

A good many of our illustrations were fully described in the 
chronicle of the Royal progress given last week. All the gentlemen 
had previously got out of the boat when the Princess of Wales, 
Lady Spencer, Lady Kenmare, Lady Mandeville, and Lady E. 
Kingscote shot the rapids at the Old Weir Bridge, Killarney.— 
*¢Correspondents Aground” depicts what might have proved a 
serious disaster. A boat from the Railway Hotel, filled with the 
correspondents of the London newspapers, ran aground in a narrow 
channel of the Lake of Killarney, near a low rock, called ‘* The 
Giant’s Coffin.”—The sketches entitled ‘Sunshine and Shade * 
refer to various incidents, loyal and disloyal, which occurred during 
the Royal journey-in the South. For example, the black flags, and 
the inscription about Myles Joyce (whom the Nationalists declare to 
have been unjustly executed for the wholesale murder of a family 
of his namesakes) were disquieting symptoms, while the decorated 
appearance of Mr. Ardagh’s mill was a proof of loyalty.—*‘ The 
English Girl and the Irish Girl” under the same shawl of course 
typify the much-to-be-desired union between the two countries, 


THE WaR PREPARATIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT are being 
steadily prosecuted, and our armaments are rapidly approaching a 
condition of considerable effectiveness and efficiency. A supple- 
mentary army-estimate places at 35,000 the number of men of all 
arms required for military service in addition to those already voted 
by Parliament. Recruiting is going on briskly. Nearly every 
corps on the roster is up to its full strength. Reservists have been 
coming forward rapidly at the depéts of their regiments, though the 
date for joining the columns was fixed for the 4th of May. The 
total number of infantry reserve men as present called out is 
7,500. The reserve men who have been warned that their services 
may be required at an early date represent a further addition of 
nearly 200 cavalry and 5,870 infantry. As soon as men can be 
equipped and transports provided large drafts of efficients will be 
despatched to bring British regiments in India up to their full 
strength. The output of bullets at Woolwich is now nearly two 
anda half millions weekly. Another step has been taken towards 
utilising the services of officers of the Auxiliary forces. The 
Commander-in-Chief has requested to be informed whether both in 
the Engineer and other corps of the Auxiliary forces, Volunteer, 
and Militia, there are any officers trained as civil engineers who are 
desirous of offering themselves for employment, since a limited 
number of them may soon be required as acting engineers in the 
regular army at home, with suitable pay and allowances, - « 

As REGARDS THE NAvy, a fleet for the Baltic, comprising fro 
twelve to fifteen first-class ironclads and gunboats, is being hurried 
forward. On Wednesday orders were received at Portsmouth to 
commission the double-turret ship Devastation and the turret 
ram Rupert for contingent service in the Baltic. Some twenty 
fast merchantmen have been taken up by the Admiralty for 
conversion into cruisers, and, shonld war break out, this 
number will probably be increased to fifty, the authorities 
having in view more than a sufficient number of others for this pur- 
pose. Great exertions are being made to increase our torpedo 
strength. Orders have been given for the immediate construction 
of forty torpedo boats, to be divided between Messrs. Thorneycroft 
and Messrs. White, of Cowes, and each of them is to cost at least 
11,0007. The ships of war in commission are being provided with 
torpedoes, and the Torpedo Flotilla in course of being organised 
at Portsmouth for independent service in combination with the 
Hecla, torpedo store-ship, will constitute a formidable auxiliary 
squadron. 

PROFESSOR VAMBERY, so well-known as the vigilant and _per- 
sistent opponent of Russian aggression, delivered his first address at 
Sheffield on Monday. He maintained that Russia was bent on 
the conquest of India, and that Herat was its key, To illustrate 
the exaggerated notion of the difficulties of Russian extension in 
Asia which had misled even the most experienced and anti-Russian 
of English statesmen, he said that when he spoke to Lord Palmer- 
ston of Russia’s quiet and stealthy progress towards Tashkend, he 
received the answer that many generations must pass away before 
Russian progress in Central Asia could be a menace to this country. 
Not even one generation has passed away, Professor Vambery added, 
before these things had come upon England. 

SPEAKING ON TuESDay as a guest at a dinner of the Eighty 
Club, Mr. Chamberlain said that there was still reason to hope for 


peace, sufficient to justify him in discussing domestic reforms. He - 


defined Lord Salisbury’s programme to be a vigorous foreign policy, 
anda vague indication of Fair Trade ; and adverting to Mr. Goschen’s 
protest at a former dinner of the Clud against State Socialism, he 
dilated on the amount of pauperism and poverty which called for 
remedial treatment, and spoke of the transcendent usefulness of 
“ our socialistic organisation of State Education.” 

ADDRESSING THE MIDDLESEX LIBERAL ASSOCIATION on Wed- 
nesday, Sir Charles Dilke said that Mr. Gladstone’s deciaration this 
week on the dispute with Russia was one of which no Liberal need 
be afraid. He thought the Liberal party were now as much united 
in foreign affairs as they were in home matters. 

THe Great AND Steaby Increase in the expenditure of the 
London School Board, and consequently ip the burden thrown on 
the metropolitan ratepayers, has for some time been productive of 
much dissatisfaction. It was discussed at a conference held this 
week at the Mansion House of representatives of Vestries and District 
Boards of London, Mr. W. Ff, Smith, M.P., who presided, 
moved a resolution affirming the expediency and feasibility of a 
reduction in the expenditure of the London Schoo! Board. Mr. 
Smith pointed out, among oiher striking facts, that while the cost of 
School Boards had diminished in the provinces, it had greatly 
increased in London. In teachers’ salaries alone the expenditure of 
the London School Board had risen from 1/. 4s, 3d. per child in 
1873 to 2/, 6s. 1d. in 1885, the increase in this one item representing 
one of nearly 3¢. per pound in the metropolitan school rate. The 
resolution was carried, as was one for a petiiian to the House of 
Commons asking for a School Committee of Inquiry into the 
expenditure of the London School Board. ; : 

‘A NAVAL AND MILtrary Orricers’ Assocation has been 
formed, mainly with the view of assisting, but not financially, 
officers of the regular army in obtaining civil occupation, should they 
wish for ic, on the termination of their professional career. Another 
of its objects is to collect information respecting the advantages 
offered by the various colonies to officers who may be inclined to 
settle in them, 
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_REPLyinc FRoM Wapy HAzra to an invilation addressed to 
him by the Marylebone Conservative Association, Lord Charles 
Beresford has consented to stand for that borough at the General 
Election, 

In View oF THE Dirricutty of TRANSPORT up the Nile, 
Lord Wolseley advises the friends of officers and soldiers in the 
Soudan to send them only a limited number of weekly journals. 

A Fire broke out a little before two o’clock on the morning of 
Friday last week, in the house and shop of Mr. Chandler, oil and 
colourman, 194, Union Street, Borough. It raged with such fury 
that, before the fire-escape could arrive from Blackfriars Bridge, 
the house was gutted, and Mr. and Mrs. Chandler, with 
their little boy, perished inthe flames. Three of their other children 
were resscued by the courage and coolness of Alice Ayres, a sister 
of Mrs, Chandler, who with rare presence of mind fetched a feather 
bed, pushed it through the window, whence it was caught by some 
of the crowd below, and stretched out by them in readiness for what 
was to happen. Thrice she darted into the flames and smoke and 
reappeared at the window, whence on each occasion she threw a 
little niece of tender years to be caught in safety by those below. But 
when her own turn came, the fumes of the smoke and the heat had 


‘unnerved her, and springing out of the window she struck in her 


descent against one of the large dummy jars above the front of 
the shop before falling head foremost on the bed. She was 
immediately conveyed insensible to St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
where she died on Sunday. One of the hospital physicians told her 
of the praises bestowed on her courageous conduct by the public and 
the press, and the news seemed to give her pleasure. The youngest 
of the little girls who was rescued has since died. 

WE REGRET to have to announce the death of Mr, Alfred 
Kingston, one of the Assistant Keepers of the Public Records, 
which occurred on the 24th inst. The deceased gentleman was 
well known in literary, official, and parliamentary circles, having 
been intimately connected with many learned bodies, and for many 
years Secretary of the Camden Society. Mr. Kingston entered the 
Public Record office in 1844, his public services thus extending over 
a period of forty years. His untimely death at the comparatively 
early age of 55 will be deeply felt and deplored by all those with 
whom his duties brought him into contact, more especially by the 
officials of the Government Departments, the records of which were 
deposited in the Public Record Office, for with the Departmental 
Papers, Mr. Kingston possessed an exceptional acquaintance ; and 
by a large number of private friends, to whom his amiability and 
high intelligence had greatly endeared him. 

Our Osrruaryalsoincludesthe death of Dowager Lady Cowley; 
of Miss M. B. F. Hales, well-known to the Roman Catholic cum- 
munity, whose attempt to erect a nunnery on her Kentish estate, 
Hales Place, near Canterbury, now occupied by Jesuits, involved 
her in very costly litigation ; in his seventy-third year, of Mr. J. A. 
Samuda, a large employer of labour at the East End, who repre- 
sented Tavistuck in the Liberal interest from 1865 to 1868, and the 
‘Tower Hamlets from 1868 to 1880, many years a Member of the In- 
stitute of Civil Engineers, and for some time a Vice-President of the 
Institute of Naval Architects; of Mr. Henry Halford Vaughan, for- 
merly Fellow of Oriel, and afterwards Professor of Modern History at 
Oxford, regarded by his friends as a man of remarkable ability, 
whom delicate health, love of seclusion, and devotion to study 
prevented from attaining the wide distinction which he might other- 
wise have earned; at Leopoldville, in the Congo State, after 
obtaining leave of absence to return to England, and in the com- 
pletion of his twenty-fourth year, of Mr. E.S. Burns, a successful 
African explorer, an able official of the International African 
Association, and third son cf Dr. Dawson Burns; and in_his 
seventy-first year, of the Rev. Dr. Rees, President of the Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales, author, among: other 
works, of ‘A History of Nonconformity in Wales,” 


Tite Turr.——Many Spring Meetings on Epsom Downs have 
been held in weather the very reverse of pleasant, but the gathering 
this week has been singularly favoured ; and those who made their 
way by road to the tryst are enthusiastic about the delights of the 
journey. Perhaps the racing hardly came up to that of some former 
anniversaries, but it was fairly interesting. Backers of favourites 
opened weli with the victories of Goggles in the Riddlesdown Plate 
and of Ptolemy in the Great Surrey Handicap, but in the small 
field of seven for the Great Metropolitan they could not hit the 
winner in three tries, as Althorp, who was less fancied than Renny, 
Criterion, or Newton, won in a canter by a dozen lengths. The 
Banstead Stakes fell to that frequent winner MacAlpine, and the 
Westminster Stakes for Two-Year-Olds to the all-conquering Hard, 
who started at 20 to 1 on him, and had no difficulty in beating his 
solitary opponent, Mr. Lefevre’s Consigne. He followed up his 
victory on the following day by beating four opponents in the Hyde 
Park Stakes ; and MacAlpine scored again in the Tadworth Stakes. 
A comparatively small field of fifteen did battle for the City and 
Suburban, and here the pickers of favourites were on the mark, as 
Bird of Freedom and MacMahon, who started equal favourites at 
10 to 3, finished first and second, a head only dividing them. This 
was in accordance with recent public form, as a few weeks ago, it 
will be remembered, they ran second and third to Bendigo in the 
Lincolnshire Handicap. It is not satisfactory, however, to note 
that a few days ago Bird of Freedom was almost “knocked ” out in 
the market, owing to all kinds of reports as to his having changed 
owners and being a doubtful starter. 

CycLInc.——-The Surrey Bicycle Club had a grand spring 
meeting at the Oval on Saturday last, an assemblage almost as 
large as on a grand cricket-day being present. The weather was 
charming, and the going good, but a rather strong wind prevented 
good *‘ times,” as a rule, being made. R. Cripps, the Nottingham 
amateur, showed good form in winning the Mile and the Ten 
Miles. The One Mile Open Handicap was won by P. Furnivall, 
of the Berretta C.C.—The spiritual welfare of Sunday cyclists, with 
whom Ripley is a favourite Sabbath-day’s journey, is to be provided 
for by a short afternoon’s service in the parish church, of which the 
Vicar has given due notice, 

Lawn TENNIS. The Covered Cout Championship was well 
contested at the newly-erected Hyde Park Court, Paddington, and 
eventually won by H. F, Lawford. Covered Court play more 
properly belongs to the winter months, but will find more and more 
favour among us in our uncertain climate. 

LACROSSE,——Lancashire, a strong county, has beaten Notts by 
four goals to 2//,—At Highgate the Old Leysians have had a hollow 
victory over Hampstead by ten goals to none. 

PEDESTRIANISN. The Six Days’ Long-Distance Contest at 
the Aquarium is proving very attractive, and is likely to be more 
so as the week progresses, Littlewood and Rowell, at the time of 
writing, being pretty close together, and each evidently determined 
to do all he can to win, On the last occasion it would probably 
have been a near thing with them, had not Rowell’s foot given way. 
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Louis XIV.’s THrone has lately been sold by auction for 260/. 

Numerous Works By LEONARDO DA VINCI are in the posses- 
sion of the Italian Government, and are to be published at the State 
expense. f 

TALKING IN CHURCH is a legal offence across the Atlantic. 
Several young ladies and gentlemen of the best society in Missouri 
were lately brought up in a police-court and fined for this offence. 

THE THousanp-YEAR OLD Kose-TREE at Hildesheim, North 
Germany, is showing wonderful signs of vigorous life this spring. 
The ancient tree threw out a shoot last July and this youngest 
branch is now nine feet long. 

EATING WITH THE KNIFE is an accomplishment familiar to most 
English frequenting foreign fades d’hite, An old American has 
been so horrified by the sight that he has bequeathed a large pro- 
perty to be used in the best manner for suppressing the custom of 
eating in this uncivilised manner. Judging from experience, the 
whole sum might be spent in a small part of Germany alone. 

PUBLISHING A NEWSPAPER IN THE FAR WeEsrY seems beset by 
curious difficulties. A Texas journal lately apologised for its short- 
comings by explaining that “the publishers the past week have had 
to do their own cooking and washing, besides carrying fuel from the 
woods and getting out the press. The editor of this paper is affected 
with rheumatism at intervals that is sometimes very painful, and he 
requests his friends not to hustle him about so roughly when they 
become a little frolicsome.” 

PaTRIoTIC HOMAGE has nearly destroyed the well-known statue 
of Strassburg on the Paris Place de la Concorde. Ever since 
Strassburg was seized by Germany, devoted French people from all 
provinces and of all classes have showered wreaths and bouquets 
upon the statue, often forming a perfect bank at the figure’s feet. 
These wreaths, getting wet and decayed, have seriously damaged 
and eaten away the stone, so that all such loving offerings have 
been removed and further gifts prohibited, while the statue must be 
thoroughly renovated. 

Tue OFFICIAL DuTIES OF THE AFGHAN BOUNDARY COMMIS- 
sion have not prevented General Lumsden from thinking of the 
coming Colonial Exhibition in London, and he has used his spare 
time in collecting exhibits for South Kensington, Thus, a fine 
kibitha, or Turcoman tent, has been sent over for the Exhibition. It 
is a felt-covered circular hut on a trellis framework lined with bright- 
coloured hangings. The Central Asian display will be specially 
good, including Bokharan silks, Astrakhan furs, and all kinds of 
Yurcoman and Aimnak products. 

VALUABLE ARCH#OLOGICAL Discoveries have been plentiful 
in Rome of late. Workmen have recently been clearing hay-lofts out 
of the huge brick buikling near the remains of the Temple of 
Castor and Pollux, and have laid bare the area of a great hall, 
finer in dimensions than the ruins of the Forum or the Palace of 
the Czsars. The walls contain niches for statues and half- 
obliterated frescoes, while an adjoining corridor is painted with 
rows of Christian saints, capitally preserved. It is thought that the 
frescoes belong to the tenth or eleventh century, and that these are 
early Imperial buildings used as a residence by the Pontifis and 
their officials, as the Vatican is now occupied. Some Anglo-Saxon 
coins previously found close by agree with this date. 

Lonpon MortaLity increased last week, and 1,743 deaths were 
registered against 1,706 during the previous seven days, a rise of 37, 
but being 33 below the average, and at the rate of 22 per 1,000, 
There were 39 deaths from small-pox (a decline of 2, and 8 above 
the average), There were 103 deaths from measles (a rise of 11, 
and 55 above the average), 40 from scarlet fever (an increase of 31), 
10 from diphtheria (a fall of 11), §7 from whooping-cough {a rise of 
11), and 21 from diarrhoea and dysentery, and not one from cholera. 
Deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory organs numbered 381 
(a decline of 68), and were 41 below the average. Different forms 
violence caused 62 deaths ; 54 were the result of accident or negli- 
gence, among which were 28 from fractures and contusions, 5 from 
burns and scalds, 2 from drowning, 3 from poison, and 13 of infants 
under one year of age from suffocation. There were 2,541 births 
registered against 2,617 during the previous week, being 216 below 
the average. The mean temperature of the air was 54°7 deg., and 
6°5 deg. above the average. The duration of registered bright 
sunshine in the week was 56°8 hours against 48°5 hours at Glynde 
Place, Lewes, 

TuHE INDIANS IN NORTH-WESTERN CANADA, whose general 
rising is now feared in connection with the Half-Breed rebellion, 
number some 25,000 souls, mostly very poor and discontented. They 
are chiefly Blackfeet, Crees, and Sioux, sub-divided into numerous 
tribes. The Blackfeet are a very strong body, although lately 
thinned out by whisky and = small-pox, and are warlike, 
splendid riders, and well provided with hardy ponies. The Sioux 
are more savage against the whites, and have committed horrible 
massacres, whilst they are nomads and pagans. The Crees are 
scattered all over the country, and are, perhaps, the most dangerous 
of the lot. As to Louis Riel, he was in early youth a quiet, studious 
lad, brought up in a French Canadian seminary, and first came into 
notice in 1869, when the Canadian Government bought the North- 
West, and allotted the lands. Riel then raised a rebellion, which 
was ultimately suppressed by Lord Wolseley, the rebel leader being 
banished to the United States for five years. He obtained American 
letters of naturalisation, and tried mining in Montana, thence 
returning to Manitoba, where he obtained a seat in Parliament, but 
left in consequence of the disturbance created by his appearance. 

THE ANTWERP EXHIBITION, which opens to-day (Saturday), 
coversa space of fifty-five acres on a fine site close to the Scheldt 
and the Docks. The building itself is fairly complete, but the 
gardens, the fountains, and the small lakes are still unfinished, so 
that after much talk and preparation the Antwerp display shares the 
usual fate ofits predecessors in not being ready on the opening day. 
The triumphal arch forming the main entrance is the chief architec- 
tural feature of the building, which is more commodions than decora- 
tive, but several of the various foreign sections are very prettily orna- 
mented, while the chief gallery devoted to Belgian manufactures is a 
The exact reproduction of a coal-mine is 
close by here, forming one of the miost interesting exhibits. Unfor- 
tunately the Colonial Departments, intended to bea special feature. 
are by no means ready, save the Congo section, which is entirely 
complete. Not sothe Fine Art collection, where the Hanging Com- 
mittee have managed to discontent most people in selecting 7oo 
pictures out of the 2,300 sent in. The King and Queen of the Bel- 
gians will declare the Exhibition open, standing at the head of the 
grand staircase leading to the machinery corridor, and simultaneously 
every machine will be set in action. A cantata will follow, and the 
King and Queen will then inspect the Exhibition, a grand banquet 
and review closing the festivities, Anxious not to fleece visitors, 
the Antwerp authorities have organised a Housing Committee, with 
inquiry offices, where apartments can be secured at prices varying 
from 3s. to 12s. daily, and have established a vast “ Popular 
Hotel,” where a night’s lodging only costs 1od., and two doctors 
watch the sanitary condition of the inmates. 
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ARRIVAL OF THE VICEROY AT RAWUL PINDI 
VIEW OF TRE KHANNA PLAIN FROM" 1iE PARR. KAWCL PINDI a a ee, ae 
THE AFGHAN FRONTIER DIFFICULTY—THE MEETING BETWEEN THE EARL OF DUFFERIN, VICEROY OF INDIA, AND ABDU 
AMEER OF AFGHANISTAN, AT RAWUL PINDI 


THE question of ‘‘ Peace or War” between ENGLAND and 
Russia entirely rivets public attention abroad, as at home, Mr. 
Gladstone’s solemn declaration of Monday night has created the 
strongest impression throughout the Continent, heightened by the 
remarkable union of the British Parliament in unanimously according 
the Vote of Credit, and thus sinking all party feelings on a point of 
national honour. While hitherto foreign opinion has persisted that 
England would in the end yield rather than fight, judging from her 
Premier’s well-known pacific leanings, it is now generally acknow- 
ledged that she will bear no further trifling, and fully intends to 
support her words by deeds if necessary. So far the relations with 
Russia continue excessively strained, and the latest British proposals 
to submit the Afghan difficulty to arbitration may be fairly regarded 
as an ultimatum. These proposals are now being considered at St. 
Petersburg, where at present the war party distinctly holds the 
ascendant, and it is authoritatively declared that all conciliatory 
policy was decisively rejected at a Great Council of the Empire 
held by the Czar, notwithstanding M. de Giers’ efforts towards 
concession. Indeed, one despatch in the /rdipendance Belge asserts 
that M. de Giers wished to resign, but was persuaded to remain in 
office by the Czar, who then dictated a Note to England inviting 
her to accept the first frontier line proposed by Russia, as otherwise 
his troops would immediately march on Herat. Nor is the despatch 
of rewards to General Komaroff and his fellow-soldiers a proof of 
conciliatory disposition towards England. The ussian Press 
vigorously fan the militant feeling, and the Movoe Vremya, in an 
article ‘*On the Eve,” warns England that Russia will settle with 
her, not in Afghanistan alone, but in India itself. All journals 
agree in regarding.Mr, Gladstone’s speech as distinctly warlike, and 
urge that the British demand for investigation of the Penjdeh inci- 
dent is unreasonable, as the event belongs to the military, not the dip- 
lomatic, side of the question. This critical state of affairs causes great 
anxiety and depression throughout Russia. The foreign colony are 
seriously alarmed, and several important British houses are winding 
up their affairs ready to leave. Meanwhile war preparations are being 
actively carried on all over the Empire. The arsenals are at work 
night and day, the Black Sea and Baltic coasts are being hastily put 
in a state of defence, and it is stated thatthe Army of the South has 
been called out, thus providing a force of some 200,000 men who 
could be gathered at any point within little more than a month, 
while another source declares that a partial mobilisation of the army 
within eight days has been secretly ordered. Over forty war vessels 
are concentrating at Cronstadt ready for sea, and the Black Sea 
Fleet is being largely increased, while a committee has been formed 
at Odessa to equip privateers. For some time past numbers of 
Russian troops have been sent up towards Merv, which is the nearest 
point to the Afghan frontier, where a considerable Muscovite force 
is assembled. Nor are General Komaroff’s troops inactive, for the 
last news states that the Russians are making a road through Penj- 
deh towards Herat, having occupied Ak Tepe, and have now entered 
Meruchak, on the Murghab, some twenty miles south of Penjdeh. 
Ly this advance the Russians can threaten Balkh and cut the line 
of communication to Cabul. 


Considering the prospects of peace to grow daily fainter, other 
Continental nations are warmly discussing the possibility of localising 
the war, should: hostilities ensue. There is a generally expressed 
dread that a conflict between England and Russia cannot possibly 
be confined to the two nations, but by touching other national 
interests must inevitably spread further. Should Turkey 
not close the Dardanelles to the British Fleet, Russia would 
probably consider her action a casus éelli, and her forces 
might come dangerously near the Austrian borders, Again, 
Russia is anxious to obtain the neutralisation of the Baltic, and 
Denmark is accordingly on the alert. GERMANY is generally 
credited with favouring Russian designs in Central Asia, having, it 
is declared, at the last meeting of the Emperors at Skiernivice agreed 
to the Muscovife advance in this direction rather than in the West. 
As usual, Prince Bismarck is pointed out as the one man who could 
solve the Anglo-Russian difficulty ; but German feeling is strongly 
opposed to interference, and urges strict neutrality. ITALY, too, pro- 
tests against all rumours of alliance with England, but Italian 
opinion in particular has been greatly influenced by the late pro- 
ceedings in the English Parliament, the Aassegva forcibly pointing 
out that even the divided British parties have unanimously given 
Europe another proof of those qualities which are the cause of the 
moral greatness of England, and of her solidarity in moments of 
danger. And FRANCE has adopted a very different tone towards 
English policy, holding up our House of Commons as a lofty 
model for French statesmen, although fearing that Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech is a certain prelude of war. ‘‘ Those who are imperfectly 
acquainted with Mr. Gladstone,” says the Temps, ‘* will be as- 
tonished at this re-awakening of the old statesman. . . . We 
should not be surprised -to see him, after having exhausted every 
diplomatic means to preserve an honourable peace, use for the pur- 
pose of planning and carrying through a war those rare administra- 
tive qualities which have made of this somewhat fanciful Homeric 
commentator the first financier of his time.” Nor is Austria silent 
in the general chorus of praise over England’s dignified attitude, and 
her journals express the warmest friendliness towards the British, in 
decided contrast to the German Press, which cannot forget English 
action in the matter of German colonisation, 


Meanwhile, InprA is steadily making all preparations on the 
frontier, and massing men and stores at Pishin and Quetta. Two 
army corps, numbering respectively 29,0co and 27,000 native and 
British soldiers, are now ready for service. Native enthusiasm and 
loyal offers of help increase daily, and two of the most prominent 
Bengal Mahomedans—the Nawab of Moorshebad and Nawab 
Absumvolla of Dacca—offer all their fortunes to the Government, 
the latter even selling his jewels by auction to provide further funds. 
Maharajah Holkar also made a most loyal speech when reviewing 
his troops, while the poorer rulers and landowners are equally eager 
to assist. Indeed, a decided war feeling prevails throughout India, 
even moderate-minded men considering that hostilities, even if 
averted, will only be deferred, as peace concluded on the present 
basis would be unsatisfactory and merely temporary. It is esti- 
mated that the present war preparations will cost 3% millions 
sterling at the least, and Sir Auckland Colvin is planning how to 
meet the inevitable deficit in the Budget. 


In Ecyrpr the announced suspension of the Soudan operations is 
being carried out at once. Thus the forces on the Nile are to be 
withdrawn immediately to Wady Halfa, troops are being sent olf 
from Suakim, and the laying of the railway to Berber has been 
stopped abruptly at Otao, the coolies brought from Bombay to work 
on the line having been despatched back again the day after their 
arrival. Osman Digma’s men still keep the British on the alert by 
skirmishing round the camps at Tambouk and Otao at night, but no 
serious encounters have occurred, and reports confidently assert that 
Osman is now very poorly supported and greatly dispirited, being 
obliged to dodge about with a small handful of followers, and never 
sleeping twice in the same place. Nevertheless an extra strcnz 
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guard is now sent with all conv 
numerous and vexatious, Vee the : 
the British withdrawal, and give some tr 
of the troops is fairly good, fig heat and the poor supply of wane | 
Otao cause some anxiety in the advance posts, and the medica 
authorities urge immediate recall. Lord Wolseley has now gone to 
Suakim to choose the best positions for the defence of the town 
in summer. Meanwhile the troops are eager for a change, and be 
active work in India, where the Australian contingent have offere 

their help, the offer being immediately accepted. According to 
news from Khartoum the Mahdi’s forces have been defeated at 
Kordofan, and are disaffected at Omdurman. 


Political affairs in Egypt have been more lively than military 
matters, much excitement having been created over the quarrel with 
FRANCE about the Bosphore Egyptien, a regular storm in a teacup. 
As Nubar Pasha at first refused reparation the French Consul- 
General hauled down his flag, and left Cairo for Alexandria. After 
lengthy negotiations, however, the affair has been practically settled 
by the Egyptian Government, at British instigation, agreeing to 
apologise for their violation of French rights in entering the office 
of the journal. Nubar Pasha according will visit the French agent 
to express his regret, and the Bosphore printing offices will reopen, 
though the journal will not reappear at present. 


At home in FRANCE foreign affairs have entirely put domestic 
events in the background. Until the Chambers open on Monday 
there is no political news, save that three Republicans carried the 
Senatorial elections on Sunday. The chief topics have been M. de 
Lesseps’ reception at the Académie, where the engineer’s bluff, 
plain style of speech contrasted curiously with M, Renan’s highly- 
polished and scholarly language in the respective orations, and the 
production of Victor Massé’s posthumous opera, Une Nuit de 
Cléopatre—where charming music is allied with gorgeous scenery. 
The Salon opened opened yesterday (Friday), the previous or 
varnishing day being made a paying day, so as to check the 
numbers of free visitors, who last year crowded the building. 
There are some 5,000 exhibits, including 2,500 oils alone, and the 
display is more exclusively National than usual, as the present jury 
are decidedly severe towards foreign artists. 


The efforts to suppress the rebellion in CANADA are being 
carried on vigorously. General Middleton encountered a strong force 
of rebels, said to be the main body of Riel’s followers, on Friday 
last in a dangerous ravine at Fish Creek, where the rebels had the 
advantage of position in rifle-pits hollowed out of the banks of the 
ravine. After a hard struggle, lasting all day, the Government 
troops, according to the official details, ultimately obliged the 
rebels, who had lost Gabriel Dumont, Riel’s lieutenant, to evacuate 
the ravine, and retire to the west bank of the river. The 
loyalists suffered considerably, the rebels position in the ravine being 
well nigh impregnable. Accounts from Philadelphia, however, 
considerably qualify this version of the encounter, and represent it 
as an undoubted repulse for the Government, which will, it is feared, 
injure their gres¢éee with the neighbouring Indians. Indeed, the 
American telegrams represent the state of affairs as very serious. 
General Middleton was compelled to remain in a highly dangerous 
situation at Fish Creek, fourteen-miles from Batoche, and supplies 
and transport being scarce, he has lost several of his wounded, but 
provisions have now been forwarded, and it is hoped that he will 
soon be able to advance on Batoche, where the bulk of the rebels 
are strongly entrenched. Better success attended Colonel Otter’s 
column, as he relieved Battleford, after a trying march through a 
stony wilderness, He is now strongly fortifying the position, 
especially as the Indians are gathering in the neighbourhood in 
great force, and has despatched a strong detachment towards the 
reserve of the chief, Poundmaker, who is expected to resist 
stubbornly. Mr. F. Dickens and the garrison of Fort Pitt, who 
were thought to have been massacred, escaped down the river, and 
have arrived safely at Battleford, but the civilians in the fort gave 
themselves up to the Indian chief, Big Bear, on promise of protec- 
tion, and their fate isuncertain. Both Half-Breeds and Indians are 
decidedly emboldened by recent success, so that it is feared that 
many tribes will join the rising, and give much trouble, although 
there is no doubt of the eventual success of the loyal troops. By 
the various columns advancing in triangle from the base at 
Qu’Appelle, and mustering some 3,000 men, the rising will be 
narrowed into a point near Duck Lake, where Riel is now believed 
to be, but some hard fighting is expected. The chief distress is at 
Prince Albert, where supplies are short. The Government has now 
agreed to several of the Half-Breed claims in Manitoba, and offers 
land scrip to those who establish their claims, 


War prospects also disturb the UNITED STATES, where the 
Government are despatching the new Minister to England, Mr. 
Phelps, and other Transatlantic representatives, in case of compli- 
cations arising. American tourists are afraid to venture to Europe 
under the present uncertain conditions, much to the injury of the 
Atlantic liners, and commercial circles lament the scarcity of 
American vessels, which causes the chief trade to be carried under 
a foreign flag, liable to capture in the event of war. 


The United States troops have been obliged to act forcibly at 
PANAMA, to protect their countrymen, the insurrection having be- 
come most serious. The insurgents under General Aizpuru erected 
barricades, and were about to burn the city, when the United Staves 
authorities intervened, fearing a similar disaster to that at Colon, 
where the city was destroyed and 500 persons massacred. The 
United States Commander arrested General Aizpuru, and took 
entire charge of Panama for two days, until the rebel General 
guaranteed the safety of the United States residents, 


Amongst MIscELLANEOUS IreMs, in GERMANY a young man 
caused some alarm in Berlin by jumping on the step of the 
Emperor’s carriage. He proved, however, to be a deaf and dumb 
idiot. -HunGaRy is reforming her Upper House, and has cut down 
the number of members exactly one-half.i—AusTRIA expects 
the next meeting of the three Emperors to take place at Ischl in 
August.—In Betgium the Chamber has adopted by an enormous 
ma,ority the nomination of the King as Chief of the Congo State. 


THE QUEEN and Princess Beatrice are expected at Windsor 
to-day (Saturday). On reaching Darmstadt at the end of last week, 
Her Majesty ard the Princess were received by all the members of 
the Hessian Grand Ducal and Battenberg families, and took up their 
quarters in the New Palace. ‘he Queen occupied rooms on the 
upper floor ; but, the weather being fine and warm, Her Majesty 
spent most of her time ina tent in the garden, where she transacted 
the necessary State business. On Saturday the Queen witnessed the 
confirmation of the Hereditary Grand Duke of Hesse, walking with 
her grandson and the Grand Duke in the procession to the chapel, 
where the Rev, Dr. Sell officiated, assisted bythe Revs, Dr. Bender 
and E. Grein. A family dinner followed, and afterwards the Heredi- 
tary Grand Duke was appointed Lieutenant of Hussars. Later the 
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infant daughter of Prince and Princess Louis of Battenberg was 
christened at the Palace, the sponsors being Her Majesty, the Grand 
Duke of Hesse, the Grand Duchess Sergius, Prince Alexander and 
Princess Battenberg, and Countess Erbach, The Queen held the 
baby at the font, where the child was christened in_water from the 
Jordan by Dr. Bender—who had baptised Princess Louis—and was 
named Victoria Alice Elizabeth Julia Marie. Next morning Her 
Majesty and Princess Beatrice, with the Grand Ducal family, 
attended the German service in the Palace Chapel, where the Here- 
ditary Grand Duke received his first Communion, and subsequently 
went to the service at the English Church. The Royal party after- 
wards lunched with Prince and Princess Alexander, and in the after- 
noon visited the Mausoleum at the Rosenhohe to place wreaths on 
Princess Alice’s tomb. On Monday the Queen and Princess Beatrice, 
with Prince Henry of Battenberg, drove to Ludwigshéhe and 
Krainchstein to tea; while in the evening the Princess went to a 
Soirée given by Prince Alexander. Prince and Princess Hohenlohe- 
Langenburg Junched with Her Majesty on Tuesday, when the Royal 
party visited the Catholic Church and the Prince Emil Garden. In 
the afternoon the Queen went to Einsiedel with the Grand Duke and 
Duchess Sergius. Next day Her Majesty received some English 
students, who presented bouquets, and subsequently the Queen ani 
Princess Beatrice drove to Prince Alexander’s seat at Heiligenberg 
and to Schénberg. Her Majesty and Princess Beatrice were to leave 
Darmstadt on Thursday night for Flushing, where they embark on 
board the A/erta for Port Victoria, The Queen looks much better 
for the change of air. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales and Prince Albert Victor 
returned to England on Monday night, crossing from Larne to 
Stranraer in the Osborne. heir movements during the close of the 
Irish visit are chronicled in the article accompanying the Illustra- 
tions. They travelled straight to town, arriving at Marlborough 
House early on Tuesday. They were warmly welcomed by crowds 
on their homeward route. The Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz and the Dukes of Edinburgh and Cambridge then visited the 
Prince and Princess, and the Prince went down to Epsom for a few 
hours. On Wednesday Prince Albert Victor left for Yarmouth to 
do duty as a lieutenant of Artillery Militia. 

The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh gave a small concert at 
Clarence House at the end of last week. The Duke was in the 
House of Lords on Monday night.—The Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught intended to leave India for Europe yesterday, but were 
stopped on their way to Bombay, the Duke being ordered to report 
himself at headquarters at Simla, owing to the critical poiitical 
situation, Should the Duke go on active service he will command 
a division of the Quettah force, and the Duchess will remain at 
Simla. Their children have been staying with the Princess Louise, 
but have now returned to Windsor. The Duchess of Connaught’s 
sister, Princess Henry of the Netherlands, is to be married to Prince 
Albert of Saxe-Altenberg next Wednesday at Berlin. —The Crown 
Prince of Sweden is in England on a short visit.—The much- 
discussed betrothal of the Hereditary Grand Duke of Baden to 
Princess Hilda of Nassau has at last taken place. 
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THE OPERA, Mr. Mapleson has not yet been able to conclude 
arrangements with the Covent Garden authorities, and another hitch 
is understood to have occurred. Mr. Mapleson is, however, still 
sanguine that he will secure the house for three seasons. —The Carl 
Rosa Company have been content with repetitions pending the 
production of AZanon, which is finally fixed for Thursday next. M. 
Massenet has arived in London to superintend the final rehearsals. 
Meanwhile Mr. Thomas’s Vadeshda has been still further abbreviated, 
and it now plays much more closely and crisply. It is, perhaps, a 
pity that the opening scene between Ostap and the Choir of Serls 
has been cut down, and the brief soprano solo and chorus in the 
second act has been dispensed with. But few will regret the disap- 
pearance of the tenor ditty in the second act, the abbreviation of the 
love duet, and the other omissions from the third and fourth acts. 
Esmeralda is announced for a single performance on Saturday, and 
Mefistofele and Le Nozze di Figaro willbe the next revivals. 

Dr. RICHTER.— After a brief but successful tour in the 
provinces, Dr. Hans Richter began last Monday his London 
season, The programme presented no novelties, but in some 
respects it showed the Vienna conductor at his strongest. In such 
music as the seventh Symphony of Beethoven and_the Parsifa/ and 
Tannhaiiser preludes Richter has no superior. On the other hand, 
he did not seem to have complete sympathy with Schubert’s music, 
notably with the slow movement of the unfinished Symphony. 
Liszt’s fourth Hungarian Rhapsody—‘‘glorified gipsy music” as it 
has not inaptly been called—as usual delighted the audience. 
Richter now for the first time appears under the title of a Doctor of 
Music. The degree does not exist in Germany. At Oxford it has 
been sparingly conferred, fonor’s causd, upon foreign musicians, and 
the last recipient seems to have been Haydn, nearly a century ago. 
On Saturday last, after a Latin speech by the Public Orator, Richter 
was formally invested with the degree. He afterwards conducted a 
concert in the Sheldonian Theatre. Later in the evening he was 
entertained at a banquet at the Randolph Hotel. 

RoyaL ACADEMY.—At the orchestral concert given by the 
students of the Royal Academy of Music last week, a new 
“Heroic” overture, clever but too long, by Mr. Briant, a vocal 
fantasia by Mr. Hattersley, and a pretty serenade by a son of Mr. 
Charles Godfrey, were tried. The chief item of the programme 
was, however, Mozart’s Litany in B flat, an early work, partly 
operatic in tone, but written when the master was only fifteen. The 
fugue at the ‘‘ Pignus futurze” is a wonderful evidence of precocity. 
—The Royal Academy has lost its doye by the death of Mr. W. H. 
Holmes. He was one of the first students when the Academy 
opened in 1823, and among his pupils were Sir Sterndale Bennett 
and Sir George Macfarren. For some time before his death, at 
the age of seventy-three, Mr. Holmes was in exceedingly feeble 
health. ; 

Concerts (VARIOUS).—Mr, Manns took his well deserved 
benefit at the Crystal Palace on Saturday, at the conclusion of a 
season during which he has introduced for the first time Raff’s last 
(‘¢ Winter”) Symphony, Berlioz’s 7¢ Deum, and other important 
works, The only item of novelty on Saturday was the addbut of 
Fraiilein Cramer, a robust soprano from Munich. This lady has, it 
is said, appeared at every one of the forty-two performances already 
given of Wagner’s Parsifa/.—At an ‘‘In Memoriam ” concert last 
week Madame Sainton’s pupils performed that lady’s posthumous 
cantata ‘‘ Florimel.” ‘The libretto is even more than usually feeble, 
It isa pastoral, but, despite its title, it has no connection with the 
Florimel of Spenser’s Faerie Queen. The heroine of the cantata 1s 
a princess, who, accompanied hy her.maidens, goes into the W elsh 
mountains to lead an Arcadian life. She is tempted with a ring by 
the envious Gwendolen, but is eventually protected from harm bythe 
fairy Mab, The music is charming, and in some respects higher 10 
aim than any Madame Sainton had before given us. —Concerts have 
also been given by the Strolling Players, Mr. Ernest Kiver, Signor 
Negroni, Mr. F, Lewis Thomas, Herr Peiniger, and others. 
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Notes AND News.——The large Bryceson organ built for Mr. 
N. Holmes has now been erected at the Albert Palace, where there 
is a concert hall capable of holding about 3,000 people.—The pro- 
posal to remove the remains of celebrated musicians to the new 
cemetery at Vienna has again brought to notice the fact that the 
body of Mozart and the skull of Haydn are missing. —Mr. Mackenzie 
has been commissioned to compose a new sacred cantata for next 
year's Leeds Festival. The libretto will be by Mr. Joseph Bennett.— 
A posthumous opera, Vue Nedtt de Cléopatra, has been produced at 
the Paris Opéra Comique, with but little success.—It is reported that 
a new comic opera, the libretto by Mr. Colnaghi of the British 
Museum, and the music by Mr. Cotsford Dick, the song composer, 
will be produced at the Royalty after Whitsuntide.—Madame Patti 
had, itis stated, an audience of 11,000 persons at a recent perfor- 
mance at Chicago of Atda.—Madame Christine Nilsson left for 
Paris last week, She will probably return to London early in June. 
—The Italian Government have officially adopted the dzapason 
normal.—H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh will, it is anticipated, 
play at the Concert, to be given by the Royal Amateur Orchestra, 
at the Albert Hall on Saturday.—On her return to London Madame 
l'atti will sing at a special Concert at the Albert Hall.—Dvorak’s 
patriotic hymn, ‘The Heirs of the White Mountain,” dedicated 
‘swith feelings of deep gratitude to the English people,” will be 
conducted by the composer on the 13th inst. at St. James’s Hall,— 
The Brass Band and Ch ral Competitions at the International 
Inventions Exhibition will not take place until September.—The 
decease is announced, at the age of eighty-six, of Mr. Charles 
Henry Purday, formerly of Cramer’s, and author of a book upon 
musical copyright, —The once popular pianist, ‘‘ Blind Tom,” has 
heen officially adjudicated insane by the American tribunals. —M. 
and Mrs, De Pachmann are expected here this month, and will 
remain in England until their American tour begins. 9 © ~~ 
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On SaturDAY Last, Sr. Marx’s Day, the Archbishop cf 
Canterbury performed the impressive ceremony of consecrating the 
new Bishops of Lincoln und Exeter in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Canon 
Liddon preached the sermon, in which he sketched the history of 
the Episcopate from the earliest times, and the rights and duties of 
an Anglican Bishop, protesting against the transfer by the Legislature 
of the most sacred question of doctrine and morals to accomplished 
lawyers who might or might not be Christians. With largely 
secularised populations, with our higher class increasingly trained by 
infidel teachers, and with our vastly extended franchise, Dr. Liddon 
anucipated for the Church in no distant future sterner experiences 
than had befallen her since the middle of the seventeenth century. 

IN THE MATLER OF PRYERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL the Chapter 
and Restoration Committee have resolved not only to adopt the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s suggestion respecting the composition 
of a new Executive Committee, but to act at once upon his expressed 
opinion in regard to the competing plans. The contractor is there- 
fore to be instructed to proceed without delay in the rebuilding of 
the central tower in conformity with the Primate’s recommendation, 

DURING THE PROCEEDINGS at the reassembling of Convocation 
on Tuesday the Archbishop of Canterbury intimated that the Revised 
Version of the Old Testament would not be ready before the 19th 
of May, 

PREACHING AT THE FESTIVAL SERVICE this week, in Westminster 
Abbey, of the Church of England Temperance Society, the Chaplain- 
General of the Forces spoke of the desirability of aiding the cause 
by other than restrictive measures. He advised the Society to 
endeavour to procure rational amusements and brighter and cheerier 
lives for the poor. On Wednesday evening there was a crowded 
meeting at Exeter Hall of the Total Abstinence Section of the 
Society, presided over by the Bishop of London, who, referring in 
the course of his address to Lord Bramwell’s recent pamphlet, 
maintained that the pleasure and enjoyments of persons who became 
total abstainers were greater, not less, than before. 

IN THE COURSE OF THE PROCEEDINGS at the tenth meeting of 
the Synod of the Presbyterian Church of England, held this week 
in London, it was stated that the congregational contributions to 
the Iiome Mission had risen from 80,000/. in 1859 to 193,358/. in 
1883, more than half this sum being contributed by congregations 
which came into existence during the interval. 

Tue New West-END BUILDING of the Salvation Army, by the 
side of the Edgware Road Station of the Metropolitan Railway, is 
to be opened to-day (Saturday). It contains two halls, one of 
which will accommodate 3,200, the other about 1,000 people. 
600 Salvationist officers, from all parts of the United Kingdom, to 
say nothing of privates, are expected to attend at the opening 
meetings, which will be continued until Tuesday next. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
I, 


Ir cannot be said that the present exhibition is the best that has 
been seen at Burlington House, but it is very much the largest. 
During the past year three rooms, now occupied by water-colour 
yictures, works in black and white, and architectural drawings, have 
Leen added tothe building. Two of them are of large size, and all 
are well lighted and tastefully decorated. The oll rooms, except, of 
course, the Sculpture Galleries, are now devoted exclusively to oil 
pictures, That the increased space is very large is shown by the 
fact that the number of works exhibited is 2,134, being about 500 
more than the average of former years. Of the general character of 
so large a collection it would be impossible to give more than a vague 
idea in a sentence. It may, however, be safely said that the accus- 
tomed level of merit is fairly sustained. Portraits are quite as 
Numerous as usual, and a large proportion of them, especially those 
by Mr, Millais, Mr. Holl, and Mr. Ouless are of rare excellence. 
Whatever may be the shortcomings of the English school in the more 
abstract forms of Art, there can be no question as to its great 
superiority to any other in portraiture. There are a few good 
pictures of historical interest, and a great many in which incidents 
of modern life are very ably depicted, some of the best being by 
painters holding no Academic rank. In landscape and marine 
painting the exhibition is not very strong ; and as far as an opinion 
may be formed from a hasty survey the Sculpture Galleries are not 
nearly so well furnished as they were last year. 

In the Third Gallery, where, as usual, the most important works 
of many of the Academicians are ranged, the three central places 
are occupied by large pictures by Mr. Orchardson, Mr. Millais, and 
Mr. Alma-Tadema, Apart from its artistic qualities, which are of 
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a very high order, Mr. Orchardson’s work is extremely interesting 
in subject. It represents ‘‘The Salon of Madame Récamier” on 
the occasion of a reception; some of the most distinguished and 
several of the most interesting persons of the period being among 
the guests. The lady herself, dressed _in white, reclines gracefully 
on a sofa listening with apparent indifference to the conversation of 
Bernadotte, Fouché, the Duc de Montmorency, and others seated 
near her. Conspicuous in the larger group, standing a little apart 
from these, are Lucien Bonaparte, Brillat Savarin, who seems to be 
boring Talleyrand, Siéyes, and M. de Narbonne. Canova and the 
painter Gérard stand a little behind, and Madame de Staal occupies 
an obscure place in a corner. The heads of all these and others 
Mr. Orchardson has evidently derived from authentic portraits, and 
into each of them he has infused a great amount of vitality. The 
attitudes of the figures are natural, and skilfully varied, and the 
composition as a whole is excellent. The picture is full of 
suffused light, and various tints of colour in the costumes, the 
rich furniture, and the Aubusson carpet, which occupies a 
large space on the canvas, are admirably harmonised. Passing 
for the present good portraits by Mr. Ouless and Mr. Pettie, 
and landscapes by Mr. Vicat Cole and Mr. P. Graham, we come to 
the first of five pictures by Sir Frederick Leighton, This is 
the three-quarter length figure—apparently a portrait—of a lady 

serenely wandering in a trance of sober thought ” by the sea-shore. 
The flesh tints, as in all the artist’s oil pictures, are rather waxy, but 
the head is of great beauty and finely modelled; the action of the 
figure, too, is graceful, and the blue drapery that clothes it splendidly 
designed. Next to this hangs a large picture by Mr. Frith, John 
Knox at Holyrood,” in which the stern Reformer is seen reproving a 
party of frolicsome ladies and gentlemen playing at the ancient form 
of ‘*kiss-in-the-ring” in Queen Mary’s antechamber. The figures 
are well grouped, and some of them are animated, but the attitude 
of Knox is neither dignified nor impressive. 

The largest picture by Mr. Millais, “‘ The Ruling Passion,” shows 
an aged ornithologist reclining on a couch, and explaining to a lady 
and several children the peculiarities of a small blue bird that he 
holds between his fingers. Many other dead birds of brilliant 
plumage are scattered about, and combine with the well-chosen 
tints of the draperies to produce a rich and harmonious effect of 
colour, The picture wants firmness and solidity, but there are 
several good points in it. The head of the enthusiastic old natu- 
ralist, in whom we recognise Mr. Barlow, the eminent engraver, isa 
capital study of character. He does not look moribund at all, as 
the title of the picture implies, but very hale and vigorous, A much 
better picture than this by Mr. Millais, and one of the best of its 
kind that he has painted, hangs on the opposite wall.- It is the 
full-length portrait of a little girl, ‘*The Lady Peggy Primrose,” 
who, with her hat hanging from her neck, and holding in her uplifted 
dress some freshly-gathered flowers, stands in an attitude of childish 
unconscious grace. As a rendering of childish character this work 
could scarcely be surpassed, and it is distinguished besides for 
masterly handling and great beauty of colour. On either side of Mr. 
Millais’ large picture is an admirable male portrait, by Mr. Frank 
Holl. One of them represents ‘‘The Earl of Dufferin,” standing 
in a characteristic and habitual attitude; and the other, ‘*S, Weir 
Mitchell, Esq., M.D., of Philadelphia,” seated. There are no less 
than eight portraits by Mr. Holl in the collection, but these and the 
half-length of ‘The Bishop of Peterborough,” in another room, 
seem to us the best. Together with the most penetrating percep- 
tion of individual character, they show great completeness in‘the 
modelling of form and a fine sense of style. They are much better 
in colour than anything we have seen by the artist before, and in 
better keeping. 

**Love’s Labour Lost” is the inappropriate title to a large and 
rather purpeseless picture by Mr. E. Long, representing a group of 
Egyptian girls. Some of them, old enough to know better, are 
playing with rudely-fashioned toys, while others with no expression 
on their pretty faces are doing nothing. Near it is a very powerful 
but not agreeable picture of an eagle and a wolf in fierce conflict, 
“Vz Victis,” by Briton Riviére. Both animals are admirably 
drawn, and painted in a firm and forcible manner. Mr. J. Pettie 
has a very expressive and well painted picture, entitled ‘‘Challenged.” 
A young gallant of the time of James IT, has been rudely awakened 
by the arrival of a challenge. The bluff soldier who has brought 
it is leaving the bedroom, while he, with his hand pressed to his 
brow and a perplexed expression on his face, is vainly endeavouring 
to remember the events of the past night. The watch thrown on 
the floor together with some of his garments, and the generally 
disordered state of the room, clearly indicate the cause of his 
oblivion. The story is very clearly told, and the treatment in 
every way artistic. The picture is very rich in colour, and painted 
in sounder and more restrained style than some of the artist’s 
recent works, Ina quaint and characteristic picture by Mr. H, S. 
Marks, an old naturalist of the last century, in a satin dressing- 
gown and red nightcap, is seen in his study writing ‘A Treatise on 
Parrots,” his table being crowded with stuffed specimens of those 
birds of various kinds and colours. A very artificial composition, 
garish in colour and very unreal in effect, ‘* Cupid’s Spell,” by Mr. 
II, Woods, may be passed with scant notice, as there are better 
things by him in the gallery. In asmall semicircular picture, ‘‘ The 
Queen—God Bless Her!” Mr. J. E. Hodgson has depicted two 
English soldiers sitting on the ground in the desert and drinking 
Her Majesty’s health. The figures are distinctly characterised, and 
the scene as a whole conveys a strong impression of reality. Mr. 
Alma-Tadema’s large composition, ‘*A Reading from Homer,” 
bears some resemblance to more than one of his previous works, On 
the marble terrace overlooking the sea three or four youths and one 
graceful woman are languidly listening to a man rather more 
animated than the rest, who reads or recites to them. The figures 
are finely designed and skilfully grouped, but the charm of the 
picture chiefly lies in its pure and luminous colour, its finished 
beauty of workmanship, and general harmony of effect. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE. OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS 


I. 


For the third time the members of the Institute have succeeded 
in furnishing their spacious gallery with a varied and very attractive 
collection of drawings. The general average of merit is quite as 
high as in either of the previous displays, and there are some works 
of rare excellence. That the contributions of some of the members, 
including Mr. Linton, the President, Mr. Gregory, Mr. Seymour 
Lucas, and Mr. Gow, are neither large nor numerous is attributable 
to the fact that they have been long engaged on important oil 
pictures. The best qualities of Mr. Linton’s art are, however, to be 
seen in his two small figures, ‘‘ Rose Bradwardine” and ‘* Waverley.” 
They perfectly realise the characters as drawn by Scott, and 
are distinguished besides by complete modelling of form and great 
beauty of colour. Near them hangs a capital little picture of a 
seventeenth-century soldier lazily smoking—‘t The Piping Times of 
Peace,” by Mr. Seymour Lucas. Placid contentment is admirably 
expressed in the attitude of the man as well as in his face. Mr. 
Gregory's only work, ‘* Morning Callers,” is a slight but very 
brilliant sketch for a picture that has already appeared. : 

Between Mr. Linton’s drawings hangs an admirable picture of 
* Cuckmere Haven from the Downs, near Seaford,” by Mr. H. G. 
Hine. This artist has very often been compared to Copley Fielding, 
a compliment to him being implied. We are inclined to think, 
however, that when time has corrected the errors of contemporary 
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judgment he will hold a much higher place than Fielding in the 
world’s estimation. His range is wider, and he is unquestionably a 
finer colourist. The deceased master certainly produced nothing 
so vividly suggestive of atmosphere and space, or so subtle in its 
gradations of tone, as either this picture or the views of ‘* Durleston 
Bay, Dorset,” in the West Gallery. The drawing of grimy barges 
in a sluggish river, with an old ship partially obscured by smoke and 
fog, ‘‘The Providence Repairing,” is an excellent example of Mr. 
W. L. Wyllie’s manner of treating subjects of the kind, and there 
are several other works by him of equal merit. Mr. E. M. 
Wimperis has a spacious landscape agreeably recalling the work of 
Cox, ‘“‘Slaughden Pier ;” and Mr. J. Orrock a broadly-painted 
river-scene, ‘‘ Hoveringham Ferry,” in which the influence of a 
stormy sky on the scene below is truthfully rendered. The only 
example of Mr. T. Collier’s vigorous style is a fresh and breezy 
moorland scene, ‘‘ Near Burley,” conveying a very vivid impression 
of daylight and movement. A less-known painter, Mr. T. Pyne, 
has perfectly succeeding in rendering the effect of broad suffused 
daylight in his large drawing of ‘A Hayfield at Marlow.” The 
picture is in good keeping throughout, and very ably painted. Mr. 
Joseph Knight’s gloomy ‘‘ Moorland” is marked by accurate 
draughtsmanship of natural form and severe austerity of style. Near 
it is a large river-scene, by Mr. Keeley Halswelle, deficient in tone, 
but showing his accustomed skill in painting willow trees and water 
weeds. Mr. H. Caffieri’s small picture of two girls ‘‘ Shutting the 
Lock Gates” is bright and pure in colour, and very dexterously 
handled, 

A large drawing, destined to attract a great deal of attention, and 
well deserving it, by Mr. Charles Green, occupies an important place 
in the central gallery. It represents the scene on the racecourse as 
described by Dickens in ‘‘ The Old Curiosity Shop,” with ‘ Little 
Nell and Her Grandfather” sitting behind Codlin and Short’s Punch 
and Judy Show. These two principal figures are naturally posed, 
and faithfully realise the author’s description, but the chief interest 
in the picture will be found in the animated crowd of figures occupy- 
ing the wide space beyond. They are variously employed, and 
show infinite diversity of character, but every one of them is life-like 
in expression and gesture. More fulness of tone would, we think, 
improve the picture, but every part of it has evidently been most 
carefully considered, and the workmanship throughout is of the 
finest kind. A low-toned drawing, ‘‘ No Buyers,” true in character 
and ably executed, by Mr J. C. Dollman, represents a melancholy 
farmer trudging home from market in the rain with his two unsold 
calves. Of Mr. G. Clausen’s three drawings, that entitled ‘‘ Harvest 
—Evening ” strikes us as the best. The man binding up sheaves of 
corn in the foreground is a genuine type of English rustic character, 
and the red glow from the setting sun onthe distant figures is 
admirably rendered. Mr. Hugh Carter sends an excellent rustic 
interior, ‘‘ Waiting,” in sentiment as well as in method resembling 
the work of Israels; and a study of ‘‘A Weaver” at work ina 
garret, remarkable for its brilliant illumination and breadth of 
handling, 

‘“The Boy—What Will He Become ?” is the title of a very amusing 
and extremely well executed picture, by Mr. Frank Dadd. The 
dogged obstinacy of the recalcitrant boy, whose head is being 
examined by a phrenologist, and the fidgety impatience of his father 
to hear the verdict are admirably expressed. This painter’s skill in 
characterisation is again shown in a very animated drawing, “ Tally 
Ho ! Off We Go,” in which a country squire in hunting attire is 
seen playing with achild. Mr. Randolph Caldecott’s two small 
hunting pictures are not very characteristic examples of his work, 
but a close examination shows that the heads of the men are nicely 
discriminated. A good illustration of English life in the last century 
is to be seen in Mr. Townley Green’s picture of travellers, in the 
court-yard of an old inn with wooden galleries, preparing to start on 
‘*A Journey by the Waggon.” The figures, if not very animated, 
are characteristic, and in perfect keeping with their surroundings. 
The picture is finished with fastidious care, and leaves nothing to be 
desired as regards composition or colour. Mr. Walter Crane has a 
very quaintly-conceived drawing of a piping shepherd and dancing 
girls, ‘* Pan Pipes,” treated in a decorative style. As usual with the 
painter the figures are incorrectly drawn, but the composition is 
excellent, and the general effect not unpleasing. Mr. A. Gow’s 
small drawing of ‘‘ An Algerian Caravanserai,” with many figures, 
is distinguished by truth of local character, refined harmony of 
colour, and finished workmanship. In a picture showing great 
power of humorous expression as well as much technical skill, 
entitled ‘‘ The Tithe Pig,” Mr. Joseph Nash has depicted an Irish 
parish priest smoking in his back-yard, and looking with indignation 
and dismay at a miserable iittle pig which a peasant farmer has just 
turned outofasack. Mr. W. Small’s skill in depicting Irish peasants is 
seen in a broadly-painted and effective picture, ‘‘A Wet Market- 
Day, Connemara.” The picturesquely clad women are true types 
of character, animated in gesture and naturally grouped. An 
artistically treated and amusing drawing of smaller size by this artist, 
‘* Forbidden Fruit,” represents a stalwart girl driving a pig out of an 
orchard. Mr. John Tenniel furnishes a capital study of ‘Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek,” rather opaque in colour, but masterly in 
design ; and Mr. J. W. Waterhouse a finely-wrought and very 
harmonious little drawing of an Italian girl stretching her arms and 
yawning in a sunny lane. 

Pressure on our space compels us to hold over till next week our 
notice of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, and of 
the Grosvenor Gallery. 


In Cornhill this month ** Court Royal,” by the author of “ John 
Herring,” maintains the high promise of its opening chapters; and 
“*No. 11, William Square” is an undiluted ghost story vigorously 
handled. There is also a readable paper on “ Humours of Parlia 
mentary Elections.” Otherwise there is not much that is noticeable 
in Cornhill, 

Mrs. Annie Edwardes’ serial, “ A Girton Girl,” in Temple Bar, 

retains all the freshness and interest of its opening chapters. ‘* How 
Our Empire Was Founded” is a character sketch of Prince Bis- 
marck, and very appropriate to our times. The writer sums up 
thus :—‘‘ It therefore appears that the greatest and most successful 
statesman of our age is seriously of opinion that life is not worth 
living unless it be led with a constant reference to its Divine Author 
and an existence beyond the grave—unless it be ruled by purposes 
that transcend the narrow limits of any individual vanity or ambi- 
tion, any personal joy or sorrow. The historico-biographical sketch 
of ‘‘ Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin ” is well executed. 
_ In Longman’s “ White Heather” pursues the even tenor o 
its way, and exhibits no suggestion of excitement to come.-——Pro- 
fessor Freeman brings to a conclusion his paper ‘ On Some Modern 
Abuses of Language.” He seems to us to err somewhat in the 
direction of pedantry, and perhaps to under-estimate the etymolo- 
gical knowledge of his countrymen generally. Still it is well to 
be on one’s guard in the use of what, after all, is supposed to be 
one’s native language.—Mr. Bret Harte’s ‘* An Apostle of the Jules” 
is not by any means one of his weakest fictional efforts, Pathos 
and humour are admirably combined in it. 
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WALES CONTINGENT 


FROM 


SYDNEY 


FOR 


ernor of New South Wales, and the Guard of Honour,—2. The Troopship “ Iberia” Leaving Sydney.—3. Troops Passing Down Gresham Street, 
Sydney.—4. N.S,W. Troopship’ “ Australasian.’”’"—5. The Naval Brigade.—6, The Last Glimpse of the Troopships, 
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Mr. Richard A. Proctor writes in the A//antic Monthly on “‘ The 
©H’ of England.” Although aware of the failing of our compatriots 
in the proper use of aspirates, we are not disposed to admit that 
they are quite such sinners as they are made out here, although Mr. 
Proctor takes up the cudgels against the late Mr. Grant White so 
far as to deny ‘that most Englishmen put in an / where it ought 
not to be.”—There is a good paper by J. S. Dwight on ‘‘John 
-*+Sebastian Bach.” 

In the Worth American there is the usual store of serious subjects 
seriously treated. A paper that will be found largely useful to an 
important class of readers is one by Mr. James Payn on ‘* Success 
in Fiction.” His concluding paragraph runs thus :—“It is hardly 
necessary to say that no good writer—unlike that Lord Chief Justice 
who drank beer to put himself on a par with the puisne judges—has 
ever succeeded in writing down to the level of his readers ; nor is it 
a course to be recommended, even if it were possible to follow it. 
The influence of good fiction is at present in its infancy, or rather, 
they whose suffrages will one day spell ‘success’ for those who 
shall supply it, are but babes, and have as yet no appetite for 
strong meat.” 

The Century sustains its already high reputation this month as a 
magazine of varied interest in the able treatment of the subjects 
chosen by its contributors. The serials by Mr. W. D. Howells and 
Mr. Henry James continue up to the level at which they commenced, 
while General M‘Clellan on ‘The Peninsular Campaign, May and 
June, 1862,” cannot fail to be of interest to those who care for what 
is most striking in modern military history. 

Karl Blind contributes to Zzme a paper not without its special 
interest just now. ‘The only course left now,” he says, ‘‘is 
action—rapid action. Now Liberals who from a mistaken reading 
of peace principles are conscientiously doubtful as to the line to be 
pursued, might well ponder the fact that the ‘Peace of India’ has 
to be guarded. What sense is there in delaying resistance to a 
systematic aggression, when the longer it is delayed the more diffi- 
cult it will become to save India from warlike troubles, or from 
becoming the prey of a ruthless tyranny ?”—Mr. Louis Katscher 
has also much that is thoughtful to say about the “‘ Blood and Fire” 
movement, 

Mr. W. E. Montague writes in the Gezédeman’s on a compara- 
tively novel subject, ‘‘The South African Salt Lakes.” They are 
in the Transvaal, and are broad inland seas, the home of countless 
birds happy to find so much water in so waterless a land. The 
article is not without signs of an exceptional descriptive power. 

As to the Argosy, there is little that calls for detailed notice. 
‘The Mystery of Allan Grale” is not without some exciting 
elements this month; and J. M. Wharton’s ‘‘Miss Beauchamp’s 
Will” is, in its way, a very good short story.—Mr. Wood’s 
excellent series of papers, ‘‘ Among the Welsh,” is continued. 

The frontispiece of the Art Journal is an etching by Mr. 
D. Mordant, after J. E. Santin’s ‘“The Apple Seller.” ‘Ihe picture 
is a charming one, and the etcher’s work has been well executed. 
Mr. Joseph Hatton’s ‘* London Club Land” is bright and enter- 
taining. The writer has evidently found his American experiences 
not without their value in enabling to elucidate his subject. 


THE farewell revival of Ours at the HAYMARKET Theatre on 

Saturday evening met with a reception which has not been 
characteristic of first nights at the Haymarket since that house passed 
into the hands of its present management. The audience were 
somewhat cold and apathetic, nor did even the patriotic ring of the 
references to Russia or the tokens of the military excitement in 
England during the Crimean War awaken any perceptible enthu- 
siasm ; though the departure of the Guards at the end of the second 
act, with all its stirring martial music, moved the spectators, as it has 
never yet failed to do, to an outburst of applause. The truth is 
that this slight but pretty and interesting play was not quite as well 
acted as we have been accustomed to see it. No doubt allowance 
must be made for the playgoers’ prepossessions, Among the 
audience of Saturday evening there were probably many who had 
fresh in their memory, for example, Mr. Hare’s fine portrait of the 
high-bred chivalrous Russian nobleman, and with these Mz. 
Brookfield’s performance of the same part, though, like all that 
Mr, Brookfield does, it is marked by originality and artistic 
sense, would seem but an ill exchange; as indeed did Mr. 
Arthur Cecil’s assumption of the same character. To such 
disadvantages must be added the very general familiarity wit 
the jokes about Sergeant and Mrs. Jones and their numerous 
progeny, and with the amusing bickerings between Colonel 
Shendryn and his wife. It would seem that popular pieces, for this 
obvious reason, cannot be safely revived except at considerable 
intervals of time ; though the choice of this comedy seems to have 
been governed by a notion that it possesses, by virtue of its military 
complexion, a sort of afrvopos character. Fortunately Mrs. Bancroft 
is once more seen in her old part of Mary Netley, in which her 
playful vivacity and charming wiifulness are not less delighiful than 
~ heretofore ; while Mr. Bancroft returns to the part of Hugh Chalcot 
with quite a new zest. ‘he part of Blanche Haye falls to that 
always pleasing actress Miss Calhoun, who is matched with a manly 
and highly presentable lover in the person of Mc. Barrymore. The 
humours of the final scene in the Crimean hut were at least well 
appreciated ; and the curtain fell amidst a friendly demonstration 
which went far to atone for the languor discernible up ‘0 a certain 
point. 
: An adaptation of Clara Soet/, entitled Bad Boys, of which we 
may say more next week, was brought out on Wednesday at the 
CoMEDY Theatre. It is simply a rather ingeniously-constructed 
farce in three acts, and though the scene is transferred to England, 
the atmosphere remains thoroughly French, and, it may be added, 
French of the recognised Palais Royal type. ‘Ihere is a disagreeable 
suggestiveness about some of the allusions which displeased 
ourselves, though many of the audience appeared highly delighted. 
The first act was rather tame, the last two were very lively, but 
altogether Bad Boys owes less to the playwright than to the per- 
formers. They were good all round. Miss Tilbury, Miss Minnie 
Bell, Miss Violet Cameron, Messrs. Arthur Roberts, Carton, and 
Marius (the latter capital as a peppery Indian colonel, in spite of 
his foreign accent), especially deserve commendation. 

Mr, Melford’s new farcical comedy, entitled 4 Rezgn of Terror, 
at the AVENUE Theatre is, it appears, an adaptation of one of 
Labiche’s comedies. It is a very amusing piece, and is cleverly 
acted. . 

‘A new three-act comedy, by Mr. Sydney Grundy, entitled 7%e 
Silver Shield, will be produced with a strong company at a special 
matinee at the STRAND Theatre on Tuesday, the 19th inst. Miss 
Amy Roselle will play the part of the heroine.-—Mr. J. S. Clarke, 
the American comedian, has reappeared at the Strand Theatre in 
his old popular part of Major Wellington de Boots in the Wirow 
Hunt. Mr, Conway and Mrs, Alfred Maddick take part in the per- 


formance. ; 
Miss Mary Anderson took her farewell of London audiences on 
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t the Lyceum, at which theatre Mr. Irving and his 


t 5 i 
Balusday test? g after their long professional tour in 


company reappear this evenin 


the United States. 
a adaptation of M. Pailleron’s celebrated comedy, Le Monde ou 
be produced under the title of Culture, 


at a morning performance at the GAIETY. : et 

The Great Tay-Kin is the facetious title of a new comic musica 
trifle, described as a ‘‘Japananza, or Japanese Mystery,” to be 
brought out at TOoLE’s Theatre this week. The author is Mr. 
Arthur Law; the composer, Mr. George Grossmith. ; 

The dates of the performances of plays in the open air by Lady 
Archibald Campbell's Company in the grounds of Coombe House, 
Kingston-on-Thames, are fixed for May 28, 29, and 30, June 29, 
30, and 1st of July, July 14, 15, and 16. As You Like /t and The 
Faithfull Shepherdesse will be produced under the direction of Mr. 


E. W. Godwin. : ey 
Mr. R. De Cordova will recite Mr. W. S. Gilbert's fairy play, 


Broken Hearts, on Tuesday, 26th inst., at Steinway Hall, at 
8.30 P.M. 


Mrs. WELDON is not to be allowed to emerge temporarily from 
durance vile in Holloway Prison in order to enjoy once more the 
luxury of conducting in person her own case, in this instance an 
action which she has brought against her husband’s attorney. An 
application to that effect having been made by her through counsel, 
the Queen’s Bench Division rejected it, as one for which there was 
noauthority, and which they had no power to grant.—A committee 
has been formed to take steps to procure Mrs. Weldon’s release. At 
a preliminary meeting a resolution of protest against the severity of 
her sentence was supported by four of the jurymen who tried her. 

Errecr Has BEEN GIVEN to a most singular claim for tithe, 
or payment in lieu of tithe, which 330 years ago was imposed on 
occupying inhabitants in the parish of St. Botolph, Aldgate, by a 
Statute of Henry VIII. The plaintiff was the lay impropriator, and 
there were some twenty defendants. No proof was given of any 
payment having been made in respect of their property since 1535, 
and bya recent statute the tithe was extinguished in 1881. But 
the plaintiff claimed for two years or thereabouts prior to the date 
of legislative extinction, and the Court of Appeal having overruled 
the decision of the Chancery Division that the claim was barred 
by the Statute of Limitations, Mr. Justice Kay, sitting in that 
division, when the case was brought before him a second time for 
hearing, has had no option but to give reluctantly judgment for 
the plaintiff. That such a claim would be made could scarcely 
have occurred to the framers of the statute which extinguished the 
payment. 

ANOTHER CAUTION TO JOURNALISTS has been given by the 
verdict of a special jury in the action for libel brought by Messrs, 
Kirk and Randall, the well-known contractors, against the proprie- 
tors of the weekly financial paper, the Bzd/éondst, which, referring to 
the resumption of the works at the new Tilbury Docks, represented 
their suspension as due to the failure of the plaintiffs, the original 
contractors. Messrs. Kirk and Randall had not failed, and the 
termination of their connection with the Docks had been caused 
simply by a disagreement as to the terms of the contract. The 
week after the libel appeared: the Bzé/zonist inserted an ample 
apology and expression of regret for the mis-statement. But Lord 
Coleridge, while admitting that the defendants had ‘‘met the case in 
a handsome spirit,” summed up for higher damages than the 
rol. 10s. paid by them into Court, and the jury gave the plaintiffs a 
verdict for 250/. damages, to which, of course, must be added the 
whole costs in the action. 

IN THR TRIAL OF THE QUESTION AT Nisi Prius which of two 
persons, a father and son, the latter having become bankrupt, was 
the real principal of a money-lending business at Hull, some curious 
facts were disclosed. The business was one chiefly of lending money 
on bills of sale,- and was conducted very much on the principle 
which guided the youthful Ralph Nickleby when making loans to 
his school-fellows. Thus, in one instance, it appeared from the 
books that the borrower received about 4o/., and that ‘‘ bonus and 
interest” came toabout the same amount, making his debt 80/. In 
answer to questions from the judge, the father stated that the 
business had been pretty well destroyed by the Bills of Sale Acts, 
1882, which contained a clause doing away with bills of sale for sums 
under 307. Upon this Mr. Justice Cave remarked, ‘‘ Then the Act 
has done some good,” : 
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FARM PRODUCE is so often sold below cost price, while the 
retail consumer fails to benefit, that we are glad to see that in agri- 
cultural circles something like a stir is being made, with the view of 
securing a direct sale to consumers of farm produce, ordinarily sold 
only through one or more middlemen. It has been suggested—(1) 
That a limited liability society should be formed to sell as much 
below market value only as would attract consumers generally. (2) 
That the shareholder A should never receive more than 5 per cent. on 
his share. (3) That the price given to B for his produce should be 
such a price as the committee of management think they can really 
afford, after paying A’s dividend, and all working expenses. (4) 
That the shares be 14. each. (5) That B, that is, the man who 
wishes to sell his produce to the Society, must be a shareholder to 
the extent of ten shares. (6) That nobody be allowed to buy of the 
Society but shareholders and annual subscribers. 

A FARMERS’ MUTUAL ASSOCIATION, with the object of finding a 
profitable sale for produce, was projected at a meeting held at 
Hatchett’s Hotel the-other day, and there appears to be some 
chance of such an association being established. Whetherthis attempt 
be successful or the next one alter that, or whether the interval 
between now and success be a period of many years, we are not the 
less convinced that in the face of foreign competition, and in 
presence of the comparatively high wages without which farm labour 
cannot now be obtained, farmers and retail consumers will have to 
be brought far more closely together than they have hitherto been. 
The profits of the retail tradesman will have to be abated ; first, 
because they are the least indispensable ; and secondly, because their 
extent provokes other schemes, some of which will eventually prove 
effective. The sale of poultry, eggs, butter, milk, and cheese direct 


from the farm to the private house would be an immense advantage, _ 


both to farmer and to consumer. 

THE Weak PoINnt in all such schemes as those which we have 
been indicating is to be found in the want of interest which the 
servant of the farmer and the consumer would feel when he was no 
longer an independent tradesman but a salaried agent. There must 
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be somebody to collect the produce and to distribute it. If he is paid 
wages he cares nothing for sales ; if he is paid commission he will 
be simply an ally of one person to the bargain, the farmer. The 
drawbacks of this want of lively interest, as well as the temptations 
to dishonesty which it offers, are wittily sketched in the ‘* Monks of 
Thelema,” by Messrs. Besant and Rice, a novel which has more 
social and economic suggestiveness than many a graver “‘tome.” At 
the same time, the difficulties are not insurmountable. Good 
companies, banks and agencies, great emporia like ‘‘ the Stores,” or 
certain private ‘‘ houses,” manage to command effective service, 
‘The attempt requires capital and capacity, but these are still not 
lacking in England, and with these it should succeed. 

_ THE ENSILAGE COMMISSION has been busy wading through a 
mass of evidence on a subject which, like our wheat trade with 
India or the question of the Soudan, has, in a space of time which a 
child might easily recollect, sprung from the most complete 
insignificance into the utmost importance in its particular branch of 
agriculture, politics, or trade. The evidence as taken at 
present shows not only the immense value of the process as a means 
of saving crops in time of rain, but also its general adaptability to 
the utilising of much green produce hitherto wasted. The number 
of silos in England in 1882 was but six, while the close of this year 
will probably see between one and two thousand either constructed 
or in procession of construction. 

Mr. Swan, the winner of the champion prize for ensilage in 
D cember last, told the Commission that he had two silos, and was 
building three others. The silos would hold a hundred tons, and 
they cost about a sovereign a ton. He covered with inch-boards and 
bricks on the top. ‘Ihe first year he put in grass only, unchaffed, 
with a few tares and oats on the top when the ensilage had subsided, 
The tares were not good, the oats seemed to be very good, and the 
cat:le ate them, but when they brought them up to chew the cud, 
they spat them out. He attributed that to his not having cut the 
oats short enough, only two inches. The grass was not cut at all. 
He believed in chaffing three-eight to half-an inch. He had proved 
that a diet of ensilage and oil-cake kept cattle wonderfully well, and 
was especially adapted to winter feeding. If ensilage caused any 
taste in butter of cows fed on it, this was due to the milkman 
allowing the whole of the milk to stand in the cowshed until the 
milking was done. 

ScorrisH Farmers in the Lowlands have a full average number 
of lambs, and the litt!e ones are doing well. In the Highlands 
lambing is now at its height, and though the ewes are not usually in 
very good condition, the favourable weather enjoyed prevents those 
losses which comparatively weakly health in the mothers would 
probably induce in a rigorous season, The grass is still very back- 
ward, and turnips and other roots have been eaten up ‘“‘close.” 
Sowing is almost completed south of the Clyde, but north of that 
stream there is still a good area of oats to sow, also some barley 
land. The rents of farms in Scotland continue to fall, and some of 
the recent spring lettings are at 30 per cent. reduction. The death 
of the Earl of Selkirk, one of the most popular of Scottish landlords, 
and the reported approaching sale of the Earl of Crawford’s great 
estates in Aberdeenshire, are noteworthy incidents. 
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WEATHER CHART 
For THE WEEK ENDING WEDNESDAY, APRIT 29, 1885 
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ExpLanaTion.—The thick line shows the variations in the height of the 
barometer during the past week ending Wednesday midnight. The fine line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum ani 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
occurred. ‘The information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 

_REMARKS.—Since last week the weather has fallen into a changeable con- 
dition generally. Over the more western part of the United Kingdom rough 
winds and rather dull rainy weather have Geen experienced, whilst elsewhere 
alternating sunshine and show:r has prevailed. At the commencement of the 
period a shallow depression had just passed from our south-west coasts In a 
north-easterly direction to the North Sea, bringing rain rather generally. This 
was followed by the approach to our western coasts of a series of large and 
rather deep depressions (with subsidiaries in the south-west), travelling north- 
wards. Strong southerly winds or gales, therefore, predominated at most of our 
western stations, with rain and somewhat dull weather, but moderate to light 
southerly breezes blew elsewhere, attended by pleasant and seasonable condi- 
tions, although occasionally showery, A thunderstorm occurred at Liverpool on 
Sunday (26th inst.), and thunder was heard in London during a sharp squall of 
wind and rain on Saturday afternoon (25th inst.) ‘lemperature has been two or 
three degrees above the average in Scotland, but has not differed much from the 
normal elsewhere. ‘The barometer was highest (29‘81 inches) on Monday (27th 
inst.) and Wednesday (2oth inst.); lowest (29°31 inches) on Saturday (25th inst.); 
range, 0°50 inches, Temperature was highest (65°) on Tuesday (28th inst.) ; 
lowest (42°) on Tuesday (28th inst.); range, 23°. Rain fell on six days. Total 
amount, 0°76 inches. Greatest fall on any one day, 0°30 inches on Wednesday 
(2gth inst.), 

——___—>—_——___—— 

MovEL DWELLINGS FOR WORKPEOPLE. Last week a hand- 
some building, containing a coffee-tavern, lecture-hall, library, and 
workmen’s dwellings, erected by Messrs. Chubb in connection with 
their works, in the Glengall Road, Old Kent Road, was inaugurated 
by the Earl of Harrowby, acting in the place of the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, who was unable to fulfil his promise to attend on account of 
indisposition. The buildings have Leen designed by Mr. E. Hoole, 
F.R.L.B.A., and consist of a large hall, coftee-tavern, reading-room, 
kitchen, and retiring-rooms upon the ground-floor. Above, three 
floors of dwellings have been constructed, consisting chiefly of single 
rooms, of which there are twenty-nine, so grouped that they can be 
combined without alteration into two-roomed, three-roomed, or four- 
roomed tenements, according to the various requirements of the 
families inhabiting them. Water is obtainable, and a laundry 1s 
provided on each floor, the flat roof furnishing an ample drying- 
ground. The erection of this building was not undertaken before 
the firm had had a conference with the workpeople, and ascer- 
tained their wishes on the subject, and the management of the hall 
and coffee-tavern will be entrusted toa committee of the employs. 
These premises, tov, will be available for use by workpeople employed 
in other factories, and by residents in the neighbourhood. 
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WHAT ALONE ENABLES US TO DRAW A JUST MORAL FROM 
THE TALE OF LIFE? 


‘‘Were I asked what best dignifies the present 
and consecrates the past; What alone enables us 
to draw a just moral from The Tale of Life; 
What sheds the PUREST LIGHT UPON 
OUR REASON; What gives the firmest strength 
to our Religion; What is best fitted to 
SOFTEN THE HEART of man and elevate his 
soul, I would answer with Lassues it is 


EXPERIENCE.” 


LORD LYTTON. 


is estimated by a VERY LOW CALCULATION, tnat at least £20,009,000 are’ lost every year in 
ence of those diseases which the science ,of Hygiene teaches us HOW TO AVOID. yphoid 
ONE ills ee every year in this sountty fas. Oaly abORE As er cent. of those attacked 

must be at least 134,000 cases every year, and it is probable that the number is con 
DR. NEWSHOLME j ns 
‘lit_mind can grasp the loss to mankind and the misery entailed that these figures reveal ? 
hes to the carth so many hopes, breaks so many sweet alliances, blasts so many auspicious 
as untimely death? To say nothing of the immense increase of rates and taxes arising 
e loss of the breadwinners of families. 


WE ARE AT PRESENT AT THE MERCY OF THE IGNORANT 
AND CARELESS. 


Wh 


¥ 


order to prevent a disease it is necessary to remove its causes, by that means you hinder 
nor poisan from. gaining admission, ‘at the same time you must sustain the vital powers 
ng to the Blood what is continually being lost from various causes, and by that means you 
st the poison being retained in the body. The effect of 


ENOS FRUIT SALT 


Is to take away all morbid poison, and to supply that which promotes a 
healthy secretion. 


ANNUALLY, AND MILLIONS FREED FROM INCALCULABLE SUFFERING.— 

have died from Preyentible Diseases in this country. It is the duty of every one to ayert 
With each bottle of ENO'S FRUIT SALT is wrapped a large Illustrated Sheet, showing 
means of Stamping out mnfestigus: Diseases preven BuOOD POISONS, te f this 
i atio: vere universally carried out, many _ forms o isease no i h 
Cee sist, ds PLAGUE, LEPROSY, &c. have done, when ihe true cause HAS 


BiCoME KNOWN. 
‘a E&YPT, CAIRO.”—Since my arrival in Egypt, in August last, I 


have on three, seperate occasions been attacked by fever, rom which on the first occasion 
I Jay in hospital for six weeks. The last two attacks have been. however, completely repulsed in 
~ remarkably short space of time by the use of your valuable FRUIT SALT, to which T owe my 
at. the very least, if not my life itself, Heartfelt gratitude for my_ restoration and 
ls me to add my testimony to the already overwhelming store of the same, and 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF LIVES MAY BE SAVED 
M 


» best 
Dian 


present health, 


ervation impe t 1 
so doing I feel that I am_but obeying the dictates of duty.—Believe me_to be. Sir. gratefully 
‘ Mr. J. C. ENO.” = , 


s, A CORPORAL, 19th Hussars, 26 May, 1883. 


ye 


PHYSICAL AND MENTAL TOIL.—‘‘I am working from between 
ix and seven in the morning until ten and eleven, and very often twelve o'clock at night, 
ing I wake up as usual a little after six o'clock, but I am 
I take two teaspoonruls of your FRUIT 


round, and on Sunday morning. 
id that itis a day of rest. My head feels large and ee 
k fa: 


ALT about half an hour before. breakfast, and after breakfast it has removed the load from my 
head, and I feel ‘like a giant refreshed with wine.’ For some years I have received much_ benefit 
from your FRUIT SALT. I have recommended it to many.—Yours, &, A SON OF’ TOIL— 


March, 1885.—Mr. J. C. ENO. 
HE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—‘A new invention is brought 
before the public, and commands success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately 
introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, 
and yet not ‘so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an_ ingenuity that iemployed in an 
vriginal channel, could not fail to secure reputation ‘and profit.,—ADAMS, 


CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is 
marked “‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it, you have been imposed 
on by a worthless imitation. 


IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW TO 
PREVENT DISEASES. 


DIRECTIONS 


SoLpD BY ALL CHEMISTS. _ 


Prepared only at Eno’s Fruit Salt Works, Hatcham, London, S.E., by 
J. C. Eno’s Patent. 


JEWELLERY "2a So 


Impossible to Imi- 
tate, as every Cock is 


different, and is a THAT Earrings, 6s. 6d. pair. 
specimen of Old En- CANNOT BECOME Brooches, 6s. 6d. each. 
glish Pierced work. COMMON. Bracelets, 25s. each. 


Lockets, 10s. 6d. each. 

Dress or Vest Buttons, 
6 for 155. 

Scarf Pins, 3s.6d. each. 


We think we have secured all 
that are in the market. 


M> ‘eof Old English WATCH Solitaires,.6s. 6d.a pair. 
COCKS (Old Gold Colour). ’ ‘ 
Designs 

Miry af these ges eae 

Cc 4 are fom % Other 
» Years “sent free 

and safe by 

post upon 

receipt of, 

Cheque or 


P.O.O, to 


ag 


S. SMITH & SON, Jewellers and Watchmakers, West Strand Observatory, 


¥ STRAND; ALSO AT $5, STRAND, & 7, Batu PL,, KensincTon Hic St., W. Established Half-a-Century. 


NEWEST INVENTION! GREATEST NOVELTY ! 
: THE 


Y~oN 
PATENT D/460NaL SEAM (CORSET 


Patented in England and on the Continent. Will not split in the Seams nor 
tear inthe Fabric. Exquisite Model. Perfect Comfort. Guaranteed Wear. 

Le Follet says:—'' A novel invention in Corsets, admirably calculated to 
prevent the very disagreeable occurrence of split Seams. The cut is very 
good and becoming, and may be adapted to any figure with advantage.’ 

The Queen saysi—' The Corsets are a new departure. ‘The material is cut on 
the cross, and the component parts being also arranged diagonally, the Seams 
have no strain. They are adel modelled, exquisitely neat and strong, 
and the workmanship all that could be desired.” > 

Beware of worthless imitations. Every genuine Y and N CORSET is 
stamped * Y and N PATENT DIAGONAL SEAM CORSET, No. 116," in 


oval. 

GOLD MEDAL, NEW. ZEALAND _ EXHIBITION, 1882 ;, GOLD 
MEDAL (HIGHEST AWARD) FOR CORSETS LONDON INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1884. ‘ = 
SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS AND LADIES’ OUTFITTERS IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM AN? COLONIES. 


THE GRAPHIC 
OLD MAID’S HEART. 


A” 
.. ,Micnart Watson's latest,song, 
Refrain—For my heart has been growing big, dears, 
Vhile you thought it was growing old ; 
There are never too many children 
n For an old maid's heart to hold. 
Deserves a piace in_the foremost ranks of our 
mezzo-soprano songs.’ —Graphic. 
ae In keys for all voices, 2s. net. 
OUS DEUX.” 
Epcar pe VaLtmeney'’s New Waltz. 
Of all Musicsellers. 


x 4 as. net. 
ROBERT COCKS and CO., New Burlington Street, 
ondon. 


HOW MISOGYNISTS, ARE CAPTIVATED. 
In 1 vol., at all libraries, price ros. 6d. ex. cl. (post. 6d.) 


ISOGYNY and the MAIDEN. 


.W4 By PautCusuine, Author of “ Beaulieu,” &c. 
A cleverly-written and strikingly original work, 
the characters being skilfully drawn, and the incidents 
throughout of an interesting character, 
London: J. and R. MAXWELL, Shoe Lane, E.C. 


New Novel. In vols., at all libraries, price 31s, 6d. 

ELL FRASER; or Thorough 

N RESPECTABILITY. By E. Ines, Author 
of "Guy Darrel’s Wives,” &c. : 

The work is a good character study, well main- 


tained from chapter to chapter, and full of pathos.” 
London: J. and R. MAXWELL, Shoe Lane. B.C, 


A STORY OF LOVE AND INTRIGUE 
Int CNISE: bds. ; 2s. cl. : 3s. 6d. hf. mor., post.4d. 
DE SE: a Novel. Founded on the 

Celebrated French Drama by ALEXANDRE 
Dumas, recently performed_in Paris with enormous 
success.—London: J. and R. MAXWELL, Shoe 
Lane, and Bookstalls. 


THE AUTHORITY FOR THE LATEST 
FASHIONS FOR SPRIN ‘i 
DRESSES, MANTLES, ae eine. Viearont 
The MAY NUMBER now, ready, price 6d., post 


free, 7d. 
evi oo JOURNAL, 
containing the NEW STYLES and COMING 
FASHIONS exhibited by about. SEVENTY 
ELEGANT ENGRAVINGS of the LATEST 
MODES, with accurate and simple descriptions. 
The LATEST LONDON and PARIS FASHIONS 
PRETTY HOMES AT A SMALL COST, 
k : Lady Constance Howard. 
Continuation” of two] Gardening in May. 
Serial Stories. eS dle.” 
Sylvia's Monthly Letter. 


uddle. 
Poetry, _ Original d 
Elizabeth Barrett Brown- ze pee ee 


Selected. 
Sylvia's Advice on Dress 


NBs 5 
Prize Literary Competi-| ‘and ome- Manage- 
tion. | ; ment, Economical 
How it Can be Done.” Cookery, &c. 


Tete a a eT eaLE SUPPLEMENTS 
ie lOMowing s a it, ty. —_ 
1. ALARGE COLOURED FASHION PLATE, 
2 A FULL-SIZED GUT-OUT PAPER PAT- 
ERN of the NEW. and HANDSOME 
“FRANCINE VISITE,” 
WARD, LOCK, & CO., Salisbury $q., London, E.C., 


In Monthly Parts, 6d. each. Part 1 now ready. 
BEETON’S NEW BOOK OF 
ARDEN MANAGEMENT. 


Greatly enlarged. entirely remodelled, tho- 
roughly revised, profusely illustrated with Coloured 
Plates and many Engravings. To becompleted in 
about twelve parts, Prospectus post free. 

This is a complete and exhaustive work on the 
theory and practice of gardening in all its branches, 
embodying full and detailed information on every 
subject that is directly or indirectly connected wit 


the art. 
With Part x will be presented a BEAUTIFULLY 
COLOURED PLATE, exhibiting twofuseful and 
elegant designs for window gardening. Price 6d. com- 
plete, of all Booksellers, and at all Bookstalls ; or 
pest free, 7d., from . 

ARD, LOCK, & CO., Salisbury Sqa., London. E.C. 


x. IN MONTHLY PARTS, ONE SHILLING 
EACH 


Part 1 now ready at all Booksellers. 

THE EIGHTEENTH EDITION, : 
BROUGHT DOWN TO THE SPRING of 1885, of 
4H AYDN’S DICTIONARY of 

DATES. Relating to all Ages and Nations. 
for Universal Reference. 
ENLARGED, CORRECTED, AND REVISED 

THROUGHOUT. 

Complete in about.16 parts _ Prospectus pust free. 

HAYDN’S DICTIONARY _of DATES is 
the foremost and most complete Book of Reference 
in the world, indispensable alike to the student, the 
statistician, the merchant, politician, and. general 
reader. 

The Times says: ‘'' Haydn's Dictionary of Dates’ 
is the most universal Book of Reference in a moderate 
compass that we know of inthe English language. 
The Standard says: "By far the readiest and most 
reliable work of the kind 


3. BROUGHT DOWN TO THE’SPRING of 1885. 
AYDN’S DICTIONARY of 
Ea eae Edition, revised, corrected, 
ti 
TE HISTORY OF THE WORLD TO THE 
PRESENT TIME, comprised in 
1,000 PAGES, 12,000 ARTICLES, and 
DATES and FACTS. 
Cormulete in about 16 Parts at 1s. each. Prospectus 
t aN 
‘ondon: WARD LOCK, and CO., Salisbury 
quare, E.C, 


doa REGENT STREET. 


120,000 


E&tRACT from ‘‘ The Queen, the 
LADY'S NEWSPAPER: ” 


“THE NOVELTIES shown by 

Messrs. JAY, Regent Street, in Dresses, 
Mantles, and Bonnets are a striking evidence of the 
manner in which good taste and style can triumph over 
the. difficulties OF the trying costumes required ina 
maison de deuil.” 


PECIAL INFORMATION.—The 
latest French Silk Costumes, composed of black 

silk, with some very novel garnitures. Ladies are 
specially invited to view these productions of the 


diste’s art and good taste. 
French mogsy A REGENT STREET. 


GPECIAL. —New Pattern Black 
Silk Costumes, trimmed handsomely with 
fashionable garnitures, 54 guineas each, including silk 


immings for.making a bodice. 
and trimmifs 7S REGENT STREET. 


DINNER DRESSES. fj 
Messrs. JAY havea new and most fashionable 
assortment for evening wear, suitable for ladies who 
are in mourning, or for those who wear black from 
choice. _Bodices are also made up by experienced 


ssmakers if, ired in a few hours. 
dressmakery ys, REGENT STREET. 


(Ost UMeS, of the latest designs 


and fashion, 2} guineas each, material for 
bodice included. ‘A remarkably cheap dress for this 
season of the year.” ? 
HE. LONDON LAX eraL MOURNING 
TH AREHOUSE, REGENT STREET, W. 


BEAUTIFUL LACES, copied from 

the Antique, Spanish, Venetian, Reticellas, 
Punto du Milano, &c. Have received the greatest 

raise from judges of Lace in London, a 
Rome, also in the Queen. They are the w i 
poor Irish womenand girls who earnestly desire help, 
which they much need. Orders have been received 
from many ladies of high rank and fashion both at 
home and abroad. and the work gave great satisfac- 
tion. Black Laces after Antique will be made to 
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CRISPEST, 
MOST 
DELICIOUS 
BISCUITS 
EVER 
BAKED. 


Sold in 
2s., 3S., and 4s, 6d. 
Tins, by 
Grocers, &c, 
Sole Consignee, 
David Challen, 
London, N. 


HILDREN’S 
c 
DOUBLE-KNEE 
STOCKINGS 


Invented in Leicester, Manufactured in Leicester, 
Sold by Adderley and Company, Leicester. 


UNEQUALLED FOR HARD WEAR, 


Every pair stamped ' AppERLY and Company” 
on the foot. 


LADIES’ STOCKINGS, 
Under Vests and Combinations. 
JERSEY COSTUMES. 
JERSEY JACKETS. 
BOYS’ JERSEY SUITS. 
BOYS’ SAILOR SUITS. 
GIRLS’ SAILOR SUITS. 


| order.—Send_for Patterns to Madame CHARLES. | 35 
' Post Office, Rathdrum, County Wicklow | ch 


GENTS’ HALF HOSE. 
Under Vests and Pants, with Double Seats. 
The Best Makes at Wholesale Prices. 


DDERLY and COMPANY, 
: Only Address. LEICESTER. 

This novel invention is designed to meet the hard wear and tear of children, by weaving or splicing double 
threads invisibly in the knees, toes, and heels;and now we splice the ankles also, just where the boot cuts through 
the stocking from the triction of theanklejoint. Leicester is the great and ancient centre of stocking'manufacture, 

N.B.—More than a thousand ladies have written to us testifying to the excellence of our stockings, their 
superiority over any other make, and their joyful relief from at Teast one half the usual quantity of darning. 


Write for Book Price List and Illustrated Catalogue post free. 
“THE , HALL’ ‘TYPE WRITER. 


Tete CUOEE COD EPA LErODe gr hee here 


Hind 


Size 14 by 7 by 2¥in. 

Unique in its simplicity. 
ew Type Writer, which is 
i e % and small letters, 
. The manner in which the machine is finished seems'to leave nothing to be desired.” 
The following Testimonials, amongst many others, have been received :— 


Price £8 &s. Weight 7 lbs. 
The only portable and complete machine extant. 

The Times referred to this machine on March 11, 1884, as follows:—"A I 
both cheap and ponable A beautiful little machine. .. Fitted with capita 
stops, numerals, é&e. . 


From W. H. GLENNY, Esa., Madras:—'I have much pleasure in_authorising the publication of my 
testimony to the excellence of the’ HALL’ TYPE-WRITER. a f such thoroughly honest work- 


manship that the dry heat of the Deccan hot weather and the dampness of the rainy season have not had 
have carried mine about without special 


the slightest effect either on itself or on its working. . . t 
I {would not be without my Type 


Riegeations and have used it in tents in all weathers, . 
Vriter for three times its cost.” i! 

From Dr. HENRY W. FREEMAN, F R.C,S.1., L.R.C.P., London :—'" I have much pleasure in adding 
my testimony to the usefulness of the‘ HALL’ TYPE-WRITER. | I find it very simple to use, a great help 
to my literary work, and very convenient in man ayein my consulting-room.” 

From C. BRISCOE, Esaq., Oxon :—* The* LL’ is a boon to those who have unsteady hands. 
I use it every day with increased facility. It isa marvel of conyenience, neatness, and simplicity.” 
Prospectuses, testimonials, and all particulars post free from 


WITHERBY and CO., 74, Cornhill, and 3252, High Holborn, London 


GOLD HALL-MARKED 
RINGS, only ss. 6d. each. 


“= What more appropriate pre- 
) sent can you make toa friend 
or relation than a SOLID 
GOLD RIN We can 
think of nothing, for a ring 
on the finger now is simply a 
necessity, anditrarely occurs 
that you see either a lady or 
gentleman without one or 
more. Weare confident that 
if you_purchase_only one of 


y these Elegant Rings, which ‘ = SERGES 


we are offering at a price very ar pe x 
little in advance to what is| For Ladies’ Dresses, beautiful qualities, 1s. 6d. to 
charged for worthless imita- | 4s. 6d, the yard ; for Children’s wear, capitally strong. 

Gentlemen's wear, double 


'\,BY SPECIAL ROYAL APPOINTMENT. 
S PEARMAN’S No other article woven 


equals this in general 
utility. 


DEVON 
rival,” 


SoLip 


Pure Woot 
ONLY - 


tions, you will be so pleased | 1s, 3d. to as. the yard; for 
with the Ring we send you | avidth, 2s. oe to 108, 6d. the yard. The Navy Blues 
that you willextend your bu- | and the Black are fast dyes. On receipt of instructions 


samples will be sent Post Free.—N.B. Any tength 
cut, and carriage paid to principal railway stations. 


ONLY ADDRESS: 
PEARMAN and SPEARMAN, 


siness with us, Remember'the 
Rings we offer_you are not 
469) Rolled Gold, Plated, or of 
5 any of the variously called 
golds, but Rear Gop, which 


will last for ages, and always . 
retain its intrinsic value, as it PLYMOUTH. 
is not liable to change of No AGENTs. 


colour or that speedy decay 
which awaits all baser metals. 
Every one of these Rings is 
Stampep with the GovERN- 
MENT HaLi- Mark, which 
} alone is a guarantee of the 

truthfulness of assertion. For 
) size of Ringcuta slip of paper 
so that it will ast meet round 
the finger, and send it to us 
with your order, mentioning 
the number of the Ring you 
require. We_will send any 
one of these Rings’ post free 


PROFESSOR BROWNE and 
ELLIOTT'S TONICLUTION, an unequalled 
Restorer of the Hair, arresting the fall, and impartin 
a healthy and natural growth to the roots. It Fait 
produce the hair on bald patches, whiskers, mous- 
taches, and eyebrows. Price 3s. 6d., 58. 6d., 10s. 6d., 
and ais., free by past, 
47 and 120, Fenchurch Street, London, H.C. 


Y on receipt of 55.6d, or two z fs 7 
for tes. éd. P.0.0. payable | pa TERNS POST FREE ON APPLICATION 
N BURNETT’S PURE 


J.G. FOOT & SON, 70,New Oxford St.,London,W.C. 


{79 
re 
Q 4 
ra 
3S 


as supulicd ica eee / 

COURT: MOURNING AND 
GENERAL WEAR. 
_ The Jet Black Dye, of specia 
intensity, which is employed in the 
manufacture of these superior 
goods, imparts a beauty of appears 
ance, and secures a permanency of 
colour, which command universal 
satisfaction; while the quality of 
the'material, both as to texture and 
finish, is of equal excellence. Also 
Le a heavy make tor Gentlemen's and 
Boys’ wear. 

EGERTON BURNETT, Woollen Ware 
No Agents. 


CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


Pimples, Black Specks, Freckles, Sunburn, and 
unsightly Blotches on the face, neck, arms and hands, 
can_be instantly removed by using Mrs. JAMES'S 
-HERBAL OINTMENT. Made trom Herbs only, 
and warranted harmiess. It possesses a most delight- 
ful fragrance, and the lovely clearness it imparts to 
the skin is perfectly astonishing. A Box of it (bear- 
ing Government Stamp) Senta free, and quite tree 
from observation, to any address on receipt_of 15 
stamps, to Mrs. G. JAMES, 226, Caledonian Road, 
London, N. Larger boxes, four times the quantity, 

stamps. This can be had of all Fecbectable 
emists. 


Addres: 
house. Wellington, Somerset. 


— 
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NOW READY. 
HE MIKADO i,0% the Town of 
TITIPU. 
Words by W,S. Gitpert. Music by ARTHUR 
SULLIVAN. E 
Now being performed at the Savoy Theatre with 
enormous success. 
VOCAL SCORE (arranged by George 


Lowell Tracy) gs. od. net. 


Ditto ditto, handsomely bound. . 75. 6d, net. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO (arranged by 
George Lowell Tracy) . 3 7 . 3, od. net. 
LIBRETTO. » 5 «4s 1s. od, net, 
: VOCAL MUSIC, ,. s. d. 
“ Three Little Maids from School.” Trio ~4 0 
“ The Sun Whose Rays”, ie oe oe ew 
“ They never would be missed ‘ Z Ka ca & 
“ Brightly Dawns our Wedding Day.” Madrigal 4 © 
“The Mikado'sSong,, . 6 + + te # 
‘ Heart’s do not break” ot ay 4:0 
“Willow, tit-willow"”  . 4.0 


PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. — 


KUHE'S Fantasia. . 4.0 
BOYTON SMITH'S Fantasia ia 9 
SMALLWOOD'S Fantasia” 2 ;4 0 
DANCE MUSIC. 
QUADRILLE. . . .  .P. Bucatossi 4 0 
LANCERS . P, Bucatossi 4 0 
WALTZ. . . P. Bucatossi 4 0 
POLKA. . . P. BucaLossi 4 0 


* LONpon: 
CHAPPELw and CO., New Bond St., and Poultry. 
CHAPPELL and CO.’S LATEST SUCCESSES’ 
BUCALOSSI. 


P#YLLIs WALTZ. 
MERRY FOOTSTEPS POLKA. 


This valse and polka will rival in popularity 

any of Bucalossi's most successful dance music. 

Both played nightly at_the Haymarket 

Theatre with great success. Price 2s. each net. 

CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street, W.; 
and 15, Poultry, EC. 


AROLINE LOWTHIAN. 
BLACK AND TAN POLKA, 


This will be the polka of the season. 
AHRWOHL WALTZ. 
Price 2s. each net. 
CHAPPELL and CO.. 50, New Bond Street, W. 
and rs, Poultry, EC. 


LFRED DELBRUCK 
LE: GRENOUILLES POLKA. 


¢ By the Composer of * Sauterelles Polka ” and 
“Visions d'Amour Valse.” 
= rice 2s, net. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New, Bond Street, and 
15, Poultry, E.C. 


SIGNOR TOSTI'S NEW SONG 
It CAME WITH THE MERRY 
MAY, LOVE. 
Sung with the greatest success by Mr. Maas. 
; Price as. net. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street, and 
15, Poultry, E.C. 


CNarreys and CO.’s ALEX- 
ANDRE HARMONIUMS for Church, School, 
or Drawing Room, from Six to 150 Guineas, or on the 
Three Years’ System, from £1 5s. per quarter. 

so, New Bond Street, and 1s, Poultry. 


( ‘LOUGH and WARREN’S PET 
ORGAN. Seven Stops, mnclisding Sub-Bass and 

Sub and_Super Octave Coupler. E 

Walnut Case, 18 Guineas. 

CHAPPELL and CO., New Bond St., and Poultry. 


LOUGH and WARREN'S 
CENTENNIAL GRAND ORGAN, 15 Stops 
9 Sets of Reeds and Combination Tubes, 85 Guineas 


CLOUGH AND WARREN'S 
PIPE and REED COMBINATION 
ORGANS. 

With one manual, from 66 guineas. 2 
With two manuals and pedals, from 120 guineas. 
Hydraulic Motors for blowing, from 8 guineas. 


( ‘LOUGH and WARREN’S 
4 ORGANS haye been pronounced by the most 
eminent musicians in ngland to be superior to all 
others in pipe-like quality of tone. 


( ‘LOUGH and WARREN’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. A combination of 
pipes and reeds which“do ‘not go out of tune by the 
most severe changes of temperature. Easy of manipu- 
lation, handsome in design, and of great durability. 
From 18 to 225 guineas. 
Second-hand from 12 guineas. | * 
Testimonials and Descriptive Lists free by post. 
CHAPPELL and CO., New Bond St. and Poultry. 
atin Se ee eee 


CHARLES HALLE’S Practical 
N 


egant Carved 


PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 

ew and Enlarged Edition. 
CHARLES HALLE’S New Pranororte Turor, 
The best and most useful Tutor ever published. __ 
CHARLES HALLE’S MUSICAL LIBRARY, 

Entirely remodelled and enlarged, 

Catalogues post, free on application. 

FORSYTH BRO PHERS. London & Manchester 


DOMINION ORGANS. 

Catalogues and full particulars of these cele- 
ost free, 

THERS, 2724, Regent Circus, 
1z4, Deansgate, 


brated Instruments 

FORSYTH BR 
Oxford Street, London; 123 and 
Manchester. 


DEDICATED TO THE VARSITY EICHTS. 
( \OOTE’S BOAT RACE GALOP. 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

And the Celebrated Picture of the 
UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE, 
Post Free Sevenpence. 
THOMAS ROBINSON, Musicseller, Romford. 


*ALMAINE’S PIANOS, Half- 


Price, From £10. 

AMERICAN ORGANS, from 45. All full 
Compass, warranted for Ten Years, carriage free and 
all risk taken. Easiest terms arranged, Old pianos 
repaired or taken in exchange. Liberal prices 
allowed. Any instrument exchanged within three 
vears, and the price paid allowed for it if one of a 
higher class be taken, Established 100 years.—gi, 
Finsbury Pavement, City. E.C. 


O LADIES.—SALE of NEW 

MUSIC at a large reduction and post free. 

All new songs, pieces, &c., of all publishers in stock. 

New copies, best editions, « Prices commence 4d., 6d., 
gd. Catalogues sent gratis, post free. 

J. W. MOF FATT. 3, Barnsbury Street, London, N. 


Established 1827. 


OW TO BUY A PIANOFORTE, 

Harmonuny or American Qian. alee 581 ges 

i sic, trations, useful and va e In- 

oft halve Man coat ee, Se WILLIAM LEA, 
Church Street, Liverpool. 

ENZINE COLLAS—BENZINE 

COLLAS 

CLEANS GLOVES—C 


I 
CLEANS GLOV CL 
CLEANS GLOV 


ENZINE COLLAS—BENZINE 
COLLAS 
i VES TAR, OIL,—PAINT, GREASE. 
REMOVES TAR) OIL—PAINT. GREASE. 
, BoM FURNITURE—CLOTH, &e. 


R INE COLLAS—BENZINE 
ee sCOLt AS the Label 
AS on the Label. 
gee the won COLLAS on the ae 


1 ] OLLAS—BENZIN 
BENZINE Cort as . 


r wh 6d., 1s.,and 1s. 6d. per Bottle. 
Agee SANGER and SON, 485, Osford St, W. 


THE GRAPH 


IG 


“Witt CAPTIVATE THE Wortp.” 
MORLEY and CO.’S 
e SONGS. 
HOME DREAMS. By A, H. BeHrenp. 
1 


G 
. A Merry So E 
LANG OF THE 
fO HEART. 
SURELY. By A. H. BEnREND. 
LADDIE. By Ciro Pinsutt. ‘ “ 
Keys forall voices. 24 stamps each. Lists free. 
W. MORLEY and CO., 269, Regent Street, W. 


NEW 


By A. H. BEHREND. 


= 
Se 
5 

tel 
fia! 


“Tue ILLustRATED Book oF PicEons stands 
above every other.”—Fournal of Horticulture. 
Issue IN Sixpenny MonTHLy Parts of 
PIGEONS, THE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK OF. By R. Furron Edited and 
arranged by L. WRIGHT. 
COLOURED PLATES. ; 
ParRT 1, now ready, price 6d. . 
“ ‘The valuable coloured plates depict every variety 
of pigeon.”—Standard, 
Prospectuses at_all Booksellers, or post free 
from CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate 
Hill, London. 


HINTS TO HONEST CITIZENS. 
Just Published, price 2s. 6d.; post_free, 2s. iy 
BOUT GOING ‘TO LAW. 
HOW TO AVOID GOING TO LAW. 
HOW TO RESIST AN UNFAIR CLAIM. 
HOW TO ASSERT A JUST CLAIM, 
HINTS TO WITNESSES 
HINTS TO JURYMEN. 
«THE POLICE COURT, 
CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate 
Hill, London. 


“This admirable journal should gladden the hearts 
of the fair sex.’ —Midland Times. 


M*F45 


Ni ae as 


Price SIXPENCE. By Post, 8d. 


NOVELTIES FOR MAY. 
NEW PARIS MODELS_of Costumes, Toilettes, 


Mantles, Chapeaux, Coiffures and Lingerie for 
Tadies; Costumes, Paletots, and Chapeaux for Chil- 
ren. 


A SPLENDID COLOURED FASHION PLATE, 
showing THIRTEEN New Models of Costumes and 
- Foilettes for Ladies and Young Ladies. 
Large DIAGRAM SHEET, containing Patterns of 
Ms The Daubrun Visite. fs The Edeline Corsage. 
2) The Eric Suit for a] (4) The Effie Pelisse. 
Boy of Six. (5) Hat fora Baby Boy. 
NEW PARIS MODELS of Costumes, Toilettes, 
Mantles,Chapeaux, Coiffures, and Lingerie for Ladies. 
COSTUMES, PALETOTS, and CHAPEAUX 
for Children. fvsens yer 
MODELS of COSTUMES and MANTLES, 
from Les Grands Magasins du Louvre, Parts.' 


DRESS and FASHION. | New Summer Chapeaux, 
MODES. FOR CHIL- HINTS on GARDEN- 


EN, A 
Fashionable Bridal Toi- | The Latest from Paris. 
ANS 


lettes. 4 WERS on DRESS, 
SPINNINGSinTOWN, Health, and Personal 

by ‘The Silkworm.” Attention, Etiquette, 
MYRA’S ANSWERS, Miscellaneous, &c. 


Designs FoR FAsHIONABLE NEEDLEWORK. 


Can be had of all Booksellers throughout the World, 


oO 
MYRA and SON, Publishers, Covent Garden, 
‘London. 


Just published, post free 6d., and Bookstalls. 
OW TO BECOME WITTY. 


_ By the Author of “' Before I Began to Speak.” 
' His treatise is thoughtful and fu 1 of satire.”— 
Lieerary World, April 10, 1885. 
FLEET PRINTING WORKS, 14, Whitefriars 
Street, E.C. 


QUE CHAPLAIN : an Incident of 


, the Nile Campaign, By the Author of ‘' Khar- 
toum’s Channon, &c.. To be had ofall newsagents 
and booksellers. Price rd.—Publisher, S.  H. 
COWELL, Printing Works, Ipswich. 


Ninth Edition; price as. 6d. 
ERUPTIONS ; Their Real Nature. 


By Dr. Barr Meapows, Physician (twenty 
years) to the National Institution for Diseases of the 
Skin —G. HILL, 154, Westminster Bridge Road. 


ORPULENCY, and its Safe Cure. 

By F.C. Russet, containing the recipe, and 

much useful information, The Bradford Daily Tele- 

graph says:—"' Mr. Russell seems to have ferreted out 

all that has been written on the subject of corpulency.” 

Limp cloth, post free, 8 stamps. of F. C. RUSSELL, 
Woburn House, Store Street, Bedford Sq., London. 


80.000 PARROTS IMPORTED 
a —~ ANNUALLY.—A beautiful African 

grey. with crimson tail, sent to any address, package 
included, for 15s. If not satisfactory on receipt money 
returned. A host of other stock. Beautiful Singing 
Canaries, small foreign birds, Pet Monkeys, Tortoises, 
eacocks’ Feathers, 3,000 Parrot Cages, and_ fresh 
arrivals daily. ‘The Gri Parrot—the Thirty Guinea 
Bird—that took the two first prizes at the Surrey Show 
in 1878 and 188r, was purchased from me ayoun bird. 
WILLIAM GROSS Ta leess Tmporterin the World, 

viverpool. 


ELEBRATED BEAUTIES OF 
THE DAY.—Twelve Photographic Portraits 
of the following—viz., Miss lary Anderson, Minnie 
Palmer, Fortescue, Ellen Terry, Violet Cameron, 
Lillian Russell, Maude Branscombe, Florence St. 
Jobe. Mdme. Marie Roze, Sara Bernhardt, Christine 
ilsson, and Mrs. Langtry, will be SENT to all 
readers of this paper who will send us their full name 
and address and three stamps Address. 
CONTINENTAL NOVELTY COMPANY, 
106, Strand, London, W.C. 


105,000 ACCIDENTS, for which 

eee TWO MILLIONS have been paid 
as COMPENSATION by the RAILWAY PAS- 
SENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 64, Corn- 
hill. Accidents of all kinds, Paid-up and Invested 
Funds, £260,000. Premium Income, £233,000. Apply 
to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Locai 
Agents, or West End Office, 8. Grand Hotel Builu- 
ings, Charing Cross, or_at the Head Office, 63, Corn- 
hill, London, E.C—WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


CHURCH AND TURRET CLOCKS. 
W. BENSON, maker of many ot 
e the best known CHURCH and TURRET 
‘CLOCKS. Now making the GREAT ILLUMINA- 
TED CLOCK for the HUSAINABAD TOWER, 
LUCKNOW, to show time on 4 dials 13 feet in 
diameter and quarter on bells of 2} tons, Also the 
Clock for NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD, &c., &c. 
Estimates and specifications for all kinds of Church, 
Turret, Stable, and Factory Clocks on application to 
the Steam Factory (the Gals one in the City of Lon- 
don where Turret Clocks can be seen in process of 
manufacture)—J, W. BENSON, the Steam Factory, 
Ludgate Hill and Belle Sauvage Yard, London. E.C, 


HARMING CRAYON POR. 

. TRAITS,—Send Photo and ros. 6d,,and you 
will receive life-like drawing from it on paper, 15 in. 
by ro in., post free, home or abroad. Tinted crayon 
or water-colour, £1 1s.; half life-size, in oi] or water- 
colour, £3 38. ;_life-size,in oil on canvas, £5 5s. See 
rospectus. — JOHN B OL, Artist from Royal 
Academy, National Medallist, 86, Warwick Street 
Pimlico, $.W. ; 


ALUABLE DISCOVERY for the 


HAIR —If your hair is. turning grey or white 
or falling off, use ‘‘ The Mexican Hair enewer,” for 
it will positively restore in every case grey or white 
hair toits original colour, without leaying the dis- 
agreeable smell of most ‘ Restorers,” It makes the 
hair charmingly beautiful, as well as promoting the 
growth of the hair on bald spots, where the glands are 
not decayed. Full particulars around each bottle. 
Ask vour Chemist for THE MEXICAN HAIR 
RENEWER.—Sold everywhere at 3s, 6d. per bottle 


With Firty LIFe-Ltke j 


ADESCHDA. 
NADESCHDA. New Grand Opera, 
in four acts, by A. GorinG THOMAS. ords 


Performed with the, greatest 
possible success by the Carl Rosa Opera Company. 
"The opera was received with enthusiasm."— ‘imtes. 
“Ts full of melody from beginning to end," —Morning 
Post. The complete opera now ready, price 6s. Sepa- 
rate songs and pianoforte arran ements to follow 
rie Le BOOSEY and CO., 295, Regent Street. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
NTHONY FAIRFAX, 


OUISA. By Mrs. Macquoid. 

GooD HATER. By Frederick 
BOYLE. _- 

FFINITIES. By Mrs. Campbell- 


PRAED. 
PERILOUS SECRET. By 
CHARLES READE. 4 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SONS, New 
Burlington Street. 


NEw THREEPENNY MAGA- 
ZINE 


Now ready, 64 pp. 8vo., ina Coloured Wrapper, pric 
3d., post free, 4c., No. 1 of the 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF 
FICTION, Containing 


A COMPLETE NOVEL, 


by JuLian STURGIS. 


Entitled 
A MAD LOVE. d 
By the Author; of ‘' Lover and_ Lord, 


“Peggy,” ‘The Wychfield Horror,” “A Shocking 

Scandal,” &e. ? 

#,4* Each Number of the Magazine, 64 pp, 8vo., ina 
coloured wrapper, will be complete in itsei! 


London: W. STEVENS, 421, Strand, and at all 
Booksellers, &c. 


LORD WOLSELEY: A Character 
Sketch. By ARCHIBALD Forses, See ‘' THE 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE” for 


May. 
Profusely Tllustrated. Price SIXPENCE. By Post 
EIGHTPEN 


ENCE. 
z [ BE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE for MAY, 1885, contains— 
I. THE LADY OF SHALOTT. Engraved by 
W. Biscompe_GaRDNER, froma Drawing by 


H, Ryranp, Frontispiece. 
II, WOLSELEY: A Character Sketch. By 
ARCHIBALD. Forbes. Portrait of Lor 
Engraved by O. Lacour. 


Wolseley: 
II. LEGENDS of TOLEDO. By Joun Lomas, 
With Illustrations by A, D. M'Cormicx, 
Ivy. IN CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL, By 
the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
Vv. A SHIP OF ia (conclusion). By BRET 
With Illustrations by HucH THom- 


Harve. 
SGN. 

VI ABOUT THE MARKET GARDENS. By 
Dewey Bares, With Illustrations by 
Dewey Bates. 

VII. THE SIRENS, III. (to be continued). By 
WALTER | CRANE. Jith Illustrations by 


WALTER CRANE. 2 
VIII. A FAMILY AFFAIR (to be continued). By 
Hucu Conway (Author of * Called Back’’). 
MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No, 23. 


“ I ‘HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
MAY. 
ConreNntTs :— " 
Court Royal. By the Author of ‘‘John Herring.” 
““Mehalah,” &c. Chap. V.—Crudge, Selicitor. 
Chap, VI— The Duca, Family. Chap, VIL— 
Beavis. Chap. VIII.—The llustrated 
by G. Du Maurier. __ s 
The Humours of Parliamentary Elections. . 
No. 11 Welham Square. Illustrated by G. Du Maurier. 
The Rise and Progress of Photography. * 
Rainbow Gold. By Dayid Christie Murray. Book 
Ill—How John Smith and Job Round grew to be 
one and the same for General Coninghame. Chap. 


T—It. 
London: SMITH, ELDER. & CO., 15, Waterloo Pl. 


WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 
RUSsiA UNDER the TZARS. 


By Srepniak, Author of ‘Underground 
Translated by WILLIAM WESTALL. 2 vols., 


Aarquess. 


Russia.” 
18s. 
* Excessively interesting.” — Times, 

For all who would form an adequate idea of the 
present condition of Russia, guage its capacity for war, 
orattempt to forecast its future, Stepniak’s work is 
indispensable’ —Sfectator, 


THE NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY: 
IKE LOST SHEEP. By Arnold 


Gray, Author of ‘ The Wild Warringtons.” 


s. 
MAIDEN ALL FORLORN. 
By the Author of‘ Phyllis.” 3 vols 
HE PRETTIEST WOMAN in 
ae ERS AW By Maser Cotuins. Second 
ition. 3 vols. 
GOME STAINED PAGES. By 
the Author of ‘The New Mistress.” 3 vols. 


LJ LORIMER, By Theo. . Gift 
in, YORK ST., COVENT GARDEN. LONDON, 
EPPs's Cocoa. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
# BY a thorough knowledge of the 


_ 4 natural laws which govern the cperations of 
digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application 
of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. 
Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a deli- 
cately flavoured beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. Itis by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be gra- 
dually built up until strong enough ‘to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood anda well-nourished frame.”—Cizil 
Service Gazette. 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
JAMES EPPS AND Coa, 


HOMCZOPATHIC CHEMISTS. - 
Also Makers of Epps's Chocolate Essence. 


3 vol: 


UNIVERSALLY PRESCRIBED BY THE FacuLty. 
laxative ang refreshing 
ruit Z 
For CONSTIPATION, 
azmorrhoids, 
Bile, Headache, 
. Loss of Appetite, 
Cerebral Congestion, 
Prepared by E, GRICLON, 
Chemist of the Paris Faculty, 
69, QUEEN ST. City, London. 
amar, unlike Pills and the 
uplial, Pareativess is agreeable 
to take, and never produces 
RILLON. TON, ae tater ieres with 
ousmess or pleasure. 
Sold by all Chemists aad Ded ists; 
2s. 6d.a Box. Stamp included. 


7 ENSURE A CLEAR SKIN 
use SULPHOLINE LOTION every night 
fora week. Itis a peculiar agreeable fluid, having 
the faculty of always producing a clear smooth skin 
by restoring its heathy action: 
Sulpholine is so ~hemis 5 
eee y sts everywhere. Bottles 


PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON 


TONIC strengthens the nerves and 

a y gthen 1 muscula 

system, improves digestion, stimulates the piretila 

Hons, promptes Appetie, animate. the spirits, and 
ughly recruits the health. otth irty-tw 

deges) Be a es (thirty-two 

old by Chemists everywhere. Insist, on hayi 
Pepper's Tonic. a ne 


"TAMAR 


[eeren 


pe a eS 
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ENRY RODRIGUES’ 


W EDDING AND BIRTHDAY 
PRESENTS, 


49, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
? 


SE “OR THE WRITING TABLE. 
In panel oe Ormolu, Oxidized Silver, an? 


China, from ats to £10. 
DRESSING CASES . tia 21s. to £50 
EWEL CASES... 0. 5 15s. to 45 
LRSPAT CHB KES. . ais. to £10 
WRITING CASES_. + + 2s. to £5 
ENVELOPE CASES oo. + 108 éd. to £5 
STATIONERY CABINETS . gos. to £6 
INKSTANDS . s+ s. 6d, to £5 
CANDLES TICKS, per pair ys. 6d, to £5 
CRSA fe te 
LI Bal fp dle 28. 
SCENT BOTTLES, OPERA GLASSES, & FANS 
And a large and Choice assortment of English, 
Viennese, and Parisian NOVELTIES, from 3s. to 45. 
TRAVELLING DRESSING 
BAGS, Morocco, Wide Opening, with Hall- 
marked Silver Fittings, £5 53.. £10 10s. £15, $20, 


£30 to £50; 
TRAVELLING BAGS, HAND BAGS, 
ABiY tre BAGS, in Russia and Crocodile. 


ORTRAIT ALBUMS at 
DRIGUES’, best make, ros. 6d. to £10. 
REGIMENTAL & PRESENTATION Altus. 
REGIMGRAPH. SCREENS, Leather and Plush, 
all sizes, to hold from 2 to 24 Portraits. 


RODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, 
Arms, Coroneki Crest. ane Address Digs, En- 
vt as . Ttistic Cesif ms. 
raved a5 Gems ND ENVELOPES, brilliantly lu- 
minated by hand in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours. 
BEST RELIEF STAMPING any coloursts.perr00 
f “ashiqnal ote Papers. 
All the Now OMEN GRAVING and PAINTING. 
A VISEING CAED PLATE siceaay® Engraved 
¢ rinted, for 4s. 6d. 
ang Te TROGRAMMES, MENUS, WEDDING 
CARDS, BOOKPLATES, and INVITATIONS. 
42, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


ee 
FAaMILy BEREAVEMENTS. 


Upon Receipt of Letter or else (- 
PETER ROBINSON’S EXPERIENCED DRESS- 
MAKERS and. MILLINERS TRAVEL to ALL 


PARTS of the COUNTRY (no matter the distance) 
FREE OF ANY. EXTRA CHARGE, with 
Dresses, Mantles, Millinery, and a full assortment ot 
MADE-UP ARTICLES of the best and most suit- 
able description. Also materials by the Yard, and 
supplied at the same VERY EASONABLE 
as if Purchased at the Warehouse in 


PRICES 
"REGENT STREET. 


Mourning for Servants at unexceptionally low rates, 
at a great saving to large or small families. 


Funerals Conducted n Town or Country at Stated 
arges. 


PETER ROBINSON’S 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256 to 262, Regent Street London. 


‘THE BEST CRAPES 


THAT WILL NOT SPOT WITH_ RAIN. 

Special qualities finished by the manufacturer_in 
this desirable manner solely to the order of PETER 
ROBINSON. 

Good qualities from ss. 6d. to ras. gd. per yard. 
Others, not finished by this process, from ts. 6d, 


to 4s, 6d. = : 
PARCELS POST FREE. 
Made Up Articles ‘ 
or Materials by the Yard 
Forwarded Promptly. 


PETER ROBINSON. 


OURT AND _ GENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256 to 262, REGENT STREET. 


“ PLATT'S3SPECIALITIES. 
Cpe POCKET HAND- 
KERCHIEFS, Linen Cambric, hemmed and 
washed, ready fe.’ use. 
The So-called pave tigatlis (18 inch). 
4s., 48. 9d, 55. 6d., 6s. 4d., 78. 9d., 9s., ros. 6d, ras. 6d. 
per dozen. : 
The So-called Three-quarter (21 inch). 
ss. 3d., 6s., 68. 10d., 7S. 9d., 8S. 9d., 10S., 125., 145. 9d. 


,_, per dozen. 
The So-calied Seven-eighths (25 inch). 
6s. 4d., 75. 3d., 8s., 8s. 9d., 10s., ris, 6d., 138. 94. 
16s, 9d, per dozen, 


PLATT and CO, 


97 St.. Martin's Lane, Jondon,W.C., will send free 
to any part of England, Ireland, or Scotland, on receipt 
ofcash with order, not less than 3 doz. at the doz. prices. 
N.B.—If not satisfactory, the handkerchiefs can be 
sent back, and others had or money returned. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
Calcutta Exhibition, 1884. 


FRY’S CARACAS 
COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable 
article."—Standard, 


FRYS 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


RY’S COCOA 
EXTRACT. 
“Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” — 
W. W.SToppartT, A Salyekfor Baistol. 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


REY HAIR.—ALEX, ROSS’S 
HAIR DYE for light or dark colours, 3s. 6d. ; 
post, 50 stamps, perfect in every particular, 
zi, Lamb's Conduit Street, W.C., London. 


LORILINE! FOR THE TEETH 

A., AND BREATH.—A few drops of the’ liquid 
Floriline” sprinkled on a wet tooth-brush produce 
a pleasant lather, which thoroughly cleanses the teeth 
from all parasites or decay, gives to the teeth a pecu- 
liarly pearly whiteness, and a delightful fragrance to 
the breath. It removes all unpleasant odour arising 
from decayed teeth or tobacco smoke. ‘* The Fra- 
grant Floriline,” being composed in part of honey and 
sweet herbs, is delicious to the taste, and the greatest 
toilet discovery of the age. Sold everywhere at 6d 


WV HY should you be plainclookiag 


when you can be beautifur ? Send stamped 
envelope for list of wonderful and harmless prepara- 


Cocoa 


tions for improving the personai a ATANCE 
Madame DE” CLIFFORD, 1, Old Siee, 
London, E.C, . 


ALUABLE FAMILY LACE.— 


cee ee properly ae oe onld last. for 
2 ries. Ladies visiting Paris should confide their 
lace toMadame VALERIE CARTER, 15, Rue Bleue 
(next door to the Paris office of THE GrapHic). 
Work-rooms insured, Highest references. 


HARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Patron—The Queen. 

The object of his Society is the improyement of the 
condition of the poor—(1) by bringing about co- 
operation between the Charities and the Poor Law, 
and amongst the Charities ; (2) by securing due in- 
vestigation and fitting action in all cases ; and (3) by 
repressing mendicity. 

Committees (38) have been established throughout 


ondon. 

CONTRIBUTIONS towards the expenses of the 
Council can be paid at the Central Office, 15, Bucking- 
ham Street. Adelphi: or to, Messrs. Coutts and Co., 
59. Stan W.C, pontebutions ie the poorer District 

ommittees can be paid tothe District Committee 
Aid Fund of the Council. 

CHARLES. S. LOCH, Sceretary, 


May 2 


“) 


1885 


BIRTH. 


~ On the 23rd inst., at 240, Seven Si in 4, AS 
the wife of JAMES Swinvyarp, of a Seg Road. N., 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE, 
OSOTTIS STOCK. 
O)2?2M4NN and CO., 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 
OSOTTI'S STOCK, 
(CP tanenn and CO., 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 
Neserrs STOCK. 
OFTZMANN and CO., 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD. 


OE=TZMANN and CO. beg to 
annonnce that they haye just purchase] jf.» 
cash the. VALUABLE STOCK of Mia 
NOSOTTI, of 93 to 99, Oxford Street, ata LARGE 
DISCOUNT from the cost_of production, an « 
sell offthe sameat GREATLYR EDUCEDPRIC 


NOSOTTIS STOCK is now in 


will be given in a fewdays—OETZN 
ComPE Hgusi AD Be 

73, 77, and 79, a AD ROAD, near Tot 
ham Court Road and Gower Street Sane 4 ie 


yet er ann and CO., 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 
PPURNITURE 


FURNITURE. 
QPTzsANN and CO 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD. 
Oc es 
CARPETS. 
QETaMANN and CO., 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD. 
DFAPERY. 
DRAPERY. 
(yeteMann & CO., 


ARTISTIC 


HOUSE 


FURNISHERS, 


67, 69, 71, 73, 77, and 79, 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 


BAai# NEUENAHBR. — GRAND 
HOTEL,VICTORIA, First Cl y 
Most Comfortable in every respec 
Situation, near the Curgarden and the 
Splendid Shaded Garden: Excellent Kiteher 
Good Wines. Moderate prices, 
J. CLEMENT, Jun., Propr! 


CCUWELTZES = COCOATINA, 


he 


net Drape tic Cocoa or Chocolate Pow: 
GUARANTE ED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA 
With excess of Fat extracted. 
The Faculty pronounce it the most nutritious. per 
feouls digestive Beverage for“ BREAKFAST, LU 
CHEON, or SUPPER,” and invaluable for Inval 
and Children. : 
Four times the strength of Cocoas Thick 
Weakened with Starch. &c., and really che: 
Keeps for years inall climates. Requires no Coo 
A tea spoonful to a Breaktast Cup costing less th 
. halfpenny.  -, 
In tins. at rs. 6d., 3s.. &c , by Chemists. 


FORD'S ZEGIDIUS. — The onl. 


Wool Fabric that never shrinks in washing 


Grocers, & 


Gentlemen’s Under Vests, six di 
each; Pants, with belt bands, 6s, od.: ha 
ts.6d. All ‘to match. Three different ¢ 
Patterns and self-measure free by post. 

R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London 


FORD'S, ZGIDIUS. —The only 


age 6 Bene adanee 
Flannel Shirts that never shrink in wasu7¢ 
met Ag. 


Can be worn without an under vest. Made in 


colours—greys, drabs, browns. Patterns po 


Ford's EUREKA SHIRTS. 
“The most perfect fitting made.’ —Véser 
Great improvements have been ma 

manufacture of “ Ford's Eureka” 5 

sizes, 14 to 18-inch neck, 4s. 11d . 6 

made, or special to measure in halt-ao 

Self-measure, &e.. tree by post of the o ; 
RICHARD FORD and CO.. 41, Pou 1a 

Set The new patterns of 

French Printed Cambrie Shirtings ane °° 


matted Oxfords for making improved F 
Shirt, now ready for inspection, or sent ire 
Three for 165. 6d.; six for 338., including two 
match.—R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, 


‘TPPER CLAPTON. . 
To be SOLD, a desirable LEAS 
RESIDENCE, containing 12 rooms. 
and dining rooms each about 19 feet bs 
uniting by ornamental archway, with cor 
at rear of drawing-room, forming when 
room nearly 50 feet long, and unusually 1 
rooms a good size, and house very comp le 
one story, and very few stairs. In thorou 
drawing and several other rooms 
In occupation of owner for past s¢ J 
has spent much on additional comforts te 
Situation dry. and on sand, “Lease 90 yeu 
rent £8 8s. Trains to City from two static 
five minutes from the house) every 19 minu 
‘bus and trams.—For further particulars ¢ 
premises. 176, Evering Road. = 
“And now I will unclasp a secret book. 
And to your quick-conceiving discon ms 
Til read you matter deep and dang EU tea 
Copy received by every, Public and Private Lty"s 
in Londer er 4 
Copy received by every County and ,Yaeht Club st 
Cc ae Kingdon in London 
opy receivec by every. ub vt s 
[RE ADVERTISERS GUAR- 
DIAN. By Lovrs Cottins. 312 pages, 
trated. Price 2s. 6d. One of the mest origins 8 
ever written. Post free. 
TO CRITICS. aA 
“Can you not read it? Is it not fair writ: 
though— ee 
te are a few pete unpleasant st wo 
at ever blotted paper. 5 b: 
e | ‘HE ADVERTISERS GUAR 
“We must not stint 


DIAN. 
Oar necessary actions. in the fear 
‘0 cope malicious censurers. | ieee 
Of all Booksellers, through The Advert ae G 
dian Office, 4, Wine Office Court, Londor, 
Post free. 
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GURLY: AN ACTORS STORY 


RELATED By JOHN COLEMAN 
ILLUSTRATED BY J. C. DOLLMAN 


En Six eekly 
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CIIAPTER III. 
THE ELOPEMENT 


ROM that night forth Flora 
was never permitted to leave 
her father’s house on any pre- 
text whatever, but 
Stony limits cannot hold love out, 
And what love can do, that dares 

love attempt. 

Despite locks, bolts, and 
bars the lovers daily commu- 
nicated with each other, and 

it was fully arranged that they 
were to elope together the very 
day Flora came of age. 

A week before that time the theatrical season 
terminated at Aberdeen, and the company took 
their departure for Inverness. 

Deempster, who had kept a vigilant eye on ‘‘ the 
play-actor fellow,” as he called Curly, finding that 
he had really left the town, relaxed his watch, and 

M‘Allister himself breathed more freely. He was 

devotedly attached to his daughter, and tried by every 
means in his power to induce her to forget the stormy 
interview on the night of the bali. The effort was in 
vain, for he could not unsay what he had said, while she 
was implacable, and remained disdainfully silent. As 
for Deempster, she did not even notice the man’s 
existence. 

Three months passed away, and Flora attained her 
twenty-first birthday. The time for the elopement had 
: arrived. It was a night of storm and tempest. Willie 
accompanied Curly from Inverness to see him start on his perilous journey. When all the house was at 
rest Flora, attended by the faithful Jeannie, went forth into her lover’s arms. Then, her courage 
subdued by her love, she melted into tears. 5 

‘*Oh, my love! My prince!” she said, ‘‘fold me to your heart. 
around me, that I may know [am yours.” 

‘* Mine, and mine only, and always,” the young man replied. 

At this moment Willie emerged from the other side of the coach, to which he had discreetly with- 
drawn with the postillions when he saw Flora 
coming. 

“* Dearest,” said Curly, “let me introduce 
my best friend to you.” 

“Mr. Jamieson,” said Flora, extend- 
ing her hand, ‘* my husband’s friends 
are mine.” 

‘*Madam,” said Jamieson, ‘should 
you ever need a friend, you may rely 
on me.” - 

‘* T shall remember,” she replied. 

Then she embraced Jeannie, and 
stepped into the coach. The girl 
turned away towards the house, 
silently weeping. The young men 
clasped hands, and bade each other 
good-bye; the postillions set spurs 
to their horses, and drove away. 
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Immediately on their arrival they were to be married by a young clergyman, a friend and fellow- 
student of Curly’s. As they sped through the night, what were rain, storm, or tempest to them ? 
Their arms clasped round each other, their kisses on each other's lips—they were in Heaven! The 
horses were strong and well-trained, the postillions were wiry and indefatigable—on, on they went, 
little dreaming that they were already being hotly pursued. At last dawn struggled over the 
Grampians, It was a dull grey morning, the rain still came drizzling down, and the sun strove In 
vain to emerge from the mist. What mattered that? ‘he love in their hearts made sunshine enough 
to illumine the universe. At this moment they pulled up. Curly alighted eagerly. Imagine his 
consternation when he discovered they had arrived, not at Dundee, where he intended to cross the 
Firth of Tay by Broughty Ferry, but at a miserable fishing village miles and miles higher up in the 
direction of Perth! The truth was, after changing horses at Forfar, the poor postillions, soaked 
through and through, half blinded by the rain and sleet, and wholly fogged by too frequent potations of 
‘*mountain dew,” had taken a wrong turning and lost their way in the dark. To reach Dundee was 
now impossible, for the horses were thoroughly blown, and the postillions refused to budge another foot. 
To make matters still pleasanter, the storm, which had lulled for a moment, now burst into a 
hurricane, the sea leaped mountains high, and at this point the Firth was absolutely impassable. 
They must wait the cessation of the storm. Alas! that waiting ! 

If they were only at the other side, the holy words once said, all the fathers and lovers in the world 
could not unsay them. Anyhow, there was no help for it, so they rested all that day at the village inn. 

Tt was a day of doubts and fears—a day of delicious hopes and desperate anxieties, With all poor 
Curly’s follies he had the heart of a man and the instincts of a gentleman, Although he had told the 
innkeeper that Flora and he were man and wife, yet, lest the breath of slander should herea(ter taint 
her name, he slept that night at the ferry house, or rather he tried to sleep, for he could scarcely close 
his eyes for impatience and anxiety. As for Flora, she slept, and dreamt she was in Elysium. 

Meanwhile, the irate father and the angry lover encountered midway on the journey to Inverness 
Mr. Ballantyne, factor to the Duke of Athol, who was driving post haste to Aberdeen. He had 
come by the direct route on the highway, and had changed horses where the mail stopped two hours 
before. The fugitives were not among the passengers, of that he was quite certain, and it would 
have been impossible for them to have reached Inverness by any other conveyance without his 
encountering them on the road. More than that, he had been at the theatre the night previous, when 
an apology was made for Curly, who had been announced, strangely enough, for the part of Tangent 
in Zhe Way to get Married. Tt was alleged by Johnston that “ Mr. Campbell had disappeared at a 
moment’s notice, and gone no man knew whither.” 

With curses both loud and deep M ‘Allister and Deempster retraced their steps, and returned to 
Aberdeen in company with Ballantyne ; then changing horses, they turned their faces towards the south. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ON THE TRACK 
AFTER a night of horrors, Curly arose with the sun, and rushed to the window. The sea was still 


raging furiously. The ferry boat was a mere cockle-shell ; ’twould be sheer madness to try the passage 
till the storm abated. Then he went to look up 


the postillions and the horses to see if it were 
possible to get on as far as Dundee. 
Alas! the postillions were dead drunk 
—the horses dead beat and lame besides. 
. Obviously there was nothing for it 
but to wait. He walked by the 
shore, and tried to cool his fevered 
brain in vain. Then he turned into 
the inn, Flora was already up, rosy 
as her namesake, and hungry as a 
hunter. No bread-and-butter Miss 
this, but a woman—a true, large- 
hearted woman—with a well-balanced 
mind enshrined in a well-balanced 
body. She was elate and confident ; 
he was feverish and anxious. The 
breakfast, which consisted of an 


abundance of fish, fresh from the sea 


When the carriage was lost in the 


an hour ago, a dish of ham and 


darkness, Willie walked rapidly to- 


eggs, and delicious fresh bannocks 


wards the coach office to catch the 


Inverness mail, so as to return to his 
duties on the morrow. ‘‘ They area J 
bonnie couple,” he said, ‘“‘and I 
think she has ballast enough to keep 
him straight. They ought to be 
happy—and yet—‘I’ve an ill-divining 
heart.’ I shall miss him more than 
I thought I should ; he has frank and 
pleasant ways—and then he’s so like 
my little brother Sandie, that’s dead @ 
—the same laugh, the same curly f 
pow, the same bright blue eyes. I 
don’t know whether it was the laugh, ; 
or the pow, or the eyes that first drew me to him. Ah! here we are.” 
archway of the White Horse, where the mail was waiting. ; , 
That very hour Deempster dreamt that the woman he loved had fled her father’s home with the 
‘« play actor fellow.” The thought maddened his brain, and burst the bonds of sleep. Without an 
instant’s delay he slipped into his clothes, and, regardless of the rain and the darkness, he rushed 
down the High Street. From the opposite direction came the tramp of horses’ feet at a gallop, the 
rattle of wheels, and the loud tantara of the guard’s horn. It was the Northern mail on its way to 
Inverness. The sounds got nearer and nearer, till at length they were close upon him. As he stepped 
aside, and clung to the wall to let the coach pass, for a moment a vivid sheet of lightning illumined the 
horizon as brightly as if it had been noontide. Looking up he saw Jamieson on the box; the next 
moment the coach had vanished. The sight of the young tragedian confirmed his suspicions, and he 
growled, ‘* Curse the long-legged brute. What can have brought him here at this unearthly hour? 
What but to help the other scoundrel to rob me of the light of my life? Yes, yes, it must be so. 
Perhaps it may not be too late ; perhaps And so, with hell raging in his heart, he ran fast as 
his feet could carry him to the Gairloch Head. : : 
In her agitation Jeannie had forgotten to bolt the door. He dashed it open, and rushing 
headlong into M‘Allister’s room, startled him out of his drunken slumber by giving vent to his 
suspicions. At first the old man was half dazed, but as soon as he could comprehend the state of 
affairs he jumped up asif he had been shot. A minute later, and they were in Flora’s chamber. It 
was too late! . # 
When he found the bird had flown, M‘Allister turned grim as death. ‘‘Go down, Dan'l, go 
down,” said he, ‘‘and bring me my dog whip.” Deempster strode down. stairs, and retumme imme- 
diately with the whip. A moment after they burst open Jeannie’s room. Voor Jeannie! She had 
overheard all, but she pretended to sleep. , is 
“That'll do,” roared M‘Allister. ‘‘Come out o’ that; none of your humbug with me.” And he 
sent the whip flying around her ears. ‘‘ Where is she? tell me! Blast you! tell me, you young 
Jezebel, or I'll cut the liver out of you ! <3 ; : 
‘The girl sprang from her bed and confronted him, with her teeth set and her eyes a-glare. Then, 
folding her arms, she said, ‘* Cut awa’, but de’il a word you'll get out o Jeannie. ; a 
“Curse you, then; take that—and that!” roared the infuriated father, as he sent the whip writhing 
into her tender flesh. Fortunately the girl had thrown herself upon” the bed in her clothes, a 
circumstance to which she probably owed her life. Mad with rage, M ‘Allister plied the whip until she 
dropped down senseless. Then Deempster intervened. “It’s no use whipping a dead dog, 
said he. ‘*D n her ! there let her lie! They're gone North by the mail; we haven’t a moment 
to lose. I'll gang and see the horses ready while you get dressed.” 
Half-an-hour later a coach and four horses, with two postillions, were at the door. Both men 
examined the priming of their pistols, both filled their flasks with spirits, then off they went through 


the night and the darkness. 
When the chase commenced the lovers had b 


So saying, he entered the 


arely two hours’ start; their destination was St. Andrews, 


and butter, lay untouched before Curly. As for Flora, she had the 


healthy appetite of young, fresh, vigorous womanhood, and was not 
ashamed of it. She did ample justice to the simple fare. He 
couldn’t taste a morsel, and called for whisky. She looked on with 
wondering eyes, astonished, and, it must be confessed, not over 
pleased. When he had got a dram or two down he began to pick 
up a little, and trifled with the breakfast, but it was in vain. He 
became fretful and irritable; every sound disconcerted him—the 
waiters’ footsteps in the passage, the creaking of the door, the 
whistling of the wind. 

All at once, as if by magic, the storm ceased, the sea became calm as 
a mill-pool. The ferryman came bustling in. 

‘*The ferry was a’ richt the noo. If the laty and the shentleman’s 
would like to cross, David would be ready for them in twa minutes.” Curly became radiant; in fact, 
became the young hero Flora’s fancy had painted him. Recovering his appetite, he attacked the 
breakfast vigorously. 

As he did so the clatter of horses’ hoofs and the roll of distant carriage wheels were heard. At 
the sound he started to his feet, and turned pale. ‘‘ What’s the matter, my love?” inquired Flora. 

“Nothing,” he replied. ‘‘Nothing, darling, nothing; only 1’m_ not quite myself this morning, 
Slip on your hat and cloak, dearest, while I settle the bill.” So saying, he rang the bell, and Flora left 
the room to prepare for her departure. The doddering old landlady came creeping along like a snail, 
and snail-like departed to make out her bill. Meanwhile the sound of the approaching carriage 
wheels got nearer. ‘‘Gracious God!” he exclaimed, ‘‘should it be——? How long is this horri- 
ble old woman going to be making out her beastly bill? How long is Flora going to be? She might 
be getting herself up for presentation at Court !” 

At last the bill came, and was paid—-at last Flora had completed her hasty toilette. 

The sounds were getting nearer. The farmer was ready and waiting. A moment more, and —— 

Leaving the house rapidly, and hurrying down towards the ferry, some three hundred yards distant, 
they stepped on board the boat. At that moment a carriage and four horses, in a ‘‘lather of sweat,” 
galloped like mad round the corner of the hill immediately overhanging the beach. Two men 
jumped out. The one roared, in a voice of thunder, “ Hold there! Come back, or by —~ I'll 
shoot the pair of you !” 

Flora sprang before her lover like a lioness defending her young, and called out : 

*¢ Shoot me first, then !” 

In his rage M‘Allister fired, and would certainly have killed her, had not Deempster struck up his 
hand. He then called out to the ferryman, ‘‘ Ho; you there, David Donaldson! You ken me; I’m 
Dan’! Deempster, of Strathmines. You see these?” and he flourished a handful of greasy one- 
pound notes. ‘‘They are yours if you put back and land those two.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and the ferryman remained irresolute. 
ful of sovereigns and forced them upon him, whispering : 

«© All yours now, and as much more when we land on the other side !” 

David hesitated no longer; he pocketed the gold, and sung out witha laugh, ‘ Heigh, Strath- 
mines, a bird in the hand is worth twa in the bush : paper is guid, but gold is better !” 

‘Ay, mon,” replied Deempster; “but lead goes further than either ina pinch like this! See 
that, noo! ” Ashe spoke he fired, and hit the side of the rowlock nearest to him, completely carrying 
it away. 

‘“* Now, David, my mannie,” he continued, “be advised ; for if I fire again I shall put a bullet 
in your shoulder as sure as my name’s Dan’l Deempster.” There was an awkward pause, then the 
ferryman replied, ‘*Say nae mair! say nae mair, Strathmines! Eneugh is as guid as a feast; I’m 
comin’ back.” So saying, with a sudden and dexterous movement, he swung the boat round and 
headed her for the shore. He had reckoned, however, without Flora, who was sitting behind him 
in the stern. With a movement as sudden and as dexterous as his own, she plucked the fellow from 


Then Curly produced a hand- 
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his seat, down came his head athwart the gunwale, and there he 
lay, stunned and senseless. Unfortunately in the struggle one of 
the oars was unshipped and fell overboard, where it drifted out of 
reach. Curly, who wasa capital boatman, seized the remainingoar, and 
tried to scull out to sea. The ferry was only two or three miles wide. 
If wind and tide served, it wasa mere nothing; but unfortunately 
the tide was going out, and the wind dead in his teeth. At first 
his skill and strength stood him in good stead. The prospect of 
the reward nerved his arm and gave him added power—-on the one 
side, love, life, happiness; on the othr, ah! he didn’t like to 
think of that! Flora encouraged him with sweet and tender words, 
while M*Allister raved like a maniac, and had it not been for 
Deempster, fvould most certainly have shot the young man, who 
presented a tempting mark as he stood at the stem, sculling away. 
Dan’l, however, merely said :— 

“* It’s just sinful waste of powder and shot, to say nothing of mis- 
prision of manslaughter. Bide a wee! He'll be glad to let 
her drift in by and bye!” So saying, he unyoked a pair 
of horses, and desiring the postillions to follow with the coach, he 
and M‘Allister rode leisurely along the side of the Frith, keeping 
pace with the boat. Despite all Curly’s efforts, although she 
drifted down towards the sea, it was all he could do to keep her 
from running ashore into the very arms of the enemy. Flora was 
for going out, upon the chance of either landing at Dundee or of 
being picked up by some ship in the offing. All the strength was 
leaving his body, but all the courage remained strong in her heart. 

‘*Let us go out to sea, darling,” she said. ‘* Wecan only die; 
and better death than life without you !” 

At length they were opposite a small fishing village. The fisher- 
men, who were mending their nets in front of their cottages, sprang 
to their feet, and stood horror-stricken at the sight of the frail skiff 
and the two helpless creatures drifting out to destruction. 

A low, moaning sound came over the water; the boat trembled 
beneath them. Curly knew what that signified; so did the fisher- 
men; so did Deempster, 

‘* What does it mean?” M ‘Allister inquired. 

“Tt means,” replied Deempster, ‘‘ that if they are not ashore in 
ten minutes no power on earth can save them. Sfe’s game to go 
down—I can see it in her eyes ; but that white-livered hound hasn’t 
the pluck to go through with it. They'll be ashore in five 
minutes !” 

The fellow was right. Poor Curly “ had not the pluck ” to see 
the woman he loved dearer than his own life go down to death 
before his eyes while he had the power to save her. He therefore 
gradually suffered the boat to drift ashore. 

The moment before they landed she said, ‘‘ Remember, I’m your 
wife, darling—your wife. Tell them that, and they dare not 
part us!” 

Now, of course Curly knew well enough that the statement he 
had made to the innkeeper, combined with certain corroborating 
circumstances, would constitute them, according to Scottish law, 
really man and wife. But he loved her too well to suffer the shadow 
of shame to fall upon her. 

As the boat touched the beach a couple of fishermen held it fast, 
while a couple more carried out the poor ferryman, who was still 
senseless, and took him to the nearest cottage. Then Curly sprang 
forth, and, taking Flora in his arms, lifted her ashore. Taking off 
his hat, and bowing formally to M‘Allister, he said, ‘*I am at your 
service, sir.” Meanwhile Deempster had arranged with Sandy 
M ‘Diarmid (the head man of the village) for the use of his cottage 
during the forthcoming interview. M/‘Allister, keeping his hand 
upon his pistol, indicated by an expressive gesture that he wished 
the lovers to precede him. Curly gave his arm to Flora, and the 
two followed the Laird of Strathmines, being in their turn followed 
by M ‘Allister. 

Standing on the threshold of the cottage was a tall, weird- 
looking woman, with hair white as snow, and large, dark eyes, with 
an eerie, far-away look in them. Elspeth M‘Diarmid (for it was 
Sandy’s wife) stooped a little, but when she encountered Deempster 
she straightened herself and stood erect, looking him full in the face, 
as she muttered, ‘‘ The evil een! the evil een!” 

When she caught sight of Curly and Flora she exclaimed ‘ Puir 
laddie ! puir lassie!” and then, with a smile of rare sweetness, she 
said to Flora :— 

‘* Come ben, my bonnie dearie!” Flora took the old woman’s 
hand, and went into the cottage without a word. Curly was about 
to follow, when he was intercepted by Deempster, pistcl in hand. 
Then M‘Allister said, ‘‘Dan’l, 1 wish to speak to my daughter alone. 
Mind this man doesn’t cross the threeshold, and don’t lose sight of 
him until I am ready for him !” : 

‘* Trust me for that,” said Deempster, his hand upon his trigger. 
The night was now falling into darkness, and the villagers had dis- 
persed, leaving the rivals alone together. As Curly made another 
step towards the door Deempster presented his pistol, remarking 
with a grim sort of pleasantry, ‘‘Mr. Player-man, this pistol is 
loaded with slugs, and if you have any regard for your health you 
will keep clear of the muzzle!” 

Curly clenched his fist, and gnashed his teeth at his own impo- 
tence. ‘‘IfI only had a weapon! If I only had a weapon!’ he 
muttered, while he paced to and fro, and Deempster mounted 
guard at the gates of his Paradise, 


CHAPTER V, 
THE WHITE , FEATIIER 


TIME wore on. 

Presently the chaise and pair drove up—the postillions alighted to 
take their orders from Strathmines. He gave them in a low tone 
of voice—Curly could not distinguish a word—he saw the men, 
however, yoke M‘Allister’s horse in front of the other two, and he 
noted that they had saddled and bridled Deempster’s horse. Then 
they sat down and began to smoke their pipes. What could it all 
mean ? 

Half-an-hour later M‘Allister appeared at the door, and spoke in 
an undertone to Deempster, who gave further orders to the postil- 
lions, and then turning to his rival, said in a curt, insolent manner, 
‘* Hi! you sir, step this way, and look alive about it !” 

Curly paused a moment, as who should say, ‘‘AmJa man, ora 
dog, to be thus spoken to? But after all, it is for her sake, for 
hers!’ And so he entered the room. To his astonishment she was 
not there. The door closed after him with a bang, and he found 
himself entrapped. He was confronted on the one hand by 
M‘Allister, on the other by Deempster, both desperate men, with 
loaded pistols in their hands. He was a prisoner, alone, unarmed, 
defenceless !_ There was a moment’s pause—then M ‘Allister handed 
to Deempster a sheet of paper, on which a few lines were hastily 
scrawled. 

‘ Willit do?” he enquired. 

‘* Yes,” responded the other. 

‘* Now, you sir,” said M‘Allister, ‘listen to what I am about to 
say, and don’t interrupt me. Fifty years ago, if a fellow like 
you—— 5 

‘* Fellow me no fellows, sir,” replied Curly, “I am a Campbell.” 

“Campbell be dd! They were aye a set of thieving caterans, 
the best of them, but they were men, not spangle-jacks, and I tell 
you that fifty yeas ago, had the best 0’ your blood done toa 
M ‘Allister what you have done to me and mine this day, my forbears 
would have given him Jedburgh law-——they’d have hanged him first, 
and tried him afier! You're not worth swinging for, else I’d think 
no more of shooting you than wringing the neck of a muir fowl.” 
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“You are Flora’s father, sir, and for her sake I endure these 


} ” 
OE reat cites more, before I’ve done! Now, listen, if you’ve 
any regard for your life, answer me clearly and quickly, a wea 
all truthfully, “Yon demented girl swears that you are her husband, 
that I know to bea lie! But she has been in your charge two days 


and nights. Have you wronged her?” 


‘Tf any other man had asked me the question I think I should 
know how to answer him. You are her father, and I forgive you ; 
but, 2s God is my judge, she is as pure as when she left your roof 
two nights ago !” 

“* And she is not your wife?” 

‘© Would to Heaven she were !” 

‘Good. Now read this paper.” 

Curly took up the paper, and read these cruel words :-— 


‘‘These presents are to attest that Flora M‘Allister is not my 
wife; and I call God to witness that neither now nor hereafter 
will I seek to become her husband. 

‘DONALD CAMPBELL. 

**Dudhope Ferry, May 12th, 18—.” 


‘You have read?” said M‘Allister. 

‘* Now ; your answer?” 

“My answer is this,” said the young man, tearing the paper in 
pieces, and casting the fragments to his feet. 

‘Just so,” said M‘Allister, ‘‘Dan’l, copy yon paper once 
more.” 

Strathmines locked the outer door, and putting the key in his 
pocket, began to write. As he wrote, not a sound could be heard 
save the scribbling of the pen on the paper. 

While the old man locked the inner door Curly looked through 
the window. It was small—so small that there was no possibility 
of escape that way. No human being appeared within sight or 
sound. Then he looked towards the fireplace. There lay the 
poker, a primitive and unromantic weapon, it is true 3 but if he 
could only reach it! Quickly as he moved towards the hearthstone 
M‘Allister was quicker still, with the pistol at his head. 

‘No, you don’t, my mannie,” said he, grimly, ‘Is the paper 
done, Dan’l?” 

‘*Tt is,” replied the other. 

‘Read it aloud, then, that there may be no mistake about it !” 
Deempster read it aloud. It was textually word for word with the 
document which Curly had destroyed. “ Now,” said M‘Allister, 
‘‘there’s my watch,” and he placed it onthe table. “It's now 
five-and-twenty minutes past four; if at half-past you’ve not signed 
that paper, by the living God I'll chance this world and the next, 
and put the contents of this pistol into your head the next minute !” 

The young man darted towards the door, but was intercepted by 
Deempster, also pistol in hand. Poor Curly! he was anything but 
a hero, but a better or braver man might have felt daunted, placed 
between the pistols of these stalwart and desperate men. He loved 
Flora M‘Allister better than anything in the warld—better even 
than life. If by sacrificing his own life he could have saved hers, I 


Curly assented in silence. 
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think he would have found courage to do so. But he reasoned that 
she was safe enough for the present ; besides, while there was lif. 
there was hope. These and a thousand other thoughts passe 
through his mind during those five minutes. Five minutes, did | 
say? I should have said five ages of agony! _ 

“Time's up,” said M‘Allister, cocking his pistol. 

‘©One moment,” said Curly. ‘‘I will sign this paper on twy 
conditions,” 

“Name them,” said the old man sternly. 

‘¢ First, that you will promise me not to coerce her into marrying 
this” (indicating Deempster) ‘ or any other man.” : 

M ‘Allister ruminated a moment, and said, ‘‘I promise.” 

“ Next—that you'll let me see her to say ‘Good-bye’—before you, 
if you desire it, but not before yonder man.” 

% Yonder man’s” eyes flashed fire, and Curly heard the click of 
his pistol, but the hate in his heart gave him courage, and he face: 
his enemy to his teeth. 

M‘Allister—was he thinking, I wonder, that he had been young 
once himself?—interposed with, : 

“¢ That'll do, Dan’l. Confound it! we can’t have it all our own 
way, and our own way of having it too! The lad shall say ‘ Good- 
bye’ to her.” 3 

‘*You promise that I shall see her, then? 

‘*T promise. Now sign.” 

“God help me!” exclaimed Curly. 
and my own with my heart’s blood 
wretch ! : 

M‘Allister took the paper, and turning to Deempster, said, “ Now, 
Dan’l—see the carriage ready.” 

Strathmines strode from the house, livid, but silent. M ‘Allister 
unlocked the inner door, and, going to the foot of the stairs, called 
Flora. 

In a moment’s time she was in the room—there was no fear about 
her. She went straight over to her lover, threw her arms round him, 
and kissed him before her father’s face. That kiss never left the 
unhappy man’s lips till the day of his death. Afterwards she 
remembered that he was cold asice. At that moment, however, 
she merely thought that he was worn out with the strain of the 
voyage. As she took his arm, and leaned her head upon his 
shoulder, the hot blood rushed from her heart to her glowing checks, 
while he stood pale as death, motionless as marble. 

Not a word had yet been spoken. At length her father handed 
her the paper. She read it, and quick as lightning, with a movement 
of repulsion as though she had been stung by an adder, she withdrew 
herelf from Curly’s arm. 

“ Did you—did you?” she inquired, looking at him. She might 
as well have spoken to the dead—the man was beret of speech, 
paralysed with grief and shame—he could not meet her eyes. Then 
she turned to. her father, and said, : 

“Ts it true? Did he do this shameful thing ?” 

The old man, overawed by her great grief, bowed his head, and 
averted his face in silence. She paused. It seemed as if the 
splendour of her beauty was gone—as if the lustre had faded from 
her eyes, and she had in that moment grown old and grey. Nu 
trace of the old music remained as she said, with scarce a tremor in 
her voice, 

“« How cold it has grown! Please, father, take me home!” And 
so she passed forth into the darkness. 

And he? Poor wretch! For a moment he seemed to lead a dual 
existence—his soul had left his body, and looked with loathing 
on the miserable thing it once inhabited. 

Hark! What’s that? 

The clatter of horses’ hoofs—the roll of carriage-wheels ! 

The sound brought him back to life. Like a madman he rushed 
from the house screaming, ‘‘Flora! Flora! My darling—my 
love—my life! It was for your sake—only listen—one word—one 
word !” 

He heard—at least, he always thought to his dying day that he 
heard, her voice calling to him for help. 

He gained upon them. As he reached the corner of the hill, the 
moon burst forth from behind the clouds. A man on horseback 
intervened as the carriage passed out of sight. Deempster, for it was 
he, as he rose in the stirrups, exclaimed, 

“‘T’ve been waiting for this ever since the night of the ball! 
Blast you! Take this—and this!” And he struck Curly twice 
across the face with the thong end of his heavy whip—almost 
blinding him, then, reversing his grip, with the butt end, which was 
of loaded buckthorn, he dealt him one tremendous blow on the head 
which laid him on the ground. 

For a moment the Laird of Strathmines smiled upon the fallen 
man, then he growled, 

‘*That’s a quittance in full, my bold play-actor, for all out- 
standing accounts ’twixt you and Dan’l Deempster !” : 

With that he put spurs to his horse, and rode away in triumph, 
leaving his rival stunned, bleeding, senscless—all but dead ! 

(Zo be continued) 


“I’m signing away her life 
” 
i And so he was, poor 


DEMANDS for the extermination of dogs are not likely to find 
toleration from Mr. Frederick Adye, author of ‘‘ The Queen of the 
Moor” (3 vols. : J. and R. Maxwell), Not often indeed have all 
dumb animals of whom men and women have made friends and 
comrades found so thorough and so efficient a champion: nor, with 
the exception of Mr. Blackmore, has the fascinating West Country 
ever had so competent a portrait painter. Cornwall and Dartmoor 
have seldom been dealt with honestly—the former particularly has 
been usurped by an order of novelists who have agreed to regard il 
as a region in which incidents impossible elsewhere may be lawfully 
allowed, Mr. Adye’s Cornwall is just what it doubtless was in th- 
Waterloo year—that is to say, very much what those portions of it 
which the steam-fiend has spared are now. However, the stage is 
of less importance than the drama enacted thereon: and ‘The 
Queen of the Moor” is, without being a great novel, one of an 
unusually high order. Its heroine, Cecil Calmady of Tor Royal 1s 
a woman certain to create in the reader much of the enthusiasm she 
excited among her moorland subjects, Itis almost praise enough 
for an author that he should have been able to imagine a character 
at once so noble and so intensely human, and to make an exceedingly 
complicated portrait entirely comprehensible with seeming ease. 
There are many fresh incidents and situations in the novel, notably 
those relating to Dartmoor Gaol when used for confinement of 
prisoners of war; and the culmination of the plot in the Battle of 
Waterloo, though certainly not so fresh, loses none of its undying 
interest in Mr. Adye’s hands. To point out the merits of the novel 
would take long indeed. Most of the numerous characters are 
excellent and life-like, either as finished portraits or as vivid sketches : 
and—a yet rarer merit—the novel is inspired by a spirit of good 
sense and by a feeling for proportion, and therefore for humour. 
We could wish that Cecil had been provided with a more suitable 
hero than that very poor and contemptible piece of waxwork, 
Arnaud de Valence: but, unhappily, there is human nature 1n that 
also, and his death entitles him to some measure of forgiveness. On 
the whole, it is long since we have read a novel with so much 
unbroken pleasure : and we doubt not the like experience awaits all 
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who can extend their interest beyond the conventional range of 
fiction. 

‘*Nature’s Nursling ; a Romance from Real Life,” by Lady Gertrude 
Stock (3 vols. : Kegan Paul and Co.), though colour-d with Roman 
Catholic sentiment, is unusually free from the objections generally to 
be taken to the religious novel. It is altogether unaggressive, and its 
theological bias need not stand in the way of its perusal by the most 
timid person of other ways of thinking, Lady Gertrude Stock has 
tolerant appreciation for persons of the most diverse and hostile 
beliefs and unbeliefs, always excepting General Garibaldi: and even 
the attempt of a complete unbeliever to bring up his daughter as 
‘*Nature’s Nursling,” without any sort of religion, is made to turn 
out anything but a failure. The story is rightly called a romance, 
and, as such, is sufficiently interesting on the whole, The 
unconscious mutual influence of very opposite natures is well 
suggested and developed with considerable skill: and altogether 
the novel is a favourable example of the intensely feminine order of 
fiction, 

“Once For All,” by Max Hillary (3 vols. : Sampson Low and 
Co.), has for its leading hero a precocious young male flirt of the 
age of seventeen ; and the principal portion of the story is occupied 
in telling how this exceedingly objectionable young gentleman nearly 
succeeded in breaking a young lady's heart for love of him, still a 
schoolboy, and of his perilous relations with a beautiful governess, 
the grand-daughter of his cousin’s coachman. Subordinate in 
interest are the performances of agrown-up baronet, who had promised 
marriage to the governess, but makes violent love to her grand- 
father’s employer, who for her part has lost her heart to a young 
man of noble blood and long hair whom musical genius and 
enthusiasm induce to become organist in a remote Scottish village. 
In this last case, fortunately for the significance of the title, true love is 
returned. Of course it will have been perceived that the novel is 
about love, and nothing but love ; and it is just about as true to life 
and nature as novels that entirely ignore the larger portions of them 
can be. There is altogether a great deficiency of artistic reason in 
it from beginning toend, For no reason of any kind, Yetta Graham, 
the girl who loves the genius, is struck blind by lightning: but, 
though she continues sightless throughout the greater part of the 
story, she might just as well have kept her eyes for anything that 
comes of or depends upon her blindness, especially as she gets her 
sight back very sensibly and promptly during her honeymoon. 
Nothing is made of this business, important as one might think it, 
in any way whatsoever, beyond the not very probable fact that her 
eyes, throughout their blindness, retained all their beauty. For the 
rest, there is nothing beyond the strictly commonplace in ‘* Once for 
All,” which appeals entirely to persons of thoroughly sentimental 
proclivities. 

Mrs. Edward Kennard, in “Straight as a Die” (3 vols.: 
Chapman and Hall), has not gone in so heavily for sport as in her 
former work, and, on the whole, to the advantage of herself and her 
readers, ‘Straight as a Die” is well and pleasantly written, and, 
while not much above the average novel in other respects, is 
certainly brighter and more sympathetic than the majority. It is to 
be hoped, for the credit of mothers in general, that Mrs. Shepperton, 
who sold her daughter Dulcie in marriage against the latter’s will, 
and ensured the success of the bargain by an elaborate system of 
treachery, is intended by Mrs. Kennard for a study in the anatomy 
of monsters. Nor is this lady the only instance of exaggeration. 
Dulcie’s husband is as thorough a blackguard as the connoisseur in 
such articles can desire, while Dulcie herself is a paragon of the 
patient virtue of suffering. The moral of the story is ot course the 
wickedness of setting lucre before love—an old and wholesome 
doctrine that has now been preached for a long time without show- 
ing as yet any symptoms of growing stale. 

** Benjamin,” asketch, by “R, and A.” (1vol. : Griffith, Farran, 
and Co.), is a purposeless story ending with the usual suicide at 
Monte Carlo. There is also a good deal about the at present popular 
subject of private theatricals, but in no respect adding to the 
humours of the theme. For the rest the story has no elements or 
qualities worth mentioning either by way of recommendation or 
otherwise. 
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AFTER a more than usually long spell of cold winds we may look 
forward to some warm bright weather. Our winter mantles are now 
too heavy, and we must turn our attention to those which are light 
and yet have a certain amount of warmth in them. For young 
people very short jackets to match the costumes are worn either 
close-fitting, trimmed with marabout or Astrakhan, or fastened at the 
throat and cut away in the Zonave shape; sometimes they are 
handsomely braided @ /a militaire. Very stylish jackets are made in 
elastic cloth, in brown, claret-colour, stone, or slate-grey, trimmed 
with goffered lace to match. A very handsome dolman was recently 
shown to us made of the palest stone-coloured ribbed cloth, trimmed 
with brown velvet leaves veined and outlined in gold thread ; very 
deep brown and gold chenille fringe, The same shaped mantle was 
made in pale grey fine cloth, with app/igudé of purple velvet phims 
and green leaves ; purple and green chenille fringe to match. Fora 
wedding the bride’s mother wore a costume of very dark claret 
velvet and brocaded satin. The dolman was of ivory-white velvet, 
with an agpiigué design of shaded velvet apricots raised, and looking 
so natural as to be quite tempting. The bonnet was quite a 
chef d’aeuvre of ivory and apricot-coloured velvet and lace, outlined 
with ivory beads, and on the left side a branch of leaves and ripe 
apricots in velvet. The bride wore a costume of ivory-white satin, 
very simply made, trimmed with Valenciennes lace and sprays of 
real myrtle, lilies of the valley, and orange blossom ; tulle veil. 
The bridesmaids wore ivory-white Indian silk, trimmed with coffee- 
coloured lace; there were twelve of them, all in their teens ; their 
sashes and ribbons were very quaintly arranged in shades of red ; 
the youngest and fairest of the group wore the palest pink, and the 
shades graduated up to the deepest ruby worn by asparkling brunette. 
The Leonardo da Vinci hats were of velvet to match the sashes in 
colour and shade. Each bridesmaid carried a fan of roses also shaded 
as nearly as possible to match the trimmings, as were the floral 
shoulder knots, tied with ribbon. The effect of these shaded 
trimmings was quite unique. The same idea might be carried out in 
the palest mauve to violet, starch-blue to purple, cream to brown, 
sea-green to the darkest shade of myrtle, and the palest yellow to the 
deepest orange. The stockings were of ivory silk, and the shoes of 
satin to match the trimming. : ’ 

Amongst numerous déstingué toilettes at this wedding was a 
costume of plush in various’ shades of moss green, and only those 
of our readers who have studied ferns, lichens, and mosses growing 
on walls, trees, and even in dark cellars, as the wearer must have 
done, can imagine the original and artistic effect of this soft, yet 
striking, toilette. With a costume of gold and brown plush was 


worn a bonnet of brown and gold plaited straw witha very high, 


double pointed front, filled up with pink May blossoms ; gold and 
brown feather aigrette. : : 

It is an established rule that when a skirt for walking or dancing 
is made short it must be short enough to clear the ground, back 
and front, by two inches. Nothing can be more ungraceful, or 
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uncomfortable, than a skirt, formerly known as ras ¢erre, which 
after the mildest summer shower requires to be held up, else it 
smears the boots or shoes. And the so-called ‘‘sensible boots and 
shoes” were made in so ugly and exaggerated a shape that people 
did not care to display them by holding up their skirts. A medium 
course has now been adopted between the shapeless canoe form 
and the painfully-pointed toes and heels; the result is most satis- 
factory. Ina leading Parisian fashion journal we find that out of 
sixteen models given, only three retain the high-pointed heels 
and narrow toes, the remaining - thirteen have square, mode- 
rately high heels and tues, in fact, look thoroughly comfortable, 
and quite stylish, For walking, the most fashionable boots 
are of kid, with polished leather or morocco tips, fastened 
with from twelve to sixteen small buttons. For ées, and 
other festive occasions, dull black satin boots, with - glazed tips, 
are worn, Shoes for walking are made of soft kid with 
glazed fronts, laced or buttoned, or of the same material as the 
costume, a very expensive mode liable to failure. It is very 
different for dinner and evening dress; when the dainty shoes of 
silk or satin are only required to tread upon soft carpets, it is well 
or those who can afford it to have shoes to match every costume. 

A few words as to the seasonable materials which may be made 
up in various combinations, as taste may dictate. Never was an 
age when the shaping and combining of materials was more free to 
individual whims and fancies of the wearers than at the present 
moment. ‘‘ Artistic” is a term which covers a multitude of 
vagaries, sometimes very graceful and becoming, at others quite the 
reverse, It is worthy of remark that by starting a style to ‘‘gloss 
over,” if we may use the term, her failures, a really plain woman 
may stand her ground against her sisters who are more favoured in 
mind or body (not estate), Given a tall, thin figure, copper-coloured 
hair, which used remorselessly to be called ‘carroty,” and a deter- 
mination to jose for an artistic beauty, and the chances of failure 
are very small. 

To return to the subject of materials. Velvet, and its modest 
variations of velveteen, are much used alone, and in combination 
with silk, satin, and wool, Stripes, checks, and shots are still very 
popular, and likely to remain so throughout the spring and early 
summer season. Bright-coloured silk petticoats and low bodices 
are worn under black or white lace for dinner and evening toilettes. 
They are no longer put on plain like toilette table drapery, but are 
caught up on one side with a cascade of satin or gold ribbon loops, 
or a bunch of ostrich feather tips, or even a gorgeously tinted bird, 
—here again trimmings are @ volonte. 

A material which is one of the most popular of the season is 
canvas; it is made in all the newest shades and colours, plain, 
brocaded with satin or velvet, and striped; it is used for costumes 
and mantles, for the former combined with silk and satin, for the 
latter trimmed with yak, and other woollen Jaces. Yet after all said, 
as to novelties in woollen materials we are bound to acknowledge 
that our tried and trusty fabrics, serge and cashmere, reign trium- 
phant, and defy competition ; they are so soft, and drape so grace- 
fully, when of fine texture, and are made in such exquisite colourings 
and shadings, that itis next to impossible to improve upon them for 
ordinary wear. 

We may now venture to prepare cotton dresses of a more or less 
substantial material. Zephyr cloth is almost as warm as wool, as is 
also Bulgarian cloth, made for the most part with hair stripes of 


three or- more -colours, or with coloured dots and conventional . 


designs, on dull Indian red, stone, brown, or grey grounds. For 
trimming these materials embroidery to match is correct. Floral 
and conventional patterns are used in combination, with plain 
materials of the same material and hue. For young girls in their 
teens cotton and linen fabrics are generally made with gathered and 
yoke bodices and plain full skirts ; some are still made with flounces 
and drapery. 

Breakfast gowns are amongst the luxurious necessities of heads of 
families, be they mothers, aunts, or sisters, whose duty it is to 
attend to the morning meal of the working members of the house- 
hold, husbands, sons, and daughters who are bound to start off 
early to their offices, colleges, or studies. It is well to have a 
costume which can be put on in a moment, and yet looks neat and 
fresh, and may with propriety be worn until luncheon time. Where 
the wearer need only head the breakfast table and give her orders 
to an experienced cook and housekeeper, there is no difficulty in 
choosing costly and elegant costumes for the occasion ; but when 
the mother or her representative is her own housekeeper the case is 
different, and economy as well as durability must be studied. For 
wet and chilly days a gown of Venetian red cashmere, trimmed with 
Eastern embroidery, a dark blue fine serge, with an agp/igud design 
of brown velvet leaves down the front and round the hem of the 
skirt, or a dark lead-coloured serge, embroidered in poppies and 
daisies, crewel work, are very pretty and appropriate. By the way, 
these woollen costumes should never be sent to the ordinary washer- 
woman, who will not fail to spoil them, but to the dry cleaner, from 
whom they will come home looking as fresh as new. 

As the days grow warmer a variety of cool and pleasing materials 
may be used for breakfast gowns. For example, tufted and draché 
Zephyr lawns in neutral tints, with conventional or floral designs, 
trimmed with coffee-coloured or cream woollen lace, wash well, and 
do not change colour. 

For mourning a most durable material is silk warp cashmere, 
made of the best Italian silk and the finest Saxony wool. A new 
and very effective material for evening wear is **Drap;Dentelle,” 
which is semi-transparent, and should be trimmed with cream or 
black yak lace, or beaded with jet. Gauze brocaded velvet is light, 
and has a very rich effect. 

We were recently shown a very novel material for the /addiers of 
cotton and sateen dresses 3 it was of cream-coloured India muslin 
worked in outline stitches of shades in green, red, and blue, the 
design being wheat, poppies, and cornflowers, 


“On tHe TRACK OF THE Crescent ” (Hurst and Blackett), 
by Major E, C. Johnson, gives impressions of travel received by the 
author on a trip from the Pireus to Pesth. Major Johnson 
travelled by way of Constantinople, Varna, and Bucharest to the 
Ilungarian termination of his journey. He carried his sketch book 
constantly in his hand, and if his drawings do not possess any great 
artistic merit, they at least help to enliven what else might possibly 
have been a dull book. He introduces controversial matter into his 
text in a provokingly childish fashion, Of a Major H—— he 
says : —‘‘ He is one of the best fellows I ever met, full of poetry 
and good sense—a strange mixture.” It is possible, however, 
further on, to quote from Major Johnson and prove’ that prose and 
good sense do not always go together. For instance, he says of 
Bucharest, or Bucuresci, ‘‘ The City of Joy, isa strange straggling 
town, about four miles long ‘and as many’ broad, and spread over a 
great deal of ground.” After telling us in so many words that 
Bucharest covered sixteen square miles of the earth’s surface, it was 
surely unnecessary to add the final clause of the sentence. He may 
still be right in thinking that it is not ‘¢generally known” that 
‘the word ‘uszar’ is Hungarian for ‘twentieth man,’ that being 
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the proportion in which recruits for the cavalry were picked in 
former times from the population. These recruits took this, the 
national costume of the time of Matthew Corvinus (the fifteenth 
century), into the ranks, and the uniform and name have since 
spread from the Austro-Hungarian service into all the armies of 
Europe.” As, indeed, everybody has not travelled in Roumania, 
Transylvania, and Hungary, Major Johnson’s book, despite its want 
of literary merit, may be found of interest by some folk. 

Mr. Vernon L. Morewood makes a valuable addition to ethno- 
logical lore, and close at home, in ‘* Our Gipsies in City, Tent, and 
Van.” The Gipsies seem to havemade their appearance in the various 
countries of Europe at different times in the fifteenth century, and 
are knownin Poland as “‘ Zingani;” in Italy,as ‘‘Zingari ;” in Spain, 
as “Gitanos;” in France, as ‘‘Bohemians;” in Germany, as 
“ Ziegenners;” in Holland, as ‘‘Heydenen;” in Portugal, as 
“Siganos;” in Lithuania, as ‘‘ Zigonas ;” and as ‘* Tchinganes, ” in 
Turkey. The Persians call them ‘‘Secrach Hindou,” or ‘‘ Black 
Indians.” Their most ancient name, Mr. Morewvod says, is 
‘‘Sinte,” or inhabitants of the ‘‘Sinda,” or ‘*Indus.” Between 
some Hindostanee and Gipsy words there is, indeed, a striking 
similarity. ‘*Lon ’ and ‘‘ Lon” are respectively Indian and Gipsy 
for salt, “Bal” stands for “hair” in both languages, and soon. A 
few of our slang words are Gipsy, as “dad” for ‘‘ father,” and 
“pal” for brother. The fondness for tent life is one of the most 
striking characteristics of the race. Only the most inclement weather 
will drive them to the shelter of a house; and the Gipsy wife of an 
English gentleman has, on the death of her husband, left children 
and home that she might roam in freedom with her kinsmen. Mr. 
Morewoodis full of sympathy with the subjects of his work. He has 
shown them kindness, and not found them ungrateful. Those who 
are curious about a people whose name is familiar, but whose whole 
existence is largely a mystery, will find here much to instruct and 
entertain them. ‘The author had one great qualification for the 
task which he undertook, industry and enthusiasm for his clients. 
“Our Gipsies” is elucidated and adorned with several sketches from 
life and nature, 

Miss Emma S. Buchheim has translated for Messrs, Chapman 
and Hall Count Von Moltke’s ‘‘ Poland.” Whatever so dis- 
tinguished a personage has, to say about a great historic fact must 
naturally be interesting ; but “Poland” wouid also be a handy 
historical manual, whoever the author was. ‘‘ Among the chief 
causes of the fall of the Republic,” says the Field-Marshal, ‘‘ was 
the continual decrease of the Royal power in the State.” This 
decline arose out of the abuse ofthe ‘* Liberum veto,” and the many 
precautions taken to maintain intact the dignity of the only free 
man, the individual noble. And this fact in the State system had 
a curious social effect. ‘It was for this reason that distinctions of 
class, the arbitrary treatment of the inferior by his superior, did not 
develop in Poland as in other countries. In the humble, fawning 
courtesy of the poor noble, degraded perhaps to the position of 
servant, we to this day recognise the hidden consciousness of his 
equality, and in the dignified kindness of the great noble, a 
patriarchal protection extended to the lowest. Owing to this 
democracy of the nobles, the monarchy in Poland degenerated into 
an aristocracy, and the aristocracy into an oligarchy.” From 
the pride of the nobles, and, in later times, the degradation of the 
peasantry, the whole of the trade of the country fell into the hands 
of the Jews, who increased incredibly, and constituted a middle 
class of foreign extraction. Of the Jews Count Von Moltke writes 
as follows :—‘* When money ceased to be a means of happiness for 
the Jews” (in Poland), ‘‘ they sought it for its own sake. Wealth 
was the one goal of each individual, and all means of obtaining it 
were lawful in his eyes, and afforded him a means of vengeance on 
his oppressors. Meek under ‘insult and indignity, sober and frugal 
in his habits, never neglectful of an advantage, was it strange that 
all wealth flowed to his coffers, that gradually the oppressors 
became dependent on the despised foreigner?” The author claims for 
the Prussian Government that it is within reach of the liberation of the 
Polish peasants by transforming them into landowners, “a change 
which even their rulers thought impossible, and which would kave 
been so for centuries in independent Poland.” ‘The translator is to 
be thanked for well translating a valuable work. 

Mr, Lennox Peel has collected together in book form a number 
of articles and papers which have appeared previously in Louguan’s 
and Land and Water, and has dubbed them ‘‘ A Highland Gather- 
ing.” The book is copiously illustrated with wood engravings from 
capital and original drawings by Mr. Charles Whymper. The 
papers deal mainly with stag-hunting and trout-fishing, and are, on 
the whole, pleasant reading. It was a good-natured and philo- 
sophic gillie who remarked to the sportsmen who missed a fine 
stag at close quarters, ‘‘ Aweel, you need not expect to get into the 
way of it allat once. The great thing, you'll mind, is to keep cool 
and aim low. Nine-tenths of the deer that go away clean missed 
have had the bullet sent just an inch above their backs.” 

‘*A Journey Due South: Travels in Search of Sunshine” 
(Vizetelly and Co.), by George Augustus Sala, are descriptive of a 
voyage through France and Corsica to Rome. The narrative is 
given in that vivacious style which belongs to the author, and with 
somewhat of that exuberant show of knowledge of France, her 
language and her ways, which becomes or misbecomes him. There 
is in Mr. Sala’s work much that must be very trying, except to 
those who are votaries of his manner of treating things. The following 
isa fair specimen of the matter in Mr. Sala’s book :—‘‘It was 
formerly the practice of politicians and publicists, who called 
Napoleon the ‘Corsican ogre’ and the ‘Jacobin usurper,’ to.assert 
that Carlo Buonoparte was a poverty-stricken and _pettifogging 
attorney at Ajaccio, and that it was only through the disgraceful fact 
of Madame Buonoparte having been the mistress of the Count de 
Marbeeuf, the French Governor of Corsica, that by this latter’s 
influence the young Napoleon obtained admission asa foundationer 
to the Military School at Brienne. I have read the statement made - 
with charming aivezé that ‘he wasthe son of a base-born pauper, 
and was brought up at a charity school.’ The majority of these 
lies were invented by Bourbonist pamphleteers, refugees in London 
of the type of Peltier, whom Erskine defended when Napoleon pro- 
secuted him in the English Courts for libel.” After all, ‘‘A 
Journey Due South” is a gossiping book of travel, having all 
those characteristics which have made its author popular as a 
journalist, 

“Rome : Its Princes, Priests, and People” (Elliot Stock), is a 
translation by Miss Fanny Maclaughlin, from Signor David 
Silvagni’s work, ‘* La Corte e la Societa Romana nei XVIII. and 
XIX. Secoli.” This work should be a useful one to those who 
desire to penetrate behind the veil of what is one of the most 
discreditable periods of papal history. We donot think the author 
has treated his subject in the best fashion, At the same time it 
may be instructive to many folks to learn how Ganganelli, the Pope 
who offended the Order of Jesus, died. ‘The Pope’s extraordinary 
malady excited the gravest suspicions of foul play, and these were 
confirmed by the appearances after death. Monsignor Caracciolo 
bears witness that some few days before his end his bones wasted 
and crumbled like the branches of a tree, which, attacked at its 
roots, dry up, and fall off. Doctor De Rossi, and other medical 
men, who assisted to embalm the body, found it—these are thei 
exact words—‘ with the face livid, the lips black, the abdomen 
swollen, and all the skin covered with purple blotches, the size of 
the heart greatly diminished, and the muscles about the back-bone 
lacerated and decomposed.’” The book, which Miss Maclaughlin 
translates, is useful as a history ; but its popular value is minimised 
by faulty treatment and arrangement. 
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THE MARCH OF THE FRENCH COLUMN FROM DONG-SUNG TO LANG-SON—PREPARING TO BIVOUACK 
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Mr, Augustus J. C. Ilare gives us much interesting reading in 
‘* Studies in Russia” (Smith, Elder). As he tells us in his preface, 
Russians assert that a foreigner must spend two years in their 
country before being competent to give an opinion of them. Mr. 
Hare was only one summer in the Land of the Czars, and it must be 
confessed his work has many of the faults of a compilation. He 
does not know enough to tell us freshly and confidently what he 
thinks, and so he is obliged to fall back upon extracts from the works 
of other authors. Still, he has a great deal to say about Petersburg, 
Moscow, the land, and the people that will repay perusal. 

“Coins and Medals” (Elliot Stock), by the authors of the British 
Museum Official Catalogues, and edited by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, 
is printed in the old style, presumably from a desire for analogy with 
its subject, It is an interesting book, the illustrations are drawn 
with care and pains, and it should have a distinct value for those 
who, apart from the general public. are engaged in historical study. 

In ‘Gleanings from the Natural History ofthe Ancients” (Elliot 
Stock), the Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A., gives us the veszmzé of his 
investigations into Homer, and other classical writers. In the busy 
world of busy men Mr. Watkins may not find his audience; but 
what he has gathered from the literature of the ancients with 
reference to their treatment of animals, and estimate of them, can- 
not be read without profit by the student. His work will be found 
a handy and useful companion by those who are engaged in the task 
of penetrating behind the scenes of old-world life. 

“British Railways and Canals ” (Field and Tuer), by “Hercules,” 
is a valuable work for politicians and political writers ; as it explains 
clearly much that intimately concerns British Trade. The subject 
has been recently treated in Parliament ; but this book by ‘‘ Hercules” 
is none the less useful to those, who desire to understand the proper 
working of one of the greatest monopolies in England. 

New EpITIoNs AND ANNUALS,——Mr, Elliot Stock has repro- 
duced facsimiles of the first editions of three classical works : 
Herbert’s “* Temple,” published in 1633, Walton’s “ Compleat 
Angler,” published in 1653, and Bunyan’s ** Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
published in 1678, The get-up, both as regards printing and paper, 
of these reprints is admirable.—Messrs. Marion and Co. have 
brought out _a revised and enlarged edition of their excellent 
“* Practical Guide to Photography.” Amateurs could not have a 
better handbook to teach them the working of photography in all 
its branches. The new edition contains a description of and 
instructions how to work the new rapid printing process ; while the 
whole text has been brought up to the latest improvements and dis- 
coveries in the art.—There are also on our table ‘‘ The Calendar of 
the University of Wales” for the thirteenth session, 1884-5 (J. E. 
Cornish, Piccadilly); the new edition of Mr. Herbert Fry’s 
‘London in 1885,” a comprehensive handbook to the metropolis, 
illustrated hy eighteen bird’s-eye views of the principal streets 
(W. H. Allen and Co.); the fourth edition revised and corrected 
of “Seven Days in London,” by Fred Gosman (C. Smith and Son, 
Charing Cross)—a handy, practical, descriptive guide for the 
stranger in the metropolis ; ‘The Englishwoman’s Year Book for 
1885” (Hatchards, Piccadilly), a most useful reference work to 
those women who wish to earn their own living, Amongst feminine 
occupations here chronicled are: banking, fence-making, fossil- 
digging, and cattle-dealing ; May’s ‘British and Irish Press Guide” 
(Frederick L, May and Co., Piccadilly); ‘* The Advertiser’s 
Guardian,” an advertisement agent’s guide, by Louis Collins (Wine 
Office Court) ; Walter’s’ ‘‘ Theatrical and Sporting Directory for 
1885” (British Mercantile Advertising Co.) ; and last, but in no 
way least, ‘‘ The City of London Directory for 1885” (City Press 
Office). This useful work has now reached its fifteenth year of 
issue, and has been carefully corrected to date. Amongst the 
various reference sections the ‘‘ Livery Companies’ Guide” con- 
tains several new features, and much valuable information con+ 
cerning the various Companies’ Rights, Privileges, Income, 
Charities, Fees, and Property—details especially interesting at the 
present time. The clearly engraved and coloured map accom- 
panying the work deserves high praise. 

THE LATE PROFESSOR AYTOUN,. Sir Theodore Martin writes 
thus to us :—‘‘ In a recent issue of the Graphicit is stated, in a notice 
of a volume of parodies, that ‘ The Dirge of the Drinker’ was written 
by the late Professor Aytoun by way of parody of his own ‘ Burial 
March of Dundee,’ This was not so. The parody was written by 
myself, no doubt with a view to my friend Aytoun’s ballad 
style, but Aytoun had nothing whatever to do with it.” 


—_ eo 
HUGUENOTS IN SPITALFIELDS 


SoME attention is just now being directed to the formation of a 
Huguenot Society in London, by which the descendants of French 
Protestant refugees who sought an asylum in this country during the 
persecutions may be brought into communication, for the purpose 
of compiling and publishing records, registers, and historical 
information relating to the Protestant churches and families, and 
the various institutions which were founded in England at different 
periods of the emigration, 

A society of a similar kind already exists in America, and seems 
to be well supported, so that there is no reason to doubt that 
numerous descendants of Huguenots, who are to be found in 
Norwich, Canterbury, and other places, as well as in London, will 
respond to the invitation to maintain the traditions which have 
survived in several institutions of a benevolent ‘character, of which 
the French Protestant hospital in Victoria Park, originally founded 
above a century and a half ago, and the French School for Girls, 
once in the Savoy, and now in Bloomsbury, are the most prominent. 

As this year is the bi-centenary of the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, immediately after which above 15,000 French refugees 
settled in England, there is something appropriate in the proposed 
memorial. The forefathers of those who claim Huguenot descent 
were denationalised by persecution, and gave their energies, their 
gratitude, and their best sentiments to the country of their adoption. 
They fought in our army and navy, and were among the most 
capable of our citizens. They became English of the English, even, 
in numberless instances, to the extent of translating or transforming 
their names, and the result has been that the distinctions which 
existed even as lately as half a century ago have disappeared, and, 
except for the survival of several undoubted appellations, many of 
them belonging to people of considerable distinction, the recollec- 
tion of their origin would have ceased. Those among them who 
cherish the claim to IIuguenot extraction regard it as their great- 
grandfathers did—only as a serious demand upon their reverence for 
stedfast faith, and upon their loyalty to the principles of civil and 
religious liberty. 

‘Yo many people the mere mention of the descendants of the 
Huguenots in London will appear like an attempt to revive some 
extinct tradition. It will be asked, ‘‘ Where are there any remains 
of the community of which the latest evidences are the two or three 
French Protestant churches in London and the service in the Crypt 
of Canterbury Cathedral, which, by-the-bye, was originally the 
meeting of the Walloon weavers, and not of the Huguenots? Who 
ever hears now of any remnant of the French Colony in Spitalfields, 
Shoreditch, and Hoxton, which, in the time that Chamberlayne 
made his survey of London, contained thousands of emigrés, and a 
dozen churches or chapels where the pastors preached in French ? 
The churches themselves have disappeared, and their books, con- 
taining the register of the Huguenots in London, have long ago 
been deposited in Somerset House. There are no fields within 
miles of St. Mary Spital, and all the greenness was built out of 
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Bethnal a generation ago. The silk weavers of what was once the 
Eastern suburb have disappeared, in the fierce competition with 
foreign importations. The descendants of the French in eh 
have been beaten by the descendants of the French in France an 
by the Germans. The looms are silent—have been moved off long 
ago. The click of shuttle and the whirr of wheel are heard no more, 
even in the few remaining poor and sordid streets, where the long 
leaded casements of the upper windows show that the houses were 
once the workshops for silk and velvet, and a ruined ‘ dormer,’ or 
a mouldering pigeon-house upon the roof, suggest the time when 
the whole district represented an industry that even then was deeply 
marked with the signs of decay.” : : 
There is so much of truth in this conclusion that some boldness is 
required to whisper the declaration that there are still some hun- 
dreds (probably two thousand) weavers in Spitalfields, Shoreditch, 
and Bethnal Green, and that a considerable proportion of them, 
as well as of people now employed in other industries in the same 
district, are descendants of the Huguenot settlers. On Easter Mon- 
day (which has always been the weavers’ chief holiday) any compe- 
tent observer walking amidst the beds and borders of Victoria Park, 
or strolling in the vicinity of the Bethnal Green Museum, might have 
noted faces of as distinctly a French type—and a good French type, 
too—as would be found in Rouen or in Nismes ; and in the ‘‘ weavers 
books ” of the manufacturers whose warehouses are still in Spital- 
fields may be read names that have come down unchanged, 
and many more that have been only somewhat  dis- 
torted in spelling, since the time when the Spitalfields 
weaver was a Frenchman, and sometimes a French _ gentle- 


_ man of good birth and breeding, with a pretty knack for play- 


ing the flute or the violin. A few relics of older and better days in 
the shape of delicate china, or a set of shoe buckles, or scraps of old 
point lace and quaint bits of furniture, were to be seen in the little 
parlours which in Bethnal Green, even as late as fifty years ago, 
overlooked small gardens gay with blooms of stocks, sweet Williams, 
dahlias, double pinks, and fragrant with pot herbs, and the materials 
for brewing ‘¢saze. Spitalfields was always a district of crowded 
tenements, narrow, close streets and alleys, and houses that were poor 
and gloomy. But there were real fields not far off, and Easter Mon- 
day excursions were to the country beyond Bishop Bonner’s House, 
where the East London Hospital for Consumption now stands, and 
across the marsh land to the ‘‘ White House,” ‘* High Hill Ferry,” 
and “‘Temple Mills;” all three of which resorts survive, though 
they offer few temptations to the quiet holiday maker at Eastertide, 

Fifty years ago the names upon the door posts of the principal 
manufacturers’ houses in Spitalfields were almost all French, and 
some of them, though very few, are there still. In the roll of work. 
people the women who wound the silk on bobbins, the ‘ warpers’ 
who prepared the warp for spreading in the loom, the weavers who 
made the exquisite web, even the boys and girls who helped in the 
workshops, were Dormers, Duprés, Soilleux, Poytons, Lesages, 
Rondeaus, and so on, through alist which included some scions of 
families about which history has not been silent. Many of these 
names belong to the weavers of to-day, some of whom can have their 
pedigrees, or could do soif they set aboutit. But, alas! fifty years 
ago the era of poverty had set in for Spitalfields. The trade was 
smitten by protection, by competition, and by fashion. In an evil 
hour the weavers, whose numbers had been greatly augmented by 
English workmen, began to strike for advanced wages, and the 
manufacturers agreed toa scale of what were called book prices to 
be paid for weaving. These prices were actually sanctioned by law 
at Quarter Sessions, but they did not satisfy a number of turbulent 
workmen who, having entered the trade because wages were good, 
and the importation of foreign silks was prohibited, demanded what 
would have been exorbitant wages, and terrorised the less unreason- 
able operatives. Then (in 1826) the prohibition on foreign silk was 
removed, and a duty of 15 to 45 per cent. imposed, with the 
result that the competitor of the Spitalfields weaver was the 
smuggler. We were no longer large exporters but importers, and 
the power loom and the Jacquard loom were superseding hand 
labour, and taking the industry that remained in England from 
Spitalfields to the provinces. In 1832, there were 16,000 looms in 
Spitalfields and Bethnal Green, of which 6,000 had been standing 
idle for six months, and the majority of weavers could only earn ten 
shillings a week. Fashion, too, was against the Spitalfields weaver. 
The smuggler had introduced French silks of different makes, and 
they were sought after when the duty was subsequently remitted. 
The system in France and Germany, where the workpeople had a 
plan of co-operation in eating and drinking, which enabled them to 
live on reduced wages, also had some effect. The silk industry in 
London declined, and has been declining till quite recently. The 
descendants of the Huguenots, men and women, still sit at the looms, 
and may earn from six to twenty shillings a week, but they seldom 
bring up their children toa trade which, though it might yet be 
revived if fashion would relent, is among the poorest and least 
certain of skilled industries requiring unusual faculties of sight and 
touch, TA 

SEE ey 
VERNAL MIGRATIONS 


RECOGNISING the fact that the majority of English tourists, un- 
able to choose their own time for travel, can only associate the Con- 
tinent with recollections of big boxes and small railway compart- 
ments, screaming babies and smoking snobs, crusty commissionaires 
and hasty hotel-keepers, let us tantalise our less fortunate fellow- 
creatures hy indulging in some reminiscences of Switzerland in May. 

We hope we are not particularly ill-natured; but besides the 
delight of being able to exchange blue books and smoke for blue 
lakes and mountains, we cannot help deriving some satisfaction from 
the feeling of superiority which we experience in being able to go 
abroad in the spring, 

Human nature is naturally selfish, and it is pleasant to feel we 
shall be the first on the field—that most other people are looking 
forward to their holiday in hot, overcrowded August, when, like a 
cloud of dust, all England is swept abroad ; that Parliament is still 
silting, and we shall have the opportunity of reading hot debates 
when they have had twenty-four hours to cool; and that all the 
schools are keeping those most objectionable of all fellow-travellers, 
the members of Young England, safely within bounds, 

Our relations and friends also are keenly aware that we are 
stealing a march upon them, and, jealous of the advantage we shall 
have over them, exert all their powers to discourage us, in spite of 
our migration only being the result of the most urgent appeals of our 
doctor, who, weary of our various ailments, orders us to go abroad, 
feeling sure that before he will see us again we shall have forgotten 
the long list of complaints which we have been exerting our imagina- 
tion in detailing to him, and shall probably return with some new 
ailment which will at least have the spice of novelty. Our uncle, 
an M.P., safely tied to London until he can succeed in bringing in 
his little Bill—a feat in which the doctor puts him to shame— 
tenderly asks us where we are going, and, on hearing our destination, 
immediately asserts—with as much sang frodd as if he still were 
quoting facts in the House—-that that is the particular centre where 
typhoid fever is raging, and at the same time recommends Tunbridge 
Wells or Bournemouth ; our rich maiden aunt, with awful fore- 
boding, threatens us with ice and snow—adst? omen » our most inti- 
mate and faithful friend, a shareholder and director of railway com- 
panies, not content with our state of nervous depression, reminds us 
of the wretchedly-organised railway system, and suddenly remembers 
that he lost all his luggage last year. 

These malicious attempts to spoil one’s happiness, however, 
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prove their own destruction, as, when once we are fairly off, the realit 
contrasts so favourably with all dismal prophecies, 

Crossing the Channel we do certainly think of typhoid fever anc 
ice and snow, and, even when we have safely landed, we consign ou 
baggage sentimentally to some official, feeling that we are parting 
with it for ever; but Paris once reached, and our portmanteat 
faithfully restored, we wipe our M.P. uncle off the tablets of ou; 
memory, try to imagine our maiden aunt’s farewell Speech to have 
had no double entendre, and expend all our energies on—trying to 
avoid being run over ; for the Municipality of Paris, feeling that in a 
number of rules there is confusion, have much simplified the rules of 
the road by issuing one clear direction to all drivers—viz., When. 
ever you see a foot-passenger, if possible run over him.” 

Then, can the heated and breathless tourist of August even pic- 
ture the following conditions:—A railway compartment with only 
two or three people in it; and on crossing the Swiss frontier the 
transition from the doubtful charms of April to the serenity of an 
ideal English July? The hotel keepers regard us with the same 
feelings with which the English welcome the first swallow ; first- 
floor rooms are thrown open to us at prices for which later in the 
season one could hardly procure a shakedown in a loft, and at the 
first sign of independence on the part of mine host, we have only to 
delay absolutely taking rooms for an hour, and to saunter through 
the town with the apparent intention of viewing another hotel, ‘to 
bring him to our own terms. 

The very dulness of such places as Interlaken makes them 
amusing ; the various different means which the hotel Proprietors 
adopt to get their respective houses into working order ; the pro- 
cession of seventeen omnibuses, diligently despatched to meet each 
train, setting out hopefully, undaunted despite previous disappoint. 
ments, only to return with perhaps three passengers among them ! 
Then, fora solitary smoke and reverie, what place can be more 
delightfully isolated than the Casino while the band is playing ? 

The element of excitement is amply provided for in taking a drive, 
as the driver is liable to get so excited at obtaining an unexpected fare, 
that, on the first opportunity, while one is admiring some choice 
piece of mountain scenery, he is relieving his feelings at the hotel tap. 
We have vivid recollections on this subject. We prided ourselves 
we had made an excellent bargain with our coachman 3 but, while 
inspecting a torrent, we rashly left him out of our sight. On the 
return journey our pride nearly had a fall, as he persisted in gallop- 
ing down a very steep road—bounded on one side only by a river— 
sitting with his back to the horse, facing us in the carriage, holding 
his reins loosely in his hand, which he kept stretched out from his 
side. It was in vain that we summoned wp both our courage and 
our German ; for, taxing the former to its utmost, to the latter he 
only confidentially replied, ‘* This horse is quite young,” 

As this assertion, even with constant repetition, hardly reassured 
us, we were compelled to take the ribbon sourselves, when our Jehu 
at once became so painfully cautious, that at the slightest 
unevenness in the road he insisted on placing his hands on the 
reins, and checking the horse tu a toot’s pace. Feeling we had 
sobered him, we again entrusted ourselves to his mercy, only imme- 
diately to recommence our headlong course; but, after narrowly 
shaving rocks, posts, rivers, and streams, our disbelief in the charm 
attaching to the youthfulness of the horse was much rebuked by our 
being safely landed at our destination. 

We are treading too well-worn ground to venture to expatiate fur- 
ther on the charms of our trip ; but we returned with the satisfaction 
that we had plucked the first flowers, watched the first snow melt, 
and—aired the first beds. B.D. K. 


Ewer, AXD Co,— Vol. IX. of “ The 


NOVELLO, 
Organist’s Quarterly Journal of Original Compositions ” has arrived 
at Part 66, and continues to keep up its high reputation as one of 
the most useful and well chosen collections of works by English and 
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foreign composers extant. First in the current number we have 
** Variations on O Saznctissima” (Sicilian Mariner’s Hymn), an old 
and familiar favourite in a variety of arrangements, from the earliest 
instruction book lesson to the present musicianly theme, with five 
variations, by George Hepworth, organist at the Cathedral of 
Mecklenburgh-Schwerin.—Next we have “ Morning Prayer,” by E. 
W. Taylor, Mus. Doc., F.C.O. a thoroughly well constructed com- 
position, which is followed by ‘‘ Larghetto and Allegro,” a brilliant 
and clever work, by J. Varley Roberts, Mus. Doc., Oxon.—‘* Two 
Sketches for the Organ,” by James L. Gregory, F.C.O., are of a 
light description, suitable for a concert hall, or other secular pur- 
poses, whilst for church use we can highly commend a ‘‘ Postlude,” 
by G. Hermann Lott. It is to be regretted that the talented editor, 
W. Sparks, Mus. Doc., so rarely contributes to this journal. 


Messrs. Rep Bros.——Two songs, music by Odoardo Barri, 
may be classed amongst his happiest inspirations. The one, as its 
title would suggest, is pathetic: ‘* The Little Waif” is the somewhat 
worn-out theme ofa poor little child straying into a church, seeing a 
vision of angels, and falling intoa sleep from which she never 
awakens ; the touching words are by Lindsay Lennox ; this song is 
published in three keys, as is also ‘Jack Before the Mast,” a lively 
song, words by Charles Rowe ; which will win a double encore at a 
popular concert or reading.—Of the same nautical type is ‘‘ Hand 
over Hand,” written and composed by Thos. Gregory and E, C. 
Dubrucq.—“ Forty Minutes” is a spirited hunting song, words and 
music by Frederic Cotton ; of medium compass, easy to learn and to 
sing; it has achorus in unison.—A pretty and very sentimental 
love ditty for a tenor, with a voice of limited compass, is ‘* Tell 
Me,” written and composed by H. Kelvin and Ciro Pinsuti.—‘‘ The 
Holderness Hunt Galop,” by E. M, Machell, is tuneful and dance- 
provoking, one of the best specimens of its kind which we have met 
with for some time past. 

THE Lonpon Music PUBLISHING AND GENERAL AGENCY 
ComPaNy.—A quaint and taking little pastorelle for a dainty 
young soprano is ‘*C’est Mon Ami,” a poem by Florian, freely 
translated from the French by Walter Spinney; music by Ed. 
Rubini, This song deserves to be a first favourite in the drawing: 
room and the concert-room. By the same composer is ‘‘ On the 
River,” words by “ Eleonore,” a pleasing narrative song, all about 
the clouds and sunshine of love, 

MISCELLANEOUS.—The second volume of the “* Magazine of 
Music,” for the student and the million, has entered upon its first 
number, and well merits the success which it has met with. There 
was a vacancy for a well-conducted and inexpensive musical journal, 
and the above magazine has fully met the want. A long and pro- 
Sperous career may be anticipated for it. Contributors are stimu- 
lated to try their best by the offers of prizes for musical and literary 
contributions, With the current number is given a voting-paper for 
a “Musical Pl¢biscite””—reward, a fifty-guinea pianoforte. Rules 
and all particulars are given (‘‘ Magazine of Music” Office).— 
“Beyond” is a very prettily-written song; words by Rev. H. 
Burton, music by Miss E, K. Stewart ; it comes from afar (E. Kk. 
Stewart, Alice, Victoria East, Cape Colony).—‘‘ Fantasia ” for the 
pianoforte, by George Graun, is a neatly-written school-room piece 
(Messrs. Augener and Co.).—‘‘ The Water Lilies Waltzes,” by Marie 
L. Wakefield, are pretty and danceable (Joseph Williams). 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF BERGEN AND THE 
HARDANGER FJORD 


Miss MARTINEAU, although she herself had never visited the 
beautiful haunts she describes so graphically in that charming Httle 
idyll of the North, ‘‘Feats on the Fjord,” has from childhood’s 
days made us all acquainted with its many sights and wonders, and 
Mr. du Chaillu in later times has done even more to bring before 
vs the strange charm and loveliness of the peaceful Nordland 
shores. 

So it was with the brightest expectations we set off on our trip 
one fair delusive morning last July, and chose our cabins on the 
well-known Hull steamer, the Domzxo, bound for Bergen. That 
professional comforter, the stewardess, assured us ‘he wind was in 
cur favour, and the sea ‘‘nice and easy,” but, all the same, our 
passage proved most tempestuous, and thankful we were when at 
last our boat glided into the smooth waters of a fjord, giving us for 
the first time the benefit of ‘‘ nice and easy ” movement. 

After a few hours’ sailing we put in at Stavanger, a picturesque 
little spot on the Bukke Fjord, where we were advised to telegraph 
for our rooms at the Bergen Hotel, as the town was reported to be 
crowded with visitors just at that time, and then, too weary to 
explore, we returned to our prison house to seek a little sleep before 
arriving at our destination. 

Eagerly we rose the next morning, to hear we were entering the 
harbour, and notwithstanding our tottering condition, dressed 
ourselves in an incredibly short space of time, and hurried on deck 
to take our first long Iook on our surroundings. And never can the 
impression of Bergen, in its new and great beauty, be forgotten, 
Isefore us rose the green mountains, with their distant snows, 
gleaming whiter amidst the clouds, and from horizon to horizon 
stretched the shadowy outlines of hills, from which the mists had 
lifled, and beneath us, around and beyond, the rippling waters of 
the fjord flashed back the yellow sunshine. The colouring of a 


Norwegian landscape is peculiarly brilliant, dazzling the eye with _ 


its smalt-blue sky, its glittering lakes, red-roofed houses, and the 
many-coloured boats plying on the waters; but at the same time 
there is a wonderful softness in the shadows and in the dir lights 
on the far off hills, in perfect contrast with all the brightness, and 
at once resting to the eye and imagination, 

The pangs of hunger alter a short space arrested our appreciation 
of the scene around us, and giving our trunks into the care of a 
doddering old man watching and waiting on the quay, we began to 
make our way through the principal streets of the town to our 
hotel. Norwegians seem to be up and doing at all hours of the 
day and night, and although it could not have been later than five 
o'clock in the morning, the streets were already crowded with 
peasants on their way to, or from, the market, all laden with 
baskets of fish, fruit, and vegetables. Little girls, miniatures of 
their mothers, in the same long aprons, and with shawls pinned 
across their small shoulders, trotted by their parent’s side carrying 
their share, and taking a family interest in the purchases, 

The shops as we passed along were tempting indeed, nor could 
we resist peering with longing eyes through the windows at the 
various curiosities, and the great heaps of old silver ornaments, 
tankards, cups, heart-shaped caskets, and brooches and earrings 
which the peasants always dispose of before emigrating to America. 
Some windows were full of quaint wood-carvings, others displayed 
a variety of national costumes, but what charmed us most of all 
was a beautiful fur store, where we wandered fascinated through a 
maze of eider-down rugs, seal-skin wraps, stuffed birds, and other 
coveted treasures, 

At last we reached our hotel, and gazed with doubt and apprehen- 
sion upon the breakfast-table, with its plates of brown cheese and 
slices of bread and butter, spread with anchovies and shreds of 
reindeer tongue, ‘Ce n’est que Je premier pas que coute,” how- 
ever, and we were soon enjoying our meal as heartily as any born 
Norseman. p 

As soon as breakfast was over, we hastened to the fish-market, 
which of all Bergen sights is the most interesting, and were 
immensely amused at the gaiety and animation of the scene around 
us, The salesmen remain in their boats, whilst the fish-wives stand 
above on the quay. A sort of auction goes on, and the fish, which 
are always sold alive, are thrown from salesman to purchaser with- 
out any ado. The boats are wonderfully picturesque, with high 
prows sweeping up out of the water, not unlike the Venetian 
gondolas, but painted in every colour of the rainbow. 

After having once more wandered through the town, we turned 
our steps countrywards, and sat for some time in a bright and pretty 
garden, where the band was playing. Here the beauty and fashion 
of Bergen had assembled to chat and listen to the music, many of 
the ladies being in quite smart Parisian costumes, and the officers 
in uniform, All, even the school-girls, were drinking large glasses 
of foaming ale, and appeared highly to enjoy the dissipation. 

Towards evening we agreed to attempt the ascent of one of the 
highest hills surrounding the town, and after clambering for some 
hours knee-deep in wild flowers and grasses, we reached the summit, 
and were more than rewarded for our toil by the grandeur of the 
view. Below us, and as far as eye could reach, the silvery fjords 
melted into one another, darkening here and there as the shadows 
of the clouds flitted across, the towering mountains keeping guard 
on every side, and from the town at our feet the soft summer 
winds bore up the hum of the working world, the lowing of kine, 
the murmur of the bees, and wafted to us the hundred and one 
delicious scents of flower and mountain herb. ‘ 

Had not time been so precious we should have lingered long 
weeks at lovely Bergen, but we had promised ourselves a sail round 
the Hardanger (than which there is no finer fjord in Norway), 
before returning home. This time, when, laden with books and work 
to beguile the idle hours, we found ourselves once more on board, 
there were no rough seas to encounter—none but soft wooing 
breezes fanned our cheeks as our steamer glided through the still 
blue waters of the fyord—past fragrant woods of pine, and fresh 
green slopes, spread with a mantle of the. brightest of megs or 
again under the shadow of towering precipices and ridges, from 
whose heights crystal waterfalls danced lightly from crag to crag, 
whilst in the distance boomed the fall of masses of snow, and the 
roar of the cataract with its overwhelming downpour into the 
smiling waters below. : P 

Among the peaceful villages clustering round the upper wee o 
the Hardanger fjord, the peasants retain their old customs, oe 
and costumes, more, perhaps, than in any part of the country. e 
variety in their dress is quite remarkable, each valley, almost a 
village, having its own particular uniform, The women are all 
smart in their great snowy caps, perfect marvels of the kilting an 
whilst the young girls tie either bright-coloured kerchiefs or snoods 
round their heads. As our steamer stopped at the various stations 
on the fjord, numbers of the inhabitants ran out to greet us, anc 
look for chance friends on deck, On Sunday mornings especially 
their gay costumes were a sight to behold—some in bright blue oe 
and hanging belts and bags, with snowy linen ‘‘ Garibaldis” and 


rely: “shaped bodices, and the men in short tight 
Se ak brooches, and embroidered 


coats, fasiened with old silver 1 
pantaluons. On reaching Odde, one’ of the most picturesque 
we heard that a dance was to be 


spots on the Hardanger. | d 
given in the hoes of one of the principal farm-houses, 


and hastened to join the party to witness the fun. Row upon emt 
of candles were fastened against the walls ; the floor was sete 
with twigs of juniper, and the spinning-wheels and carding-boar 8, 
and other tokens of household toil, weze removed. A wooden 
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tankard of beer and a few cakes and a fiddle completed the simple 
arrangements, and before long the village-girls and their swains 
appeared on the scene, and were soon enjoying the most unsophisti- 
cated of polkas. All Norwegian girls dance well, being practised 
in it almost from the time they are babies for amusement on the long 
winter evenings, and they glided about, waving their arms with no little 
grace to the tunes of the old scraping fiddler. What amused us most of 
all was the dance to the tune of the ‘‘ Jenny Lind Polka,” performed 
by the most agile of the village boys. With an important and solemn 
expression, stepping well in time, he marched round the sanded 
floor, fixing his gaze every now and then on a large nail which had 
been driven into the wooden beam above. Suddenly, at a given 
note, he passed beneath the spot, turned a hasty somersault, and 
struck it with his heavy boot, which feat called forth murmurs of 
approbation, and a great deal of hand-clapping from the whole 
party. Before the company separated a song was proposed, and a 
bright fair-haired girl, with earnest eyes, stood up on the platform 
at the end of the room, and in a business-like manner sang one 
ballad after another in shrill, clear tones, with a certain ingenuous 
expression we found very charming, and we pictured to ourselves 
the Christine Nilsson of the past, when she used to dance and sing at 
the fairs of her native village, as being a counterpart of this simple 
peasant maiden, 

After having spent a fortnight at_ Eide, an exquisite spot, nestling 
amid the Hardanger Mountains, the time arrived, alas! for us to 
turn our faces homewards, and leave behind us the lovely world of 
fresh green pastures and sunlit fyords, and it was with a longing 
desire to one day revisit the peaceful shores of Norway we bade 
place and people a last ‘‘ far-vel.” Cc. B. 


>. 
SAMUEL PEPYS AT THE PLAY 


Mr. SAMUEL Pepys must have been one of the most constant 
playgoers of his time. In the “Diary” he records about one 
hundred and fifty visits to the theatre. His notices of the perform- 
ances are interesting for various reasons. Most interesting to us, 
perhaps, is their portrait of the diarist as a dramatic critic; but 
they also throw light upon contemporary stage-management, and 
bring before us very vivid pictures of the conditions under which 
playgoers took their pleasure in the days of Charles IT. 

Mr. Pepys goes, January 3rd, 1661, to see Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Beggar's Bush, and chronicles the fact of its being the 
first time that ever he saw women come upon the stage, their parts 
having hitherto been taken by boys. This is one of the earliest 
notices of this mest important innovation. A few months later he 
sees the Scornfud Lady, ‘now done by a woman, which makes the 
play appear much better than ever it did to me.” Under date 
March 23rd, in the same year, is an amusing account of an absurd 
broil on the stage. Pepys says that the play was poorly done, 
‘‘and with so much disorder, among others, in the musique-room 
the boy that was to sing a song, not singing it right, his master fell 
about his eares and beat him so, that it put the whole house in an 
uprore.” Another unrehearsed effect took place some years after- 
wards, when one of the children performing began to cry, and the 
mother, hearing it, “by force got upon the stage, and took up her 
child and carried it away off of the stage.” 

There are two entries that give usa lively picture of the primitive 
nature of the theatre, and of the discomforts that “‘pittites” had 
sometimes to endure. On June Ist, 1664, Pepys sees Ben Jonson’s 
Silent Woman, but ‘before the play was done it fell such a storm 
of hayle, that we in the middle of the pit were fain to rise; and 
all the house in a disorder.” And at a later date there was, he says, 
‘a disorder in the pit by its raining in from the cupola at top.” 

Bills of the play were novelties in Pepys’s time. The first was 
issued from Drury Lane, dated 8th April, 1663. It begins: ‘‘ By 
his Majestie his company of Comedians at the New Theatre in 
Drury Lane, will be acted a comedy called the Humovrous Liev- 
tenant,’ Then comes the list of characters and the concluding 
notice: “The play will begin at three o'clock exactly.” Pepys 
makes no mention of playbills. He notes, however, on one occa- 
sion, what must have been a rather curious supplement to the bill. 
He goes to the first performance of Lord Orrery’s play, Zhe Black 
Prince. The performance goes smoothly until a letter is read, so 
long and so unnecessary, that the audience laugh, and are only 
restrained by the presence of the King from hissing the actors otf 
the stage. ‘Four nights later Pepys goes to see the same play, and 
finds it *« mightily bettered by that long letter being printed, and 
so delivered to everybody at their going in, and some short reference 
made to it in the play.” The performances did not always begin so 
early as the three o’clock named_in the playbill mentioned above, 
for Pepys chronicles, under date February 1 Sth, 1669, ‘‘ The house 
very full ; and late before done, so that it was past eleven before we 
got home.” 

It is, however, in the xaive criticisms of plays and actors that we 
find the most amusing, and sometimes the most surprising, parts of 
the diarist’s dramatic notes. Some of his remarks on the Shake- 
spearean plays are especially extraordinary to us now. He mentions 
having seen eleven of Shakespeare’s plays: Macbeth, four times ; 
Henry ZV. thrice ; Othello, Hamlet, and Lhe Ti aming of the Shrew, 
twice each; Romeo and Juliet, Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Henry VIIT., Henry V., Merry Wives, and The Tempest, once 
each. For only two of these has Pepys any word of commendation. 
He sees Hamiet, and is “mightily pleased with it, but above all 
with Betterton, the best part, I believe that ever man acted.” 
Macbeth, he declares, is ‘‘a pretty good play, but admirably acted ;” 
and on another visit he calls it ‘a most excellent play for variety.” 
The other plays fare but indifferently well at his hands. The most 
astonishing deliverance is perhaps that on the A¢zdswmmer Night's 
Dream, which, says the critic, *‘T had never seen before, nor shall 
ever again, for it isthe most insipid ridiculous play that ever I saw 
in my life !” é 

After this it is not surprising to find Pepys saying that Zhe Alerry 
Wives of 1Vindsor *‘ did not please me at all, in no part of it ;” that 
The Taming of the Shrew is ‘a silly play and an old one, and 
generally but a mean-play.” Te is so unfortunate, at one time, as 
to see Ofhello **ill acted in most parts ;” but on a former occasion 
he had seen it well done, when “ Burt acted the Moore; by the 
same token, a very pretty lady that sat by me, called out to see 
Desdemona smothered.” There has been a little controversy lately 
in the pages of Motes and Queries as to whether the hapless 
Desdemona should be smothered or stabbed, The sentence just 
quoted is evidence of the antiquity of the stage custom in virtue of 
which she isalmost invariably smothered. Pepys's notice of Henry V. 
is the chronicle ofa failure. He plaintively says: ‘‘I sat so high and 
far off that I missed most of the words, and sat with a wind coming 
into my back and neck, which did much trouble me.” Such was the 
penalty for sitting amongst the * gods.” * 

Pepys goes to a first night performance of Romeo and Juliet, and 
resolves to go no more to “first nights,” all the actors being more 
or less imperfect in their parts—a state of things not altogether 
unknown in these days. enry VZ//. is described 2s a much cried- 
up play, and, says the critic, ‘ though I went with resolution to like 
it, is so simple a thing made up of a great many patches, that, 
besides the shows and processions in it, there is nothing in the world 
good or well done.” The following strange verdict is passed upon 
the 7emfpest: ‘“The most innocent play that ever I SAW. wos The 
play has no great wit, but yet good above ordinary plays.” 

Ben Jonson’s comedies were Pepys’s favourites, especially the 
Silué Woman, which, says he, has “more wit in than goes to 
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ten new plays.” At another time he calls it the best comedy ever 
written. Bartholomew Fair is praised, but its abuse of the Puritans 
deprecated. Another play, much admired by Pepys, was the 
Aduintures of Five Hours, adapted from Calderon by Sir Samuel 
Tuke. This comedy was a favourite with Charles 1I., and with the 
dramatic critics of the time. Echard describes it as ‘‘one of the 
pleasantest stories that have appeared on our stage ;” and Langbaine 
calls it ‘fone of the best plays now extant, for ceconomy and 
contrivance.” ; 

Pepys’s condemnation of a play that he dislikes is gencrally pretty 
vigorous, Beaumont and Fletcher’s Custom of the Country he | 
describes as: ‘* Ofall the plays that ever I did see, ihe worst, having 
neither plot, language, nor anything in the earth that is acceptable ; 
only Knipp sings a song admirably.” Readers of the Diary will 
recall frequent expressions of admiration of Knipp. Some plays 
now hardly known receive the most extravagant praise. Lord 
Orrery’s Henry V. is called a most noble play, and is characterised 
as “the most full of height and raptures of wit and sense that ever 
I heard.” A comparison of this verdict with the criticism on the 
Midsummer Night's Dream, before quoted, does not give us a very 
exalted idea of Mr. Samuel Pepys’s qualifications as a dramatic 
critic. The diarist enrolls himself in the band of Nell Gwynne's 
admirers, She plays the part of a young gallant in Dryden’s 
Maiden Queen, and ‘thas the motions and carriage of a spark, the 
most that ever I saw any man have.” ‘It makes me, I confess,” 
says the writer, ‘“‘admire her.” Dryden’s Sir A/artin Mar-all 
greatly pleased our critic. Anent another of ‘‘glorious John’s” 
plays, 4x Evening’s Love, Pepys notes how Herringman, the 
publisher and bookseller, had told him that Dryden himself called it 
but a fifth-rate play. Towards the end of the Déary, Pepys 
frequently complains of his failing eyesight, and his last playgoing 
entry forms a pathetic conclusion to the record of his dramatic joys, 
He says: ‘It is with great trouble that I now sce a play because 
of my eyes, the light of the candles making it very troublesome 
to me.” 3 L.A, 


a 


RECENT POETRY AND VERSE 


Tire dedication of the work prepared us for something uncommon 
in “ Melchior,” by W. G. Wills (Macmillan), but hardly for the 
extraordinary poem to which the title is prefixed, or for the length 
at which a very slight story is narrated, Briefly epitomised, it 
comes to this: Melchior, a highly gifted, but unsuccessful, musician, 
is reduced to a morbid condition by the failure of his latest and 
most ambitious work, an oratorio on the subject of St. Cecilia. At 
this juncture, fortune throws in his way a young and lovely girl, 
Blanca by name, whom he saves from apparently premeditated 
drowning, and of whom he soon becomes enamoured—atter a rather 
half-hearted fashion, as it appears tous. There is a mystery about 
the young lady’s antecedents, which, by the bye, is never cleared up, 
so that we are left to imagine the worst. The artist, who seems to 
have lived in princely style, foretells his own death and makes 
suitable arrangements, whilst Blanca finds shelter in a neighbouring 
convent, the rules of which must have been of the laxest descrip- 
tion. At last, by the exercise of the odic force, or something of the 
kind, Melchior brings her to him, and they live together par 
amours, until the inevitable parting and despair of both takes place; 
Blanca returns to be shot dead by her lover in a moment of frenzy, 
after which he pines away, and dies at the proper time. The minor 
characters, Hans and Wolfgang, are colourless—except that the 
change in the latter appears sudden. Mr, Wills, who has hitherto 
been chiefly known as author of some successful plays, has struck 
out a new Jine, but we cannot think it is one in which he is likely 
to persevere, or to obtain much favourable recognition, Mr. 
Browning, whatever may be his merits as a poet, is a dangerous 
model for an aspirant; in “ Melchior” we have all his ruggedness 
of metre and his obscurity, without the underlying genius which so 
often makes atonement for his perversity; but what may be par- 
doned in the master is not to be imitated by his disciples, and the 
effect of the whole is that of a conscientiously laborious but 
abortive imitation. When the author permits himself to be natural 
he sometimes deserves a good deal of praise, ¢.g., the description 
of the garden at page 120, or Wolfgang’s parable to Hans—but 
these are oases. The introduction of Dutch phrases strikes us as 
an affectation, and there is far too great a tendency to use eleven- 
syllabled lines. ‘‘ Melchior” must be pronounced a failure, but 
we shall hope to welcome more congenial work by the same hand. 

One always expects a treat when the name of Mr, Alfred Austin 
appears upon the title-page of a volume of poems, and expectation 
is almost more than satisfied in his latest work, ‘* At the Gate of the 
Convent, and Other Poems” (Macmillan), Briefly, the book is, in 
one way or another, first-class throughout. It opens with a delight- 
fully pastoral, though subjective, prelude, from which we would 
gladly quote, were it possible to select any one stanza as superior to 
the others, The poem which names the volume consists of an 
argument as to the superiority of the monastic life, and it is hard to 
know which to admire most, the manner or the matter; the gentle 
old prior’s appeal to his departing guest is as touching in its simple 
conviction as the response of the latter is true to ordinary humanity, 
and the image in the following verse strikes us as particularly 
happy :— 

But though we two be severed quite, 
Your holy words will sound between 


Our lives, like stream one hears at night 
Louder, because it is not seen, 


As a sort of antithesis to this take ‘ Outside the Village Church "— 
equally good in its way. The *‘ Defence of English Spring ” shows 
Mr. Austin’s idyllic power, as, to some extent, does that intensely 
human piece, “The Last Night ’—it is beside the question to point 
out that the young emigrant’s aspirations arc, however beautiful in 
theory, hopelessly Utopian! We do not like ‘*A Te Deum”— 
it may be realistic, but is decidedly unpleasant. Incomparably the 
best thing in the collection is the ‘Hymn to Death ;” a noble, 
manly, Christian poem throughout: it would deserve to live were it 
only for the concluding lines of the last stanza : 


So unto Death I do commend my Spirit, 
And Time, which is in league with Death, that they 
May hold in trust, and see my kin inherit 
All of me that is not clay ; 
Embalm my voice and keep it from decay. 
‘Then I will not ask to stay ;— 
Nay, rather start at once upon the way; 
Cheered by the faith that, at our mortal birth, 
For some high reason beyond Reason’s ken, 
We are put out to nurse on this strange earth, 
Until Death comes to take us home again. 


There can hardly be a more difficult task than to write verses 
really suited to the requirements of the very young—which shall be 
child-like without being childish, and embody such thoughts as the 
imaginary speaker might be reasonably supposed to have, expressed 
in fitting language. But the undertaking has been carried out to 
perfection in ‘A Child’s Garden of Verses,” by Robert Louis 
Stevenson (Longmans), a book which is sure to be one of the 
treasured volumes of every wholesome nursery. Mr. Stevenson 
must be congratulated on his happy retention of so much youthful 
freshness, there are but few, we fear, who could write so naturally 
as a healthy, happy child would think and speak ; his verse, too, is 
easy and familiar without ever degenerating into doggrel, and there 
is an entire absence of the goody-goody clement. Who cannot 
recall such delights as those imagined in ‘* The Pirate Story,” with 
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its delicious jumble of nautical adventure and mad bulls, or ‘*My 
Ship and I”? Which of us is too old to sympathise with ‘* My 
Shadow” or ‘* The Lamplighter”? And how perfectly juvenile 
notions of happiness are realised in the aspiration after 
fairy land, 

Where all the children dine at five, 

And all the playthings come alive. 
If exception mwzs¢ be taken, it would be to ‘* North-West Passage,” 
which strikes us as being liable to suggest uncanny fancies. But 
the book is the best of its kind we have ever seen, and an ideal 
present fora young child. Had it nothing else to recommend it, 
its remembrance by elder folk would be ensured by the ezvoz 
‘*To Minnie,” and the pretty, loving dedicatory lines addressed to 
the author’s old nurse. 

The anonymous author of ‘Songs of Coming Day” (Kegan 
Paul) mentions, in a rather ostentatious preface, that he seldom 
reads reviews, so he is not likely to be wounded by the remark that 
he had _ better have kept his verses for his own entertainment and 
that of his friends. Both rhythm and rhyme are of the erratic 
order, witness ‘‘ Herakles,” in the former instance, and, in the 
latter, the attempt to make ‘‘pause” rhyme with ‘‘doors,” and 
‘feet? with ‘‘speed.” The book contains no thought to redeem 
ils technical shortcomings, 

There is decided promise of good work in ‘‘ Plays and Poems,” 
by Albert E. Drinkwater (Griffith and Farran); the author’s talent is 
rather in the dramatic than the lyrical branch of his art, and, with 
care and experience, we should not be surprised to meet with his 
name appended toa successful play. Of the three pieces the first 
two,‘ Tried by Fire” and ‘* Sir Jasper’s Vow,” are much the best : 
the latter has signs of undoubted power, as in the meeting between 
Donald, his injured mother, and her dastardly husband ; the former 
would not be ill-suited for private performance. On the whole, 
we think that Mr. Drinkwater may be encouraged to persevere. 

A very dainty looking volume is ‘‘Ros Rosarum ex Horto 
Poetarum,” by ‘FE. V. B.” (Elliot Stock), and the illustrations, 
from the pencil of its well-known compiler, enhance such pleasure 
as it may otherwise give. ‘The contents consist of a series of 
practical extracts, ancient and modern, dealing with the rose under 
various aspects, and it may interest the curious to know that, at 
page 230, they will find some hitherto unpublished lines by Lord 
Tennyson. The selection of authors has, as a rule, been judiciously 
made, and the book is one which would be an ornament to any 
boudoir. We note with some interest, in the rather affected preface, 
an extract from Parkinson treating of a similar phenomenon to that 
dealt with by Mrs. S. K. Phillips in her pretty verses ‘* Towton 
Roses,” noticed not long since in these columns. 

‘There is some merit, though not of a particularly high order, in 
‘Sturm und Drang, a Volume of Verse” (Elliot Stock), From 
the title, we had expected one of those wearisome subjective 
rhapsodies so dear to the hearts of young poetasters ; but, on the 
contrary, the volume consists of fair well-written and careful 
pieces on various subjects ; the author is evidently a thoughtful and 
earnest man, with a musical ear, and occasionally, e.g., in ‘* Caliban 
in East London,”—by far the best of the series,—he gives evidence 
of real power and some originality. But we must confess ourselves 
in the dark as to the inner meaning of ‘‘ The Little Grey Man!” 

Unlike recent volumes of verse by the same author, ‘‘The Secret 
of Death, from the Sanskrit, with some Collected Poems,” by 
Edwin Arnold, M.A. (Triibner), is not exclusively occupied with 
Oriental matters, but deals mainly with classic and modern subjects. 
To these we own to turning witha sensation of relief, after the 
slightly uninteresting translation which opens the collection, and which 
is not made more inviting by a plentiful sprinkling of unpronounce- 
able Sanskrit names and words, which may have attractions for 
Indian students, but hardly for the general public. ‘* The Epic of 
the Lion,” on the other hand, is graceful and pretty; there is con- 
siderable power in ‘‘The Cholera in Italy,” suggested by Mr. 
Millais’s well-remembered drawing of the skeleton and the sleep- 
wrapped town; and ‘*Nencia” is as sweet a pastoral as any one 
need wish to read. ‘‘The Lost Pleiad” is another poem calling 
for special attention; and ‘‘ King Saladin,” a version of Boccaccio’s 
story of Messer Torello, is perhaps one of the best things the author 
has ever written. In short, the book, taken altogether, is a 
pleasant one, though it might be rash to predicate for it the 
immortality which Mr. Arnold, in a not particularly admirable 
sonnet, seems to assert will be the meed of his verse generally. 

We have received from Messrs. Field and Tuer two fivé-act 
tragedies which may be lightly passed over, inasmuch as they 
appeal to the mind neither by dramatic interest nor by any great 
poetical merit, both being written in very indifferent blank verse, 
‘* Lorello,” the first of these, is a bloodthirsty, though by no means 
improbable, story of Italian crime in medizval times; none of the 
characters have any individuality—the Princess Violante might have 
uttered many of the silly commonplaces put into the mouth of the 
murdered page Lorello, and the Prince’s and the Cardinal’s advisers 
would probably, had they changed places, have changed speeches 
also. It strikes one curiously to find a dignitary of the Latin 
Church speaking of a plotted brawl as ‘‘the vow got up by my 
arch-priest !” ‘* The Emperor’s Wish” deals with the last days of 
Nero, a subject which has been treated by more capable hands, and 
the title has little or nothing to do with the action, though it is true 
that the Emperor does, at an early stage of the action, casually 
expresses a wish *‘that the Roman people had one neck, that I 
might strangle it!” Both plays are from the pen of Mr. Fairfax L. 
Cartwright, B.A., third Secretary at Her Majesty’s Embassy at 
Berlin. 

““The Sage of Thebes,” by George Eyre (Elliot Stock), shows 
advance upon the author’s former poetical attempts; he has 
evidently profited by friendly advice, and studied, for the varied lyric 
metres in which his weird story is told are musical and pleasant to 
the ear, whilst the tale itself is not without fascination, though 
recalling memories both of Faust and the Deformed Transformed, 
Still there is nothing that the most captious could call plagiarism, 
and the little poem deserves genuine praise. By-the-bye, could not 
Mr. Eyre substitute an English word for “chanson?” Would not 
‘Canthem” have expressed his meaning better? 

“‘ Poems,” by ‘‘A, E. D.” (Griffith and Farran), is a fairly good 
collection of rather colourless verses, of the ordinary magazine type. 
They call for no special censure, but neither have they anything 
sufficiently distinctive for praise. ‘‘Romance” is, perhaps, the 
most satisfactory piece in the book. 
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TRAVELLERS ON THE Disrricr Raitway probably know 
little of a useful work for the benefit of the hard-working officials 
who provide for their safety—the West Brompton Railway Mission. 
Since the Mission began seven years ago numbers of railway men 
and their families have joined the Bible Classes and religious 
meetings, and the Committee are anxious to build a Mission Hall 
at West Brompton, similar to that at Westbourne Park, where 
Services and Temperance Meetings could be held suited to the 
hours of leisure amongst railway men, whose working times differ 
so widely from those of ordinary labour. Men will come to such a 
hall who at first will not go to church. Over 400/. has been 
collected, and 265/. further is needed, and it is hoped that the 
travelling public will help on the undertaking. Contributions may be 
sent to Miss Protheroe, 11, Alfred Place West, S.W. ; Miss Eck, 
100, Cromwell Road, S.W.; or the Secretary of the Railway 
Mission, 186, Aldersgate Strect, F.C. 
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TEA HOUSES 


MATTERS pertaining to Japan—its manners and customs, its 
beauty, its tamanbey its history, its folk-lore—have been made = 
familiar to us of late years by the works written by residents an 
globe-trotters, that it need scarcely be said that the Tea House is to 
the Japanese exactly what the hotel, inn, or public-house is to us. 
But he who would see the Japanese tea-house of-old days must get 
off beaten tracks, and wander far away from the influences of foreign 
settlements and railways, or he will be brought face to face with the 
stern, unpleasant fact that the five hundred years’ jump which the 
nation made in as many days has not, in the case of tea-houses, been 
marked by so successful a result as in other directions where change 
has been effected. He will fail to reconcile the prosaic reality with 
the pleasant, romantic ideal which he has built up for himself from 
the writings of early travellers in the country. Arrived, let us say, 
at the fashionable autumn resort of Hakoni or Miyanoshita after an 
interesting journey along the most picturesque of roads, he will 
receive somewhat of a shock at the first view of his chosen tea- 
house. Invited to step within by an abominably composed legend 
in English and French, he will observe a small gentleman, attired in 
a cast-off European evening dress suit, and smoking a cigar in the 
corner of his mouth, whom he will learn, when he pays his 
exorbitant bill, to be the proprietor, but not until then. He will 
observe tables and chairs, kerosene lamps, and gaudy Occidental 
pictures. He will note that cheap carpeting has ousted the good 
old-fashioned matting, and that bottles of European and American 
liqueurs are ostentatiously dotted about. With all this perhaps he 
might put up, for some little training is necessary to enable the 
European to live altogether 2 Za mode Japonaise, but when he finds 
that, with the old-fashioned externals of the tea-house, the old- 
fashioned politeness and attention and efforts to make the stranger 
feel like a friend have fled also, the fact that he is in a country of 
unqualified reform and advance is unpleasantly forced upon his 
conviction. 

Still, for the trouble of searching he may yet come across the old- 
type tea-house, and he will be amply rewarded for his trouble. In 
their devotion to the tea-house as a necessary adjunct of every-day 
life, the Japanese resemble the French in their passion for the cafe, 
and indeed from many other points of resemblance they have been 
called the ‘* French of the East.” Although the word ‘‘ Home” and 
its associations mean a great deal to the Japanese, the native 
holiday-maker deems the tea-house visit as by no means the least 
important part of his day ; and when we consider that the Japanese 
year half consists of holidays and festivals, we may imagine that tea- 
house proprietorship is as a rule a very lucrative calling, especially 
as it is totally independent of such distinctions as summer or winter 
seasons. To see summer tea-house life at its best, the visitor to the 
capital should repair to the pleasant woods of Uweno during the 
Cherry Blossom Festival in the month of April, or to the river side 
during the festival of the River Sumida in the month of June, the 
former being essentially a day celebration, whilst the latter does not 
commence until evening. The former may serve as a true and 
representative type of a popular holiday, A long day may be spent 
amongst the tea-houses—mere wooden shanties temporarily run up 
between the booths, under the pleasant arcade of red and white 
flowers—and the most genuine, hearty, simple enjoyment, unalloyed 
by any drunkenness or unseemly behaviour, will be observed on 
every side, The night festival is best observed from a gondola on 
the river, as a nearer inspection of the brilliantly illuminated 
tea-houses which line the banks from bridge to bridge is rather 
apt to destroy the illusion. Many of these river-side tea-houses 
are perfect palaces, consisting of suites of gorgeously-decorated rooms, 
rising storey above storey over a pleasant garden, in the midst of which 
is a fish-pond crossed by a rustic bridge. To these none but the 
wealthy resort, and here they pay a high price for the real haze 
cuisine and for the choicest brands of wine, whilst they witness per- 
formances by the most famous singing and posturing girls of the 
capital. 

To the many theatres, tea-houses are necessary adjuncts; for, as 
the Japanese play is a serious affair, occupying sometimes a week in 
performance, the playgoer finds it impossible to enjoy himself 2 /a 
mode without a constant application to creature comforts. It is in 
these tea-houses that the pets of Japanese society, the great actors and 
the great wrestlers, may be met—actresses as yet being comparatively 
unknown to the native boards; and hither the young bucks resort 
during the ev¢r’actes to discuss matters over stewed eels, sea-weed 
sweets, and innumerable cups of hot wine. 

Tea-house exploration in the low quarters of Tokio should be 
cautiously undertaken, even in these enlightened days of police and 
friendliness to foreigners. About the great Asakusa Temple and the 
faubourg of Shinagawa, not very long ago, it was absolutely 
dangerous for a foreigner to pass a night at a tea-house, for he was 
considered fair game for the wandering Rénin or the highwayman ; 
and even ifhe did not enter, but kept to the middle of the street, was 
liable to be seized from behind, gagged, dragged in, drugged, and 
might deem himself fortunate if he escaped with the loss of his 
valuables, and without aslash from a keen muramasa blade. Such 
events, however, are rare now; but it is as well to be on the safe 
side, and not to run the risk unarmed and unescorted. 

But in the country matters were always different. One of the 
great charms of Japanese travelling is that the stranger need never 
alarm himself about the possibility of not being able to get food and 
lodging. The meanest of villages has its tea-house, and upon the 
lines of the great roads many of the tea-houses are models of cleanli- 
ness, comfort, and often luxury. But the days of the old-fashioned 
Japanese road-side tea-house are already numbered. The extension 
of the railway system is ruining the road-trade of Japan just as it did 
that of England, and the traveller along the Tocaido—the great road 
of the Southern Sea between the capital and Yokohama—observes 
much the same signs of decay that he notices along the great coach- 
roads of our own country. He will see splendid tea-houses, some of 
them capable of accommodating a hundred guests, falling to ruin, 
mere shadows of their former grandeur, from which the servants 
implore him to stop and rest his honourable limbs, where the 
expenditure of a few pence is hailed with genuine gratification, 
and where he will be treated like a prince. ‘he few features of old 
prosperity still clinging to them remind the traveller of the old 
days when a great lord on his way to pay his annual respects to the 
Sovereign at the capital, with a retinue of two or three hundred 
men, would send word a day beforehand of his coming by swift 
runners. With a little stretch of fancy he can people the deserted 
rooms with swaggering swashbucklers in crested coats, and with 
long swords unsparingly used on any miserable peasant who should 
neglect to obey the shouted ‘‘ Make obeisance!”? He can animate 
the street outside with a noisy, bustling crowd, with the great man’s 
palanquin, and the lines of prostrate peasantry, and when he turns 
to the present silent, deserted scene he will be unable to repress a 
feeling of regret that old-world pomp and display has been banished 
from its last stronghold, 

On the routes resorted to by pilgrims to the shrines on Mount 
Oyama, or to the Peerless Mountain itself, the tea-houses still do 
a roaring trade at certain seasons of the year, and the old state of 
affairs exists to some extent. But as Japanese pilgrims, in common 
with the pilgrims of most countries, place cleanliness as a very bad 
second to godliness, the fastidious European should hesitate before 
he elects to pass the night at one of their houses of call, a move 
which need put him to no inconvenience, as there are always 
houses which, for the above-mentioned reason, refuse to take in 
pilgrims, 
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Worship of Nature is so innate in the Japanese character that a 
country tea-house without a single picturesque feature about it is a 
rarity. It is certain to have a quaint little garden behind it, or it is 
so placed as to command a view, or near a waterfall, or on the 
borders of a lake or river, and the pedestrian is too often lured by 
its Capuan attractions to linger longer than he intended, and to find 
himself obliged to put on a spurt in order to reach his destination 
by nightfall. Their very names breath the love of Nature ; aud, 
instead of the absurd incongruities and monotonous sameness su 
characteristic of English inn signs, we find ‘ Drooping Pine,” 
“‘ Singing Sea Wave,” ‘ Fairy Bamboo,” and other conceits genes 
rally suggested by some striking feature of the neighbouring scenery 
abundant. 

Naturally the village tea-house is the centre of local life and 
excitement. The squire himself condescends often to repair thither, 
in order to glean the last news brought by travellers from the 
capital. The priest attached to the little temple on the hillside 
finds tea-house gaiety very much more congenial than the solitude 
of his little room. The itinerant players, maskers, conjurors, and 
posturers pitch their ring in front of it; the beggar knows that 
broken victuals and loose cash are certain to be had for the troulile 
of whining a few bars in the ears of the tea-sipping travellers, 
Moreover, the proprietor is a man. of position and possessions, and 
as such is looked up to as being second only to the squire, his wife 
being the local oracle in the matters of fashion and etiquette, and 
his daughters regarded as accomplished young ladies most desirable 
to be caught for wives ; whilst to get a position of waiting-maid in 
his establishment is considered by the damsels of the neighbourhood 
as the equivalent of a very good start in live. FA. 
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War PUBLICATIONS.—Mr. Charles Marvin’s little work, 
‘The Russians at the Gates of ITlerat” (Frederick Warze 
and Co.), is especially valuable just now. It gives the history 
of the Russian advance since the swoop upon Merv, and touches 
largely upon the secret intrigues carried on by Muscovite 
generals and emissaries. The various plans put forth by Russian 
military authorities for the invasion of India are given in brief, and 
the boundary dispute which is now agitating Engiand and Russia 
is discussed and analysed. Mr. Marvin, of course, believes 
in the ‘‘fixed idea” long cherished by Russia of an invasion 
of India, and characterises the attitude of England as that of a man 
standing on a railway line and disregarding all warnings of an 
approaching train. The book is illustrated, and contains two maps. 
—Another equally opportune work on the same subject is ‘* The 
Russo-Afghan Question and the Invasion of India,” by Coloncl 
Malleson, C.S.1. (Routledge), who deals far more exhaustively than 
Mr. Marvin with the history of the Kussian advance. Colonel 
Malleson gives a stirring account of the defence of Herat by Eldred 
Pottinger in 1838, and warmly urges the importance of that province. 
‘* As long as Herat is held by an ally or dependent of. India, India 
is unassailable.” Otherwise Herat constitutes a new and perfect 
hase for a hostile army. Colonel Malleson describes the route from 
Herat to Sarakhs and the Murghab, and concludes with a useful 
summary of the strength of the armies on both sides. Both these 
works are well worth careful reading at the present time.—Another 
useful war publication is ‘‘ A Special Map of Afghanistan and the 
Adjacent Countries Connected With the Anglo-Russian Difficulty,” 
oublished by Mr. ‘I’. Ruddiman Johnston, F.R.G.S., of Edinburgh. 
Besides the Afghan map it contains inset maps of Europe, Asia, 
South-Western Asia, and India.—Messrs. George Philip and 
Son, of Fleet Street, have also sent us three admirable maps bearing 
on the Afghan dispute. One, ‘‘Philip’s Map of Central Asia,” 
is particularly handy, showing the boundaries of Russia and 
Afghanistan. Another, ‘‘A War Map of Afghanistan and the 
Indo-Russian Frontiers,” also contains a large general map, showing 
the connection between England, Russia, and India; while a third, 
‘Afghanistan and Persia,” is on a larger scale, and especially 
adapted for following military operations, being exceedingly 
lightly and clearly printed, and the various roads being distinctly 
defined.—Mr. E. Stanford, of Charing Cross, has sent us a well- 
executed ‘*Shilling Map of Afghanistan and Adjoining Coun- 
tries,” the frontier borders being particularly well defined.-- 
A ‘Bird’s-Eye View of Afghanistan and its Surroundings” has 
been published by W. and A. K. Johnston, of Edinburgh.— 
Turning from Afghanistan to Egypt, a sad interest lies 
in ‘‘Letters from Khartoum, Written During the Siege,” 
by the late Frank Power (S. Low). These letters, wrilt-n 
only for the home circle, date from May, 1833, when Mr. 
Power started with Mr. O’Donovan to join Hicks’s ill-fated 
expedition against the Mahdi, and contain admirable descrip- 
tions of the everyday life at Khartoum, from the time of the 
disaster at El Obeid to last March. His telegrams to the Zimes, 
however, bring news of Khartoum to July 31st. The letters are 
full of mingled humour and pathos, and are especially interesting 
from the fact that they form the sole record—General Gordon's 
diaries excepted—of the siege of Khartoum. Mr. Power expresses 
the highest possible respect and friendship for Gordon, with whom 
he seems to have formed a close intimacy—Gordon promising to 
take him in the Congo expedition, which he was looking forward 
to lead for the King of the Belgians when Khartoum was relieved. 
—Another chatty work is ‘‘ Khartoum As I Saw It,” by Colonel 
J. A. Grant, C.B., F.R.S. (Blackwood). As Mr. Power describes 
Khartoum in the throes of the siege, so Colonel Grant, by means of 
excerpts from his diary, depicts the city as it was in more peaceful 
times in 1863, when he visited it in company with the late Captain 
Speke, the well-known explorer. The little book is pleasant 
reading, and contains some illustrations of Khartoum and its 
neighbourhood.—Mr. William Alfred Gibbs, the well-known author 
of “ Aston Grange,” and other poems, has just reprinted in a cheap 
form (one shilling) his spirit-stirring Battle of the Standard. This 
picturesque record of English courage is very seasonable at the 
present crisis, when the din of warlike preparation sounds on every 
side. Mr. Gibbs has written a new preface, which contains a 
forcible appeal for the further utilisation of our admirable Volunteer 
Force ; and also a poetical address, entitled ‘‘ Arm, England, arm ! 
which, although we are opposed to Jingoism, we must admit to be 


replete with the true poetic fire. 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Geographical science now plays 50 
prominent a part in our everyday life that we are glad to welcome 
any works which will aid in imparting knowledge of the more abstruse 
side of the subject to young folk, without incurring the risk of 
wearying them. For this reason we may highly commend two 
little books, published by Mr. Thomas Young (36, Kensington 
Iligh Street). One of these is ‘The A. B, C. Guide to Physical 
Geography,” compiled especially for the ‘instruction and diver- 
sion” of juveniles, and written in a lively and chatty style.— 
The same may be said of “Shores, Bars, Banks, and Deltas, 
which deals with the changes that rivers are wont to effect on the 
earth’s surface. Both little works convey plenty of information in 
an essentially pleasant and facile form. 


A SERIES OF Fine PHOTOGRAPHS of the beautiful scenery of 
the Yellowstone Park are on view at the Offices of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company, 20, Water Street, Liverpool, and are 
worth a visit from any one passing through that town on their way 
to the United States, 
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A CAPITAL INVESTMENT 
I, 
THE PURCHASE 


THERE could not be a doubt that Gretta Foley was ‘a good- 
looking lump of a girl.” The barony of Killeen had decided that 
point long ago. Any Sunday morning you might see her hurrying 
along the mass-path to Killeen Chapel, She was generally late 
her bonnet was sure to be crooked, and her necktie comfortably settled 
under one ear, but her broad ruddy face was so radiant with smiles 
her dark eyes were so bright and dancing, and her teeth so brilliantly 
white, that minor deficiencies of toilette might be excused. ‘To 
avoid disappointment, I may as well say at once that Gretta’s hair 
was of golden, but a nondescript shade of brown, and, moreover 
might have been improved by a goo brushing. It is also painful 
to almit that her ankles were far from symmetrical, though at the 
same time they were sturdy, useful members, and able to bear any 
amount of strain that might be put upon them. Best of all, Gretta 
was full of heart—bubbling over with it, and would willingly have 
given her last penny to any one who stood in need of it. She 
tiled the post of chief manageress and general factotum in the 
family of a farmer near Killeen. The tubs she scrubbed, the 
butter she made, the cows she milked would astonish you. ” She 
was strong in mind and body, and if she had had any culture would 
probably have gone in for women’s rights or female suffrage. As it 
was, her thoughts were not this way bent. It could hardly be 
supposed that Gretta had reached the age of two-and-twenty with- 
out some ideas on the subject of matrimony ; in fact, the prospect of 
“vettin’ marrid” was never absent from her mind for a single 
hour. As she had no enterprising female relative to manage these 
atlairs for her, she bravely took the matter into her own hands, and 
negociated for herself. ‘ 

For some time the right man did not appear. At last, at a wake 
in the neighbourhood, Gretta beheld a ‘*boy ”—one Mike Dempsey. 
a tall, lazy, loutish-looking fellow, whom she at once recognised to 
be her “fate.” An acquaintance soon sprang up, and they talked. 
together, in other words courted, for some months. Then the idea 
oi matrimony presented itself. But here, on the very threshold, 
they were confronted by those terrible ways and means which have 
lewildered more aristocratic couples than they were. Gretta had 
her wages and her situation, but Mike had simply nothing. He 
resided under the paternal roof (and a very crazy roof it was !)—the 
roof ofa cabin situated on the edge of a bare bog. When the cutting 
easterly wind blew, it explored every nook and cranny of the cabin 
under which seven Dempseys were crowded together. When they 
had potatoes they ate them, and when they had none they did with- 
vut, and hoped for better days. But the better days seemed very 
long coming ; the Dempseys were ‘‘ down in their luck.” 

‘“Arrah ! why don’t you get something to do?” cried Gretta, one 
day, giving her lazy admirer an impatient nudge with her elbow. 
“Ve ought to be footin’ the counthry to look for work.” 

‘Sure, what couldI get?” he answered, leisurely taking the pipe 
out of his mouth. ‘*The harvest is over now, and there’s not 
a hand’sturn doin’ anywhere, Sorra a ha’porth of use to be wearin’ 
out shoe leather goin’ here and there for nothin’ at all.” 

After a pause Mike continued, ‘‘ Maybe it’s to Australia I'll be 
goin’ in the spring. I have an uncle out there, and [ll go bail he’d 
sind me the price of my passage, if I asked him.” 

Now Gretta did not relish the idea of Australia for her swain. 
Once out there, the probability was that he would forget her, and this 
would not suit her book at all. No! something must be thought of 
without delay, and often the light artillery of the female mind is 
more effective than the heavy guns which are all the masculine 
intellect can bring into the field. There was an old herd, or care- 
inker, at the farm, who was now getting superannuated, and not 
likely to live through the winter. Gretta might be able to put Mike 
into his place, and then what more easy than that these two should 
setup housekeeping on their own account in the little cabin which 
adjoined the farm !” 

But they had no furniture—no ‘‘ sticks” as Gretta expressed it— 
not a solitary chair, or table, or kettle! For this difficulty also 
Gretta had aresource. Out of her earnings she had managed to save 
about ten or twelve shillings, This capital she resolved to invest in 
2 young pig—a **bonham ”—which ina few months could be fattened 
up and sold for three or four times the amount of what she would 
give for it. No sooner thought of than done. When the next pig- 
iair came off at the village of Ballinabrophy, Gretta dressed herself 
in her best, and started for the scene of action, with her money tied 
up in a handkerchief, No horse-dealer at Tattersall’s could be 
sharper about the points of a hunter than Gretta was about the 
puints of her pig. Drove after drove passed before her without a 
purchase being made. At last, her quick eyes darted down on a small 
active, black ‘*bonham ”—she looked into its mouth, she pinched its 
chest, and, after a few more investigations, she decided that this was 
the one she would have, and no other. She paid down her eleven 
shillings to the dealer, getting a shilling luck-penny in return, and 
then she drove her prize triumphantly out of the fair. 

She had decided to board and lodge it with a friend, Timothy 
Mulligan, to whom she would pay ninepence a week for its keep. 
‘The pig seemed to know what important results depended on it, for 
i: throve amazingly, it almost grew before one’s eyes, and expanded 
visibly in breadth and flesh. Its tail became more curly, its eyes 
more knowing, in fact, with a little cultivation, it might have 
turned out to be a learned pig, able to fathom the mysteries of the 
alphabet. It was an acknowledged pet with the children at 
Timothy Mulligan’s, it slept with the family, it had the ‘‘ run of the 
house,” and was allowed to help itself to any delicacies in the shape 
of decayed apples or broken eggs that might be going. Gretta 
ulten paid it a visit, and surveyed it with pride and satisfaction. 

What sides of bacon, what hams, what sausages were there in 
embryo! Even its very pettitoes were valuable, and its head, gar- 
nished with cabbage, would feed a family for a week. 

_As Gretta hurried back to the farm, she built many a castle in the 
air as to what she would do when her pig should be sold at a good 
price, and she would be able to embark on the sea of matrimony 
with Mike Dempsey, the chosen of her susceptible heart. 


Ik. 
THE SEIZURE 


TimoTHY MULLIGAN was not a prosperous man. Literally and 
metaphorically, he was out at elbows—wallowing in a mire of diffi- 
culties—in debt at the whisky shops, in debt for provisions, for 
rent, and for county cess. He did not meet his troubles half-way, 
he took things ‘aisy,” and, like Mr. Micawber, waited for ‘‘some- 
thing to turn up.” But when that something avd turn up, it was 
quite different from what he anticipated. He Jooked for sunshine, 
and behold ! a storm; for fair weather, and, lo! the lowering of a 
tempest was in his ears. 

One sunny day in March Timothy was Jounging by the gate which 
led to his abode. The gate was as forlorn a specimen of a gate as 
could be imagined. It was hanging by one rusty hinge, the lower 
Lar had fallen to pieces, and Gretta’s pig had just forced its way 
underneath, and was now vigorously grubbing on the borders of a 
siagnant pool that skirted the high road, 

‘* Bad manners to it!” quoth Timothy, as he put his pipe into his 
mouth ; “the pig, I mane—it’s the only thriving thing about the 
place, but by the help of God, ’H have a pig of my own afore 
long, when Gretta pays up for this one’s keep. Nothin’ "41 do her 
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but gettin’ marrid. Sure it’s the way wid them all; there’s my own 
boy spakin’ to a girl down at Ballinabrophy. What right has a 
little hobbledehoy like that to get marrid, I'd like to know. It’s 
airmin’ a couple of shillins’ to keep his father out of the poorhouse 
he ought to be, but divil a care he has for that. Well, there’s a 
good God over all, and maybe, I’ll astonish thim yit.” 

Timothy's meditations were cut short by the sound of wheels. An 
outside car drove rapidly up, and stopped at the gate. Mr. Carruthers, 
the county cess-collector, was seated on one side, and two of his 
assistants on the other. Mr. Carruthers was big, tall, red-faced, 
and Imposing, and there was an air of business about him to-day 
which showed that he was not to be trifled with. Timothy gazed at 
the party from under the brim of his ragged hat, with a look in 
which surprise, disgust, and terror were oddly mingled. 

Mr. Carruthers jumped off the car, and began to address him as 
follows :— - 

**Good morrow, Mulligan, I am coming to-day to demand of 


you twelve and threepence halfpenny, which you owe for county cess.” 


Timothy quailed inwardly, but put on his most humble attitude, 

and | ee out, 
ive me a few days longer, sir, and I’ll pay you without fail. 
Everything’s been agin ro thie while back.” td 

_ “No, no, .You’ve put me off with promises too long. I won't 
listen to them any more. This is the way you serve me every 
assizes, you are one of the very worst names on my black list, To- 
morrow will be the Jast day to pay up. I must lodge the money 
then, and I don’t mean to pay it for you again. I have done it 
before, and I won’t be at the loss of it this time.” 

Oh! what will I do, at all, at all?” wailed Timothy, thrusting his 
still hot pipe into his pocket. ‘‘ Sure, J have ne’er a shilling in the 
house this blessed day.” 

‘“ Well, I must make a seizure, then, that’s all. 
do it if you don’t pay on the minute.” 

‘* For the love of God, don’t seize this time, sir, and on the word 
of aman, Ill pay you before the week's out.” 

But the collector turned a deaf ear, he was determined to listen 
to no promises, no entreaties. He would be inexorable this day, at 
allevents. He well knew that it was not an agreeable task to seize 
the widow’s last blanket, or te confiscate the sole remaining cow of 
a family, but there was no help for it sometimes, the law must be 
carried out. So now he looked abont Timothy Mulligan’s premises 
in search for something suitable to seize. In vain this search 
seemed to be. He could see no poultry, no cows, no geese, no 
donkeys, no goats. At length he cried, impatiently, *t Come, 
Mulligan, what property have you got handy to drive? You know 
you can release it in a day or two, if you manage to make up the 
money.” 

_Mulligan made no answer. There was a dogged, sullen look in 
his dark face, which seemed to say, “You will get nothing out of 
me.” Mr, Carruthers saw it, and it only made him more determined 
to pursue his search, He walked into Timothy’s cabin, prodding 
his stick while he went, as though he might possibly turn up some- 
thing valuable from the damp earth. But no! a wooden cradle with 
the latest hope of the Mulligan family huddled up among rags would 
not be worth seizing, neither would a broken-nosed jug, or a few 
cracked cups and saucers, or a three-legged stool. But suddenly a 
welcome sound greeted the collector’s ears. It was not the cry of 
the baby in the cradle—that was unsatisfactory, for it represented 
neither pounds, shillings, nor pence. No! This sound was a grunt 
—deep, prolonged, and unctuous. Where there was a grunt there 
must be a pig, and where there was a pig there must be also that 
desideratum—something to seize and something to drive! Mr. 
Carruthers and his two assistants followed the sound of the grunt, 
and in a few minutes they espied the curly tail of Gretta’s pig peeping 
out of the gutter. They pounced upon itin triumph. 

‘€ By Jove! We've got something this time,” cried the collector. 
** Here, McGrath, take this pig.” 

And Mr. Carruthers pronounced over it the following formula, 
which he partly read from a printed notice he held in his hand, 
filling up the blanks as he went along :—‘‘I hereby seize this slip of 
a pig for County Cess by virtue of my warrant to me delivered by 
the County Treasurer, and I give you, Timothy Mulligan, this notice 
to that effect. I will sell, or cause to be sold, the said slip of a pig 
on Thursday next by public auction at the hour of noon at the 
market-cross of Ballinabrophy. SAMUEL CARRUTHERS, Collector.” 

‘Stop, stop, sir!” cried Mulligan, thrusting out his hands. 
“Whatever you do, don’t seize that pig, or you'll ruinate me 
entirely. Take meself, take Biddy, take the childer, but for the 
love of God, lave the pig!” 

“ Botheration to you!” exclaimed Mr. Carruthers. ‘* What good 
on earth would it be to seize you or the children? Do you think I 
could sell yor at the market-cross of Ballinabrophy, man alive? 
No, no, not quite. TH take the only saleable thing I can see, and 
that is your pig, so you may bid good-bye to it.” : 

Chuckling at his own repartee, Mr. Carruthers ordered the carman 
to drive on, and to meet him at the cross-roads, while he and his 
assistants (with the pig) took a short cut along the fields. So they 
departed, and the whole Mulligan family came out to the gate, and 
surveyed them go with the most intense dismay, A.cry rose up from 
the nine Mulligan throats—the father, bass, and the six-months’-old- 
baby, a piercing treble—which echoed far and wide over hill and 
dale, over bog and meadow, 

For some time all went well; the pig was obedient, and the 
distance of two fields soon stretched between it and Mulligan’s 
abode. Suddenly, the idea began to dawn upon its intellect that the 
scenes of youthful peace and innocence were rapidly becoming less 
and less distinct. Such a thought was intolerable. Our friend made 
one furious dive, and rapidly proceeded in the direction of “ Home, 
Sweet Home.” But the collector and his men were not to be baulked 
in this way. They faced about, and gave the sagacious pig to 
understand that it must be led by them, and not by its own sweet 
will. It had ideas—and very pronounced ones—of its own on the 
subject So away it went, making for a gap in the hedge—turning, 
twisting, butting, like a four-legged eel, Collector and Co. had hard 
work to keep up with it ; the more they shouted the louder grunted 
the pig—it absolutely seemed to defy then. There was a troop of 
boys and girls weeding turnips in the adjoining field. Delighted at 
such a splendid opportunity for idleness, they all left off work, and 
inounted a double ditch so that they might obtain the best survey of 
the situation, It is hardly necessary to say that their sympathies 
were enlirely with the pig and against the collector. The pig was 
cheered, the collector was groaned. Meanwhile, the chase grew 
more and more exciting—the pig seemed to be getting the best of it, 
It had nimbly doubled on its pursuers, and was now close to a gap 
in the field near Mulligan’s farm. Then a diversion was made. It 
was beaten back by a fank movement from the collector; again it 
ran in an horizontal direction, when a sharp prod from a long stick 
forced it to turn back. Another run brought it again to the gap in 
the ditch. Courage! A little more holding out, and who could tell 
but the collector and his men might be defeated in theend? It was 
no easy task to run such a pig as this to earth, its exertions were 
something more than pig-flesh had ever exhibited before. It seemed 
to be possessed—enchanted, One has heard of enchauted swans— 


but an enchanted pig ! 


I shall have to 
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THE RESCUE 


MeanwuLe, Gretla was peacefully engaged making butter in the 
dairy. She was as busy as a bee, her short skirts tucked up almost 
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as high as Lizzie Lindsay’s in the song, and her stout arms bare to 
the elbow. She was singing to herself her favourite air, ‘‘The 
Little House Under the Hill,” and as she did so there rose before 
her mind’s eye a vision more delightful to her than marble palaces or 
sparkling grottoes—a vision of a _smoke-blackened cabin of which 
she would be the mistress, and Mike the proprietor and lord. It 
would be furnished by her exertions—already she had her eye on a 
second-hand table and an imperfect set of crockery ware, which 
would form important items in ‘the future household gods. The old 
herd was now dead, and Mike was sure of his place, so Gretta’s 
heart rejoiced within her, Suddenly she heard a noise, and she put 
her head out of the dairy window to discover the cause thereof. 
“Arrah, Larry!” she cried to the yard boy, “ What's up?” 

‘Sure, it’s the collector, Mr, Carruthers. He’s been down at 
Mulligan’s beyant.” 

‘Well, and what did he do there?” asked Gretta, eagerly, 

« He's after seizin’ the slip of a pig, and they’re strivin’ to drive it 
away to Ballinabrophy.” 

‘Tg it the pig?” shrieked Gretta, putting her whole heart and 
soul into the momentous word, 

‘‘Isn’t that what I’m tellin’ you? They're 
Mulligan’s pig.” 

Gretta gave a shout which might have been heard a mile off. 
Hurry off she must and should to claim her property. No time for 
abonnet. She flung a shawl over her head, and wiping the butter- 
milk from her arms on her apron, away she flew through the 
haggard, down the hill, over the ditch, straight as a die for 
Mulligan’s cabin. Imagine the feelings of some adventurous share- 
holder if hé should hear that all his Mexicans, his Eries, his Cape 
Coppers were going to smash with one fell blow, and you may have 
some faint idea of Gretta’s state of mind at this critical moment of 
her history. She felt as if ‘* the life was lavin’ her.” In her haste 
she stumbled over roots of trees, she caught her foot ina rabbit-hole, 
she tore her skirt to ribbons in a blackberry bush—but all was no 
matter—nothing, nothing was any matter so long as she arrived in 
time. Already she heard the grunt of her pig and the muttered oaths 
of the collector and his men, ; 

“Stop! Stop! Stop!” panted Gretta with all the breath that was 
left to her. ‘Give over drivin’ that pig, Tsay. Yell killit! Give 
over !” 

By this time she had reached the scene of conflict, and stood 
before the collector, frantically gasping out ‘Stop, I say, stop!” 

‘* My gracious, girl, are you clean demented?” he cried. |“ What 
on earth business is it of yours? It’s Mulligan’s pig we're 
driving.” 

“TPs not 3 it’s not,” panted Gretta. ‘It’s mine ; ivery bone in its 
body is mine. Oh} what will I do at allifye’vekiltit? I’ve stuck 
all my wages in that pig.” 

“T found it at Mulligan’s farm, at any rate,” answered the collec- 
tor decidedly, ‘and I’ve seized it for cess that he owes. Tve a 
legal right to seize anything I find on the premises.” 

‘*Oh, yer honour,” cried Gretta, ‘‘give it back, for God’s sake 
give it back to me, and I'll pay the cess to-morrow when I sell the 
pig. Onmy faith and conscience, I will.” 

% T’d be long sorry to trust any of you,” said the collector. 

But his heart belied his words. As he glanced at Gretta’s face, there 
was something in it which told him she was honest, Should he 
give in to her or not? 

‘*T am always a fool about a good-looking girl,” he muttered, and 
then he reflected that the pig was certainly a most aggravating animal 
to drive, and it was not pleasant to be exposed to the jeers and 
jokes of the onlookers at the double ditch. Altogether, the position 
was an awkward one, and the collector was glad of a chance of 
escaping from it. “If 1 do mind you,” he said, turning to Gretta, 
‘*T suppose I shall just have to pay Mulligan’s cess myself, and be 
at the loss of it,” 

“ Divil a fear!” exclaimed Gretta, eagerly. ‘‘ Whin I sell the 
pig to-morrow you shall have the cess paid down on the nail, Long 
life to you and yours!” So Gretta departed, triumphantly driving 
her pig back to its old quarters, while the collector mounted his car, 
muttering, soéto voce, ** Well, if I am a fool, I can't help myself.” 

The next day, as he sat at the receipt of custom in the Session 
house of Ballinabrophy, it almost seemed as if his doubts as to 
Gretta’s integrity were likely to prove true. Eleven o'clock, twelve 
o’clock, one o’clock, and still she had not appeared. At last, just 
as the town clock was on the stroke of two, in burst Gretta, flushed, 
eoger, and rejoicing. 

“There! your honour,” she cried, flinging down a handful of 
shillings, “there’s Mulligan’s cess money—twelve and threepence 
halfpenny ; take it up, and my blessing with it. Sure, Ym after 
sellin’ the pig for three pound ten! I niver had such luck wid a 
pig afore. The drivin’ yez gev it ’ere yesterday made it thrive 
wonderful, and now Mike and I can get married afore the month’s 
out.” 

And so they were. It need hardly be added that Gretta ruled 
the roost, but it was the best thing that could happen both for 
husband, pigs, and children, as she was the brains-carrier, and kept 
the household up to the mark. She never fails to chuckle at her 


triumph over the collector, and at her own capital investment. 
C.J. 
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AGRICULTURE AND Epucarion.——The dearness of labow 
and the depression of agriculture compel us to note the plain fact 
that many light farming operations which, in the days before the 
Education Act, were done by youngsters under proper supervision, 
are now left undone for the want of such hands to whom six hours’ 
daily cramping in a small schoolhouse is probably far harder and far 
less healthy work than that of their fathers when they were boys. 
If the farmer of a large light land. flock farm wants to weed a field 
of corn, he has the annoyance of seeing a gang of able-bodied men 
doing the simple work at a cost four or five time greater than it used 
to be done for by the young lads of the village. Crow-scaring and 
half-a-dozen other cases might be instanced. 


In THE Country 2 lad of fifteen will get 7s. 67. a week, rising 
very rapidly to 10s, His dress will be strong and durable, appro- 
priate and weatherproof. He will enjoy ruddy health, an unfailing 
appetite, and a hundred natural and pleasant sights which, without 
appealing to his mind directly, will yet exert a sensible influence in 
keeping him happy and interested. In the town an office boy of 
the same age will start with 5s., rising very slowly to 75. 6d. He 
will have to dress very tidily, and in clothes which to appearance 
give up what was meant for protection and for health. If he falls 
ill, or loses his place for any other cause, a protracted time of want 
and anxiety may, and all too often does, intervene before he finds 
another situation, whereas the handy country Jad can “ pick” 
a kindly master. He need never wait a week for a place in ordinary 
seasons. : 

PrINCE BISMARCK is now one of the largest landed proprictors in 
Germany, thanks chiefly to the gratitude of his countrymen, who, 
before presenting him with the old estate of Schénhausen on his last 


_birthday, had given him Friedrichsruhe, in Lauenburg ; while the 


Pomeranian estate of Varzin was bought with a national grant after 
the Austro-Prussian War. Altogether, he owns nearly eighteen square 
miles of territory, ten of these chiefly forest land; and the revenue, 
including the returns from large paper-mills at Varzin, amounts to 
some 18,0007, yearly. The Schonhausen estate belonged to the 
elder branch of the Bismarck family, and was sold for debts. 
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AN INDIAN SCANDAL 


Tue educated natives of India are just now in the position of 
‘*Lothair’—they are in search of a religion. Education is con- 
vincing them of the absurdities of their ancient superstitions, but 
Christianity, the belief of their rulers, is not to their tastes. Under 
the circumstances they are as credulous as children and as easily led 
as sheep. So promising a field as India now affords for the practice 
of what is popularly called ‘‘ Occult Science” could hardly fail to be 
neglected while the American Cousin is around. Consequently a 
Yankee, ‘‘ Colonel” Olcott, accompanied by, it is supposed, a Pole, 
Madame Plavatsky, seized the opportunity to carry an extraordinary 
description of religious comfort to the thirsty souls of the Hindus. 
The pair seem to have hit upon Theosophy as a suitable creed for 
Baboos without one, and for some years past Colonel Olcott and 
Madame Blavatsky have been travelling over India, making prose- 
lytes as they went, and bringing in shekels of gold and silver to the 
Theosophical coffers. What Theosophy pretends to be, the Deuce 
only knows; but, what it actually is, is a fraud and an imposture, if 
there is any truth in certain letters published by the editors of ‘the 
Christian College Magazine at Madras. So far as it is possible to 
comprehend the tenets of the Theosophical faith, it appears to be an 
olla podrida of the worship of Isis, of Buddha, and of modern 
Spiritualism mixed up together, and that the mixture is an agreeable 
one to swallow is shown by the gullibility of various European 
gentlemen and ladies of good social position, as well as by the 
coquetting with “‘ Mahatema ” of certain Indian rajahs and native 
gentlemen of high degree. Who ‘‘Mahatema” may be is also 
unknown to the uninitiated. He may be the Emperor of Russia for 
all we know to the contrary. Inthe Theosophical creed he appears 
to be what the Great Spirit is to the North American Indians, and 
he is strangely associated with that wonderful Mystic of Thibet with 
which the novel of ‘“‘Mr, Isaacs” has made us all familiar. But 
whoever he may be, when he is at home, some people of the name 
of Colombe, members of the Theosophical Society, entertain mis- 
givings regarding his reality, and in an evil hour for Colonel Olcott 
and Madame Blavatsky they have entrusted their doubts to the 
editors of the Madras magazine referred to. For this has resulted in 
the publication of Madame Blavatsky’s private correspondence in all 
the Indian papers, which correspondence may be a forgery ; but it 
certainly looks genuine enough to gain credence with persons not 
imbued with the principles of Theosophy. One short extract from 
the letters so published is sufficient to indicate their general style and 
tenor. It is as follows :—‘‘ My dear Marquise—Holkar, fasco. So 
much the better. He sends Rs.200 for my expenses, I daresay he 
was afraid of some cursed, bigoted official. Damn him.” 

From this it may be gathered that if the Theosophists are religious 
people they can still swear roundly; but why Holkar should 
contribute to their expenses is a mystery that as yet remains 
unexplained. Holkar has the reputation of being a shrewd Prince, 
and Theosophy is not a thing to recommend itself to the favour of 
money-making men ; it rather commends itself to persons who wish 
to get rid of their cash, But, however that may be, the lady— 
whose name has a Russian ring—has undoubtedly succeeded in 
gaining many converts, and sometimes, with no better paraphernalia 
than a magical teacup that repairs itself when broken to pieces, and 
a lock of her own hair that is miraculously discovered in the Prince 
of Wales’ statue in Bombay, while the owner of the tress is herself 
residing at the other end of India, Phenomena so surprising should 
certainly prove sufficient to convert all India to a new belief ; but to 
add to the attraction, the Theosophists have set up an altar on the 
banks of the Adyar at Madras, where the devout can receive letters 
from “ Mahatema” in his own handwriting— a Theosophical Post 
Office, in short. 

Theosophy has been heard of in London and in Paris as well as 
in India, and it seems to have a sort of fascination for people who 
believe that there is something after all in Indian magic. The East 
is the home of the magicians, and there are conjurors among the 
Aryans even at this present day who can make mango trees grow, 
flower and fruit, all in half an hour, to say nothing of cutting off a 
person’s head and putting it on again. The Brahmins and Ascetics 
are popularly credited with a knowledge of the mysterious lore of 
the Chaldeans ; but it is obviously an anachronism that modern 
America should try to introduce occult phenomena to Ancient India ! 
It is like carrying coals to Newcastle. And whether the Colombes’ 
revelations regarding the leaders of the Theosophical Society are 
genuine or not, the miracles performed by the lady with the 
Russian name appear to be of the tamest description. Letters from 
‘* Mahatema ” do not count for much, because they could be written 
by anybody without the smallest chance of ‘* Mahatema” ever pro- 
secuting them for forgery. Broken china can be repaired at the 
cost of a few penn’orths of cement; and rings and cigarettes 
whisked away into gardens, while affording as much matter for 
astonishment as the fly in amber, are hardly calculated to impress 
any one with a religious respect for the powers of the Spirits, consi- 
dering what very trivial use they make of them. 

A creed founded on such phenomena could hardly live even with- 
out the heavy blows M. and Madame Colombe have dealt it; and 
yet, such as it is, it has turned the heads of a good many Englishmen 
and natives of India, who, as was said before, are obviously in want 
of a religion, It is, perhaps, the resemblance of the worship to 
the adoration of the natives of their gods that has made Theosophy 
so popular in India. The “mild Hindu,” kneeling before a peepul 
tree (Ficus Jndica) on which a patch of vermilion paint has been 
smeared, isno bad type of the Theosophist and his ‘‘altar” at 
Madras. 

The Hindu Mythology abounds with creations like the Mystical 
Being of Thibet, and the great gift of being able to annihilate space 
—which really belongs to the electric telegraph—is shared by various 
ims of the Hindus with the Puck of Shakespeare. The Buddha 
portion of the Theosophic mixture is something again with which 
the Hindus are quite at home. It is only to enjoy Nirvana 
(Anglicé, blissful repose) without exerting oneself in any way for the 
good of humanity. ‘The adoration of Isis, in the Theosophical 
Creed, lends a spice of dablerde to a religion composed of so many 
elements, and is all that is wanting to make the Hindus thoroughly 
appreciate it as a whole. Theosophy, then, stood a fair chance of 
of becoming the creed of thousands of half-educated Indians, but 
for this fatal exposure at Madras. If the letters which the 
Colombes have published on the subject are genuine—and the 
editors of the Christian College Magazine pledge their credit to 
their being so—it is difficult to see how the most unsuspicious Hindu 
can believe in Theosophy any more. The friends of Theosophy 
may pretend that truth is truth, even though its professors resort 
to shifts and expedients of a very dubious character, in order to 
promote it; but less arduous admirers of the new creed will shake 
their heads when they hear, in this correspondence, of trap-doors, 
of a free use of the telegraph wires for the manifestation of 
miracles, and of curious impecuniosity among persons supposed to 
have the spirits and all their supernatural powers of disclosing 
hidden treasure at their command, Take away the occult possi- 
bilities of Theosophy, and it is only a spurious kind of Buddhism 
that remains, but of Buddhism the natives of India can have enough 
and to spare without going to Americans or Poles to teach them. 
‘There is no denying the fact, however, that the collapse of ‘* Koot 
Hoomi,” as it is called, has created a great scandal in India, and 
it is to be hoped that the Russians won’t laugh in their sleeves at 
the excecding folly of the whole business. Had it been 
Christianity that was spreading in India instead of superstition and 
devil worship as bad as anything the Hindus ever had of their 
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own, our good friends the Muscovites might have pulled a long 
face ; because if there is one thing more than another that would 
bind the People of India to our Aaj and the Army of India to our 
interests, it would be for both people and troops to be of the same 
religion as their rulers. F, E. W. 
ea 


VENICE IN SPRING 


Ventce has thrown off her dismal winter dress; the lead- 
coloured dome above her has become blue ; she smiles once more 
beneath the first kisses of returning spring. During these humid 
days of March and April we have witnessed a set of battles between 
the sun and the mist, each conflict ending with a victory for the 
sun, who hung his red buckler at evening in sign of triumph over 
the far blue Paduan hills. Now is the season of lazy alter- 
noons, when the brightest hours of a bright day seem best spent in 
floating whither the gondola may lead_ you. Perhaps you will have 
chosen one of these soft, windless afternoons to row out to San 
Giorgio in the Sea-Weed, that mournful, desolate island prison, and 
the tide is taking you back towards a long’ line of, white, shining 
buildings, all steeped in yellow light. | So you drift from the sad 
San Giorgio to the cheerful San Giorgio, that stands in face of the 
fairest portion of the city, a bright island, peopled by merry 
soldiers. : 

Glancing back down the canal of the Giudecca, the spars and 
cordage of yonder brig by the bank make a black ladder against 
the golden haze that shrouds Fusina’s poplar-trees in the west. 
Over the red bell-towers in the background, and about the sombre 
boughs and foliage of the Public Gardens, opal mist is gathering ; 
but it does not hide the presence of the moon. There she hangs 
above San Giorgio as adim globe of ice. Soon her face will take 
lustre when all the hot sunset lights are burnt out. Voices come 
across the water, voices from blue, agile figures, briskly unloading 
barges by the Zattere, and bearing sacks of salt or bales of cotton to 
shore. As each brings its burden to the shed, you hear some 
hoarse throat recording the numbers: “Sette!” ‘‘ Otto!” 
** Nove !” 

The air has a scent of spring in it; the silence, the repose make 
one almost sad. Gigio, the gondolier, takes advantage of your 
reverie to tilt up his oar and sit down upon the fofga. Doffing his 
winter cap to stroke its edge of rabbit-fur, he lights his last Cavour 
and sends up a thin blue coil of smoke. Thus drifting, you will 
have dreamed another golden afternoon away. Or perhaps you 
choose some day when the lagoon is flecked with tiny foam-crests, 
when a fresh breeze can fill your sail and drive you swiftly to the 
Lido. There, at sweet San Nicoletto, you ramble amid the moss 
herbage of a verdurous coppice,in quest of violets. Many a scented 
handful may be had for the plucking ; and then, with your fragrant 
treasures, you will walk up to the grassy ramparts of the fort that 
fronts the sea, and watch the broad, calm field of turquoise water, 
studded with scores of flame-coloured sails. 

It may be that, as you voyage back, the wind will shift, and fling 
over all the scene a salt sea-mist. Each tower, each red-walled 
island, rosy and distinct in sunlight but a moment before, is blotted 
out by this grey veil of vapour. You are lost in a fog; Venice and 
her spires have vanished ; you moor your boat to the nearest shell- 
encrusted stake, as white gulls wheel and shriek above and around. 
Soon, soon the islands reappear ; the mist melts ; victorious sunlight 
glorifies all, Some may deem.these hours wasted, but surely they 
have been more pleasantly spent than with the gaudy, chattering 
people in the Piazza, who trail theit finery up and down to the bang 
of drums interpreting Verdi and scaring the soft doves, This is but 
one more of many memorable afternoons. Soon, when summer 
heats come on, the cool night hours of moonlight and harmony will 
form the most delightful portion of your day. There may be 
eccentric hotel-Americans even now who will pay for a boatful 
of paper lamps and violin players with which to float shivering down 
the Grand Canal and listen to Venetian love-songs, But sour people 
might say that this was both a foolish and expensive method of 
taking cold. 

It does not need a Venetian to convince you that the proper season 
for serenades, guitars, and lamp-lit boats has not yetcome. These 
tender spring afternoons, with their rich sunlight and soft breezes, 
should content you; the nights are still too chilly for a gévo in the 
gondola below the stars. Nor should any thirst for entertainment 
in the evening ever lead you to commit the error of visiting the 
theatre, where curious players vie with each other in screaming out 
of tune. Good music may be heard anywhere but in Venice. 
After the lagoon, the sea birds, the wild, lurid sunsets, and all the 
myriad beauties of Venetian landscape, who could hope to find pleasure 
and solace in a tawdry playhouse, pink faces, and La Traviata? 
It were better, perhaps, to spend half your night with some great 
writer, whose noble pages may give you lofty thoughts, and sustain, 
prolong that serenity, that harmony of soul and mind which 
to-morrow’s sunlight will surely renew, 

Reader, we will suppose that for a month past you have devoted 
all your brightest mornings to the contemplation of pictures. It is 
a pleasant business to view beautiful pictures; in Venice pictures 
form one of her strongest aids to emotion,—to emotion that is both 
pure and healthful. But the day has come when there remains nothing 
for you to see. Bellini, Carpaccio, Basaiti, Palona, Titian, Cima, 
Veronese, Tintoret, these have all presented their lustrous creations 
to your reverent gaze. You have missed sight of none. In the 
chilly halls of the Accademia, Ruskin from his handbook scolded, 
snubbed you ; in the dim Scuola di San Rocco he was with you 
still, to reprove and to explain; there, as you stood poised upon 
impromptu scaffolding in the obscure little Shrine of the Slaves, he 
taught you gravely from his red covers to value the strange sweet- 
ness and refinement of tender-souled Carpaccio. You took your 
lesson and you had rich reward; you were patient, attentive, 
enthusiastic. And now your occupation is gone. There are 
absolutely no more pictures, no more churches to admire. How 
shall you use your day? With coffee and the morning paper comes 
a kind friend who can solve the problem, He says lightly, yet with 
decision : ‘You have exhausted the ancients, have you? Well, I 
will introduce you to the moderns.” And so we pay successive visits 
to the studios of Van Haanen, Favretto, Nono. Pasini, Henry 
Woods, Ruben Tito, Blaas, and many other skilful workers in the 
same field, who all draw their inspiration from the lovely, enchant- 
ing sea-city where they have fixed their home. Pr. EP. 

————_-.—__. 
“NEW OXFORD” 

THE vote taken last March in Convocation for funds to fit up the 
new laboratory at Oxford attracted thither an unusually large number 
of non-resident graduates ; and when the assemblage, after a good- 
humoured but somewhat noisy meeting, dispersed, many of those 
present, who were not obliged to return to London at once, were 
tempted to saunter about and take stock of the recent changes in 
the University. 

How great a difference the last ten years have made! One 
whose name was long anathema now presides there with general 
approbation, His sway may incline to despotism, yet it is tempered 
by benevolence and good sense; and, though an autocratic Vice- 
Chancellor must occasionally commit mistakes, the reign of the 
Master of Balliol will be remembered, not for these, but for the 
course of liberal and enlightened reform which he has inaugurated 
in Oxford life, so that even those who still remember the bitter con- 
troversies of a bygone time associated with his name may well join 
now with the past and present members of his own College, for 
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which he has done so much, in the ‘* Jowett-cultus ” of the period 
But if this one figure has attained especial prominence of later 
years, there are others also whose recollection will long abide with 
old Oxford men, though the University sees their faces no more 
‘The quaint figure of Mark Pattison; the stalwart frame of Henry 
Smith, most universally beloved of College Dons ; the plain features 
that could not hide the commanding intellect and fascinating indi 
viduality of T. H. Green—where are they all? A new Warden 
reigns at Merton, a new President at Corpus (under which title one 
scarcely recognise the well-known Professor of Logic of an earlier 
day) ; the dignified quiet of All Souls’ and the restful sleepiness of 
Wadham have been wakened by the disturbing influence of new 
Ieads, and one might enumerate many similar alterations that have 
taken place within the last ten years. Has not the retiring Stubbs 
made way for the aggressive Freeman, and is not Canon King now 
vacating his Professorship of Pastoral Theology—a post of very 
doubtful import to alay graduate’s mind? All will hope that the 
famous historian may doas good work at the University as the Bishop 
of Chester, and that the new Bishop of Lincoln may leave a worthy 
successor behind him in the august society of Christ Church. 

But New Oxford consists not only of new persons, but of new 
buildings ; at every turn the eye sees new erections, some—nay, most 
—noble and worthy of their position, but many unfortunately inferior 
and even, if the word may be forgiven, hideous. The abominable 
brick-patterns of Keble, the repulsive decoration of the Indian 
Institute—latest of Oxford fads—the unmitigated ugliness of the 
new buildings at Merton, which might really be held to justify an 
explosion of dynamite near them in ‘‘ The Long,” or the wonderful 
roofs of divers-coloured slates and tiles with which aspiring builders 
have thought fit to decorate some of the more recent erections of the 
University City—these need not be commented upon further. Nor 
can it serve any useful purpose to dilate upon the iniquity of the 
authorities in filling up the lower storey of a small projecting house 
in the lower part of ‘‘ The High” with the modernest, cheapest, anil 
nastiest of modern, cheap, and yellow bricks; nor on the strange 
phase of sacerdotalism which has adorned the exterior of the Pusey 
Memorial Library—locally yclept ‘* The Puseum”—with staring 
patches of gold and white that strike a newcomer as alike unsuited 
to the calm dignity of the great Churchman commemorated there, 
and the decorous simplicity visible, or the studious hours spent, 
within the walls. Again, it hardly seems worth while now to drop 
a word of remonstrance at the barbarous utilitarianism which has 
sacrificed the exquisite grouping of old Magdalen Bridge with the 
adjoining tower for the convenience of College scouts who enter 
Oxford by tramcars over the wider bridge that forms, we are told, a 
more fitting entrance tothe city. The mischief is done, and there 
is no good crying over it, and new Oxonians and visitors, unacquainted 
with its predecessor, will no doubt admire and rest content with the 
new Magdalen Bridge, a handsome structure enough in itself. Let 
usrather turn at once to what is undeniably good among the recent 
additions to Oxford architecture. First must be placed the new and 
asyetuncompleted buildings at Magdalen, whose stately charm recom- 
penses us, if anything can, for the stern necessity that has destroyed 
the line ofthe High Street by removing the trees that formerly abutted 
on the roadway. Then there are the new Schools, the new High 
School for Boys, the new buildings at Trinity—all constructed by the 
most conspicuous of modern University architects, Mr. Jackson—the 
sets of rooms which the late Sir Gilbert Scott added to New College ; 
the showy hall at Balliol ; and the recent additions to Exeter and St. 
John’s, to Corpus and Brasenose, not to mention the handsome 


“belfry that now adorns the corner above the exquisite staircase at 


Christ Church in place of that remarkable wooden erection so 
deliciously satirised, when first put up some fifteen years ago, in a 
contemporary brochure, by the witty author of ‘‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land,” who warned the stranger to the effect— 

If thou wouldst view the belfry aright 

Go visit it in the mirk midnight, 

For in the glare of lightsome day 

*T would scare the beholder quite away. 


‘ or the somewhat cumbrous and, as many will think, wholly useless 


structure in which the debates of the Union Society are now held. 

The most notable of these buildings is the very striking edifice 
dedicated to the torture of the undergraduate mind, and known as 
“The Schools ;” after a careful examination inside and outside the 
visitor will probably think there is little cause for complaint ani 
little room for improvement except in the two preposterous das 
reliefs that surmount the entrance-porch, representing a wivd woe 
examination and the conferring of a degree, which should be removed 
forthwith. The vast rooms, the stately corridors, the lavish wealth 
of decoration in marbles of every country and hue, in stone-carving, 
in wood-carving—English and Italian—in tiles, each several pattern 
being designed by the architect, and revealing all kinds of pretty 
and fanciful conceits ; these ought to please the most exacting critic; 
and if one be disposed to complain that wings of the building are 
still wanting, that the external quadrangle is far from complete, and 
that much of the internal ornament is little more than begun, these 
are defects to be remedied in course of time. The University coffers 
may be exhausted for the moment, but ample care has been taken 
that when more funds are forthcoming the original plans shall be 
carried out to the letter, for nothing has been left altogether undone, 
though many a mantelpiece has but a suggestion of the carving that 
is to be there, and many a ceiling can only show one or two panels 
actually executed. The massive Jacobean character of this building 
is well suited to its purpose, and the like appropriateness 1s dis- 
cernible in the other works of the same architect in Oxford. Their 
elevations are striking, their proportions pleasing, and the ornament 
sufficient without over-elaboration ; and if only others who have 
left their mark on New Oxford had done as well, a chorus of approval 
must have attended their efforts. : 

The stone employed by the recent builders varies much in colour 
and quality, some being more grey, some more yellow, some 
harder, and some, to all appearance, more likely to crumble on the 
surface, and this raises the question how far, in such a climate as 
ours, it is safe to attempt any elaborate architectural detail if it be 
expected to withstand the assaults of time and weather : but for the 
moment the general effect is good, and it is only where modern 
facing or piecing is added or inserted upon old work that the variety 
of material is distinctly unpleasing, as in the wanton disfigurement 
of the once beautiful ‘‘Tom Quad” at Christ Church, that seems 
to have been ruined for no purpose except the expenditure of 
money. Amid all this new building brick as yet finds no favour 
among Oxford architects : and certainly the hideous embellishments 
of Keble area warning against tampering with the old traditions 
that colleges here should be of stone, but those who know the 
capacities of brick as shown by medizeval architects may perhaps 
be allowed to lament that Oxford, most picturesque of English 
cities, is without any noble building in that material. 

A stroll round the parks forms a fitting conclusion to the day. 
The swarms of children, in themselves a sign of that new lite 
which has banished celibacy as a necessity amongst the Dons by 
allowing. to each college a certain proportion of married Fellows, 
give a cheerfulness to the prospect that it formerly lacked 3 ie 
beautiful new cricket-ground, which in summer must be, one youl 
suppose,: the loveliest in the world, presents an expanse of ee 
grass sward most pleasing to the eye ona sharp spring day ; a 
the large and increasing quarter beyond, with endless villas anc 
rows of streets and terraces reaching to the Cherwell, and calling 
aloud for a new bridge to the remoter suburb on the ridge itis 
the river, testify to the growing population and residential advan- 
tages of ‘* New Oxford.” pare 
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‘«The favourite and most fashionable 
material of the day.” 


THE WEAR OF EVERY Y: : 
GUARANTERD ARP Is 


By the Manufacturer, and every yard of the 
genuine bears the name 


“ Louts.” 


Patterns and Prices post free 
Srom all drapers through- 
ont the kingdom, 


The strictest examiner may try every test of touch and sight without dis 
covering that these are other than the Genoa Velvets they so closely resemble, 
while the peculiar arrangements resulting in the fast woven pile enable them 
to stand interminable and rougn wear, which would ruin Real Velvets at four 
tines the price. For costumes and trimmings it is unequalled, and, in fact, for 
al purposes in which silk velvet may be used, we specially recommend the 
LOUIS VELVETEEN. 


EVERY YARD OF THE GENUINE BEARS THE NAME OF 


“LOUIS.” 


SAMUEL BROTHERS 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 
BOYS’ OUTFITTERS, &c. 
65 & 67, Lupcate Hriz, Lonpon, E.C. 


"TAILORS FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Gentlemen's Coats, 
Gentlemen's Trousers, 
Gentlemens Suits, 
Gentlemen s Overcoats, 
Gentlemen's Cape Coats. 


FOR BOYS. 
Boys’ Suits, 
Boys’ Overcoats, 
Boys’ School Outfits, 
Ba Shirts and Underclothing, 
B osiery and Boots. 


AILORS FOR LADIES. 


Ladies’ Jackets, 
Ladies’ Coats, 

Ladies’ Mantles, 
Ladies’ Costumes, 
Ladies’ Riding Habits. 


Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS respectfully 
invite applications for patterns of their new 
materials i the present season. These are for- 
warded post free, together with the ILLUSTRATED 
Price List (250 Engravings), illustrating: the most 
fashionable and becoming styles for Gentlemen, 
Boys, and Ladies. 


"TAILORS 
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oe Tar Mw 
for Girls. 


Costume 


“Eton” Suit. 


DETECTION Spanish Crystals. 


FAULKNER'S DIAMONDS. | DETeh sy. 


KNOWN att oveR THE WORLD as Being THE FINEST IMITATIONS EVER PRODUCED 
- These Magnificent Stones 

are _set_in GOLD, HALL 
MARKED, and made by 
most " experienced workmen: 
detection impossible; and I 

y Dery THE BEST JUDGESto 
TELL THEM FRoM Dramonps. 
The brilliancy and lustre are 
most marvellous, and equal to 


~ BRILLIANTS 
ae 7 tah ie ha 
Roocn, PEARL CENTRE, 30s. Worth Twenty Gurneas 
The Stones being real j 
P Crystals, and splendidly 
faceted. | They will | resist 
acids, alkalies, and intense 
heat. 1 stones set by dia- 


mond setters, and beautifully 
finished. : 
Single-stone Earrings, from 
tos. per pair; Scarf Pins, 
Shirt Studs, Pendants, Neck- 
lets, &c., 30s. to £20. Much 
f—a@ worn for Court and other occa- 
sions, Testimonials from all 
parts of the World. These 
stones are daily gaining great 


reputation throughout — the 
PIn, 155. ‘World, and have been awarded 
Three_Prize Medals from the 
Smaller, q\\ Great Exhibitions, 
tos. and 12s f @ CatTatocues Post Free. 


 §=6©The Public _are_ earnestly 

invited to INSPECT our mar- 
yellous selection now n 
View, which_ astonishes all 
Visitors. See Opinions of Press. 


Suirt Stup & 
tomatch, \ 
128. and 108. 
Set_in 15¢. 
Gold. 


Screw ditto, 


‘same price. + on ist <, 
Notice.— These stones cannot possibly be had else- 

chere, and are : > obtained of the SOLE 1MPORTER and Manufacturer, ARTHUR O 
ATT eR oinkse: Newt Hal GATE Toman We Het iss, And wos REGENT STREET 


W =" aware of Copies of this Advt. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 


(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium and of the Legion of Honour) 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


sntestably -ed by Thirty Years’ Medical Experience to be : 
THE PURESL, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND ; 
The only Cod Liver Oil which Produces the full Curative Effects in 
CONSUMPTION anp DISEASES or THE CHEST, THROAT AFFECTIONS, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, anp WASTING DISISASES or CHILDREN. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


SIR HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., SIR G.DUNCAN GIBB, Bart.,M.D., 
Lirasician to the Queen in Ireland. | Physician to the Westminster Hospital, 
“To consider Dr. Dr sonci's Light-Brown Cod i aoe of ei bE Joneu’s Light-Brown Cod 

ver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create | Liver Oil as_a therape in a | nb 
. A Ti icsas beet as eve reat value.’ liseases, chiefly of an exhaustive character, has been 
eSRESI AEH ULHRA pee pen On gauss sdnited by the world of medicine.” 


DR. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 


DR. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., e 
Aluthor of ** The Spas of Germany. 0 
“Dr pe Joneu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oi 3 lias 
Snot mle: the Ree and indigestion pe , * a DE LONGILS a Bosseses, erate 

nN conscque » administration of the Pale | therapeutic efficacy ‘than any other Cod Liver i 
Ol SOnStanenEaOre se adnuisn with which Iam acquainted. 


DR. HUNTER SEMPLE, 
Phys. Hosp. for Diseases of the Throat. 
“Thave found Dr. pe Jonen’s Oil vers userml in 


cases of Chronic Cough, and especially in Laryngeal 
Disease complicated with Consumption. 


DR. EDGAR SHEPPARD, 
Lrotessor of Psycholog. Med., King’s College | 
ES onsi’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil has ! 
lieueve of being well borne and assimilated 
which reject the ordinary Oils. 


Sold onty in Capsuled I:rperiaL Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Sintes 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by all Chemists and Drugg.sts. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES— 
ANSAR, HARFORD and CO., 210, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


CATTTION—Avsist mercenary aitenpts to recommend or substitute inferior kinds, 
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MANUFACTURERS OF THE FINEST STERLING SILVER AND 
ELECTRO SILVER PLATE, CUTLERY, AND TRAVELLING BAGS 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
| FREE 


No. 1. Sterling Silver, Electro Silver, Table Knives Spcons, Forks, &c. 
No. 2. Travelling Bags, Dressing Cases, &c. 
No. 3. Razors, Scissors, 2nd Pocket Cutlery 


SamMPLes anp Prtc 
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MANUFACTORY—The Roya! Cutlery and Plate Works, Sheffield. 


By Appointments to 
Princess of Germany. 
ROBINSON and CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
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Be CHING wo.” 


“ CHING-WO.” 


2 Per 1s, 8d. pound: 
Teas and Coffees Retailed at Wholesale Prices by th 


MINCING LANE TEA & COFFEE COMPANY 
58, Western Road, Brighton. 


s CHING-wo.” 
““ (SHING-WO.”— Compare this Tea 


with that sold at 28., or evenas. 6d. by any 
Dealers or Co-operative Stores in or out of London, 


MINCING LANE TEA & COFFEE COMPANY 
58, Western Road, Brighton, 


ce CHING-wo.” 
HING WO.” Chests, half chests, 


ae 
b and boxes carriage paid to any part of ihe 
United Kingdom. 


* CHING-wo.” 
“(CHING WO.’—6lb, packet car- 


Tiage paid to any part of the kingdom for 
10s, 6d. 12 1b, Box for 21s: 
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Postal Orders'to he sent to the 
MINCING LANE TEA & COFFEE COMPANY. 
58, Western Road, Brighton. 
N.B.—Absolute Cash Terms. 


WARRANTED To GIVE SATISFACTION 1n wear. 
K ” [RSH "TABLE LINENS 


Unsurpassed for Excellence of Quality, 
Unsurpassed for Durability in Wear, 
Unsurpassed for Beauty of Designs. 


More Tan 100 YEARS’ REPUTATION. 


Tt "Ss 


HAMROC 


Obtained Highest Awards, viz. :— 


MEDALS—Relfast, 1844 and 1870 ; London, 1851, 1822, 
and (Gold) 1870 ; Paris (Gold) 1867 ; Dublin, 1865 and 
1872'3 Philadelphia, 1876, 

Also Sneetines, Prrtow Linens, Frontine and 
Bopy Liyens, Irisn Point Lace and Campric 
Hanpwercniers, Diapers, Huckaback, and Fancy 
Towers, Grass and Tra Ciotis, Lawns, Hex- 
STITCHED Linen Campric FRILLING, &c. 

The above are made of the BEST IRISH and 
Courtrai Flax ; spun, woven, and bleached in Ireland ; 
the Patterns woven in our Table Linen are designed by 
IRISH ARTISTS, who have for many years excelled 
those of any other country. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL FIRST- 
CLASS DRAPERS. 


a 


SEE that each cloth, &c., and each dozen of Nap- 
kins bears this Trade Mark Ticket (but in reduced 
size), without which none is genuine 


Wholesale (only), JOHN S. BROWN and SONS, BELFAST and LONDON, Manufacturers of ALL 


KINDS of Linen Goods. 


HEALTH FOR ALL! | DD!NNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
OLLOWAY’S PILL Si. This pure Solution is the best remedy for 


i Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
THESE PILLS PURIFY THE BLOOD, | aohe, Gout,and Indigestion, 
Correct all Disorders of DINN 


EFORD’S MAGNESIA, _ 
The safest and most gentle aperient for 


delicate constitutions, ladies, children, and 
infants 


OF ‘ALL CHEMISTS. 


The LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS, & BOWELS | 

They are wonderfully Efficacious in Ailments 
incidental to Females of all ages ; and asa 

General Family Medicine are Unsurpassed. | 


THE ATTENTION OF LADIES IS DIRECTED TO THE UNVARVING EFFICACY OF THE 


EFLECTROPATHIC BELT 


OF THE PALL Mate ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, IN THE ALLEVIATION OF 


recommended your Electropathic Belt. 
I cannot say enough in favour of it.” 


Liab 
kr INTERNAL WEAKNESS. 


From Miss M. Hudson, Twyford, Derby 
March zoth, 1885.—"' Seven monthsago I 
purchased one of your Electropathic 

elts. Ineed not describe the symptoms 
here, but refer you to my letter of June 
7th, 1884, No. 3,144. I have worn the 

elt every day since that date ; it has been 
an untold comfort tome. I would not be 


, Without one, and cannot say enough in 
= of your Belts ; all I regret is they 
\ 


RHEUMATISM, Upwards of The, following HIGHLY SATISFACTORY 
&g The value of CASE is worthy of the closest investigation by all 
the Electropathie INDIGESTION, 1 OO OOO who suffer from these distressing irregularities :— 
Belt to Ladies of all ? A 
ous carmet de Exag- LUMBAGO, Electropathic From Mrs. J. HAWKEY, 16, Matilda Street, Barns- 
the organicaction by SCIATICA, Belts have been bury, London, N. 
natural means, an ied ‘I have received great benefit since wearing you 
thus preserves the PARALYSIS, ee Electropathic Belt, earing it it has improve my 
vigour and tone of L health every way, I fail to express in words the 
Aneisvstera Hlsaac EPILEPSY, during the last satisfaction it Fives, me. I have not felt KA syell 
5 or years asI have since weari ur Belt. 
measurement, next CONSTIPATION, FIVE Years. ee under ihe care OF a pivsieian for six 
the skin, when or- | 4a Write for Copies months, suffermg from the usual irregulari- 
dering ee Electro- NERVOUS of the innumerable ae tes neidental to DEBILIT Y and BAD: 
5 ‘estimonials. Le . I was despairing o 
DEBILITY. a | ever fecling well again when I has 


AND THE NUMEROUS AILMENTS CONSEQUENT ON 


IMPAIRED VITALITY, or 
DEFECTIVE ORGANIC ACTION, 
AS EVIDENCED BY THE 
HOSTS OF TESTIMONIALS 


thatarecenstantly being received fromthe GREAT, the LOWLY, the 
RICH, and the POOR (the originals of which are open for inspection), 
and has excited that invariable penalty of success, a host of FRAU- 
DULENT IMITATORS, against whom the Publicare SPECIALLY 


CAUTIONED. 


are not better known. I shall be glad 


\ towritetoany lady who may wish to 
. hear more particulars respecting my ff 
AK case, and shall certainly recommend J 
your appliances to my friends.” 


NOTE.—The ELEC- 
TROPATHIC BELT is 
adapted for eithera Lady 
ora Gentleman. Please 
send size of Waist when 
ordering. 


PATIENTS suffering from any of 

the above ailmentsare invited to call 
at 21, HOLBORN VIADUCT, and 
gratuitously test for themselves the 
various apparatus, and also take the 
advice of the CONSULTING ME- 
DICAL ELECTRICIAN, who has | @ 
had FouRTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
in the use of Curative Electricity 
and its special application to various 
kinds ofdiseases. A qualified lady is 
also in attendance for consultation 
daily. Patients at a distance should 
send fora PRIVATE ADVICE Form. 
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far A HUNDRED AND TWENTY PAGE 
TREATISE COPIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED, en- 
titled “ ELECTROPATHY ; or, HARNESS’ 
GUIDE TO HEALTH,” POST FREE ON AP- 
PLICATION. 


Agus 
j On receipt of Post-office Order or Chequc for 21S,, payable to C. B. HARNESS, 21, HOLBORN VIADUCT, 
the ELECTROPATHIC BELT will be forwarded Post-free to any part of the United Kingdom. 
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Te] “EASY” LAWN MOWER 


Is now__made with 
FIVE knives. 
All sizes, from “10 to 
30,” kept in stock. 


UNSOLICITED 
TESTIMONIAL from 
the Steward of the Earl 
of Shrewsbury. 


“Alton Towers, 
May 20, 1834. 


“Your Machines are 
first-class. I find them, 
an immense saving of 
labour.” 


‘4 LAWN MOWER 
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85, Queen 


Street, London, E.C. 


5,000 SILK 


UMBRELLAS, as. fed. 
each, direct from the 
Manufacturer, Ladhes’ 
or Gents’ Plain or Twill 
Silk, Patent Hollow: 
Ribbed Frames, beauti- 
tullycarvedand mounted 
sticks, Parcels Post free. 
as.gd.,or 36 stamps. 15.000 
sold in 12 months. List 
and testimonials free. 
Re-covering, &c., neatly 
done. — Address, J. B 
PARKER Umbre 


Ry la 
Works, Broom Close, 
Sheffield 


HAT IS YOUR CREST and 
WHAT IS YOUR MOTTO ?—Send name 
and county to CULLETON’S Heraldic Office Plain 
Sketch, 3s. 6d. , colours, 7s. ‘The arms of man and 
wile blended. Crest engraved on seals, rings, b 
and steel dies, 8s. 6d, G 
oid ring, 18-carat, Hall-marked, with, ¢ 
Tanual of Heraldry, 4oo Engravings, 3s.94.—T. L- 
LETON, 25, Cranbourn St., corner St. Martin’s Lane, 
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bourn Street ( 
cu LLETON’S Guinea Boxof STA- 
TIONERY containga ream of the very best 
Paper and 500 Envelopes. all stamped in the most ele- 
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and the Engraving of Steel Die included. Sent to any 
part for P.O. O.-T. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn 
Street (Corner of St, Martin’s Lane), W.C 


MARKED SILVE 
in Leather-covered C. 
free—A. W, A Ss 
MY baston St.. Birmingham anufacturer 
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sale. 
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LAWN TENNIS PoOLes, 


BY HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT. 
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Award. 


CORK, 1883. 
Price 27s. 6d. per Pair. 
With Net g2 ft. by 343 ft, 7s. 6d. extra. 
Do Bound, r} in. along top, trs. 6d. extra, 
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EQUIRE no Guy Ropes; remain 


rigidly upright against the inward puil of the 
rope; are easily erected: cin be instantly discon- 
nected from the ground spike, which may be left a 
fixture. The top of the ground spike is flush with the 
grass, and ifremoved the cut in the ground made by 
its msertion is practically invisible. ~The net rope 
passes at exact regu ight over"a grooved cap 
on cop of each pole, and is tightened and secured 
by our Patent Clutehes, with which even a child 
can strain the net to the required tension. A standard 
1s supplied to indicate correct height of net at centre. 
‘The poles are elegantly finished in black and gold. _ 
Mav be had direct from the undersigned, packed in 
case and carriage paid to any railway station in the 
United Kingdout, on receipt of P.O.O, 
AL y also be had from Dealers in Tennis Goods, 


Davisson AND C?: 
PATENTEES AND MAKERS. 
*Geeoeeu* W ORKS, 
BELFAST. 


‘ 


A 


MAPLE and CO., 

“TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 

U PHOLSTERERS by appointment 
TO 


HER MAJESTY. 


APLE and CO.’s Furnishing 
ESTABLISHMENT, the largest in the 

world. Acres of show rooms, for the display of first- 
class furniture, ready for immediate delivery, Novel- 
ties every day from all parts of the globe. No family 
ought. to furnish before viewing this collection of 
household requisites, i) being one of the sights in 
London. Toex shants an unusual advantage 


ts offered, Having large space all goods are packed 
on the premises by experienced packers. —} APLE 
and CO., London. Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


MAPLE and CO.—NEW ROOMS. 
MAPLE and CO._NEW ROOMS. 
HE SPECIMEN ROOMS at 


Messrs. MAPLE and CO.s are good examples 
of high-class DECORATIVE FURNISHING, 
carried out in perfect taste, without extravagant 
expenditure. Every one about to furnish, or re- 
arrange their residences, would derive information by 
an inspection. 


MAPLE and CO.—BEDSTEADS. 
MA4PLE and CO. BEDSTEADS. 
MAPLE and CO.BEDSTEADS. 


MAPLE and CO. have seldom less 
I than Ten Thousand BEDSTEADS in Stock. 
comprising some Goo vartous patterns, In slZes from 
aft. 6in. to sft. Gin. wide, ready for immediate delivery 
—on the day of purchase. if desired. The disappornt- 
mentand delay incident to choosing from designs 
only, where but a limited stock is kept, is thus 
avoided. 


APLE and CO. havea SPECIAL 
DEPARTMENT for IRON and BRASS 
four-post BEDSTEADS, Cribs, and Cots. specially 
adapted for mosquito curtains, used in India. Aus- 
tralia, and the colonies. Price for full-sized bed- 
steads, varying from 25s. Shippers and Colomal 
visitors are invited to mspect this varied stock, the 
largest in England, before deciding elsewhere. Ten 
thousand Bedsteads to select from. 


MAPLE & CO.—MATTRESSES. 
MAPLE & CO.—-MATTRESSES. 
MA4?PLE & CO.—MATTRESSES. 
MAPLE and CO.—Spring Mat- 


tresses. The PATENT. Wire-woven 
SPRING MATTRESS. Such advantageous ar- 
tangements have been made that this much-admired | 
Mattress is sold at the following low prices: sft. 
158, 9d. ; 3ft.6in., 18s. 9d. ; aft., 21s. 6d. 5 aft. 6in., 24s, 6d. 


MA4PLE and CO.--FURNITURE. 
MA4PLE and CO.—FURNITURE. 
MAPLE and CO., Timber Mer- 


chants and direct Importers of the finest 
Woods to be found in Africa, Asia, and America, and 
Manufacturers of Cabinet Furniture in various woods 
by steam power.—Tottenbam Court Road, London. 
Catalogues free. Established 48 years. 


MAPLE and CO.—Manufacturers 
: of First-class Seasoned FURNITURE for 
immediate shipment. The largest assortment in the 
world to select from. Orders forexportation to any 
part of the Globe packed caretully on the premises, 
and forwarded on receipt of a temittance or London 
(er noe AEE and CO., Tottenham Court 
Road. 


APLE and CO.—Bass Wood 

FURNITURE is one of the novelties parti- 

cularly recommended, being much harder than pine, 

anda prettier wood. 500 bedroom suttes, finished in 

yarious woods, to select from. Prices 5} to250 guineas, 

Many of these are quite novelties in shape and finish. 
— Tottenham Court Road, London, 


"TURKEY CARPETS. 
"TURKEY CARPETS. All sizes. 
"TURKEY CARPETS.—MAPLE 


£ and CO, haye just received large Consignments 
of fine TURKEY CARPETS, unigue, colourings, 
reproductions of the 17th century, being the first deli- 
very of those made from this Season's chp.—MAPLE 
and CO., London, and rz and 18, Local Baron, Aliotti, 


Smyrna. 
"TURKEY CARPETS. .— These 


special Carpets are exceptionally tine both in 
colour and quality, while the prices aie lower than | 
ever known before. 10,000 Indian, Persian. : T 
key Carpetsin stock to seleetfrom, inall siz 
and CO.,, the largest furnishing establishn 
world, Acres of Show-rooms for the display of 
first-class furniture for immediate delivery.— Totten- 
ham Court Road, London : and Paris 


"THE LARGEST STOCK of 


iA Te le CARPETS in 
EUROPE, 


NTIQUE PERSIAN RUGS.— 


5.000 of these in stock, some being really won- 
derful curios, well worth theattention of art collectors 
especially when it is consid what great value is 
attached to these artistic rarities, and which are suld 
at commercial prices. 


PARQUETERIE. 


PARQUETERIE FLOORS and 
J SURROUNDS to CENTRAL CARPETS.— 
Specimens of all the different designs and combini 
tions of woods in parqueterie are laid in Messrs. 
MAPLE and CO.'S new show rooms, so that cus- 
tomers can judge of the effect of the material when in 
daily use. Coloured lithographic designs and esti- 
mates free of charge. Builders and the trade suppi ied. 


MAPLE and CO. would advise all 

Buyers of CARPETS, &c., especially Ameri- 
cans now visiting London, to call pe see for them- 
selves these great novelties, which are not yet to be 
found on the other side. 


MAPLE and CO.—CLOCKS., 
MAPLE and CO.—CLOCKS. 


MA4PLE and CO. — DRAWING- 
-ROOM CLOCKS to go for 4oo days with 
once winding ;a handsome present. Price 70s. War- 
ranted. MAPLE and CO, have a large and varied 
assortment suitable for dining and drawing-room 
Over.500 to select from. Price 10s. 9d. to 30 guineas. 
Handsome marble clock, with incised lines in gold 
and superior eight-day 
bronzes in great variety, 


C)PBeP DEPARTMENT, 
MAPLE and CO. beg respectfully to 
state that this department is now so organised 
that they are fully prepared to execute and supply 
any article that can possibly be required in fuenistine 


at the same price, if not less, than any other house in 
England. Patterns sent and quotations given. 


MAPLE and CO., LONDON. 


movement, 235. 6d.; also 


THE GRAPHIC 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
THE EVERSFIELD HOTEL. 
The largest and best ap ointed Hotel 
Leonards, Facing the Sea. Passenger Lift 
Drawing, Reading, Billiard, 


and Bath 
Table d Hote. Tariff of Manager. 


in St, 
Dining 
Rooms 


ROWN’S PATENT 
«“ DERMATHISTIC” CORSET. 


Bones, Busks, AND SIDE STEELS PROTECTED BY 
EATHER. 


Ladies who indulge in auch healthhul and aaa 
ting exercises as Rowinc, RipinG, DRIVING, LAWN 
Hing exerci aS aiand the " DERMATHISTIC 
CORSET” InvaLuaBLe, the leather facing being a 
Sure PREVENTION against Bones. Busks, or SIDE 
Streets BREAKING. while it renders the Corset most 
DELIGHTFULLY PLIABLE to the figure during the most 
active or violent exertions, and at the same lime 
retaining tts ORIGINAL SHAPE to the end. thus making 
Wear. ComrorT, and DURABILITY | 


it for GENERAL T 
the Most Useru Corset ever invented, Beware | 
of Worthless Imitation Every genuine pair is 
stamped on the Busks* Brown's PaTenT DERMA | 


Black and all Colours, 5s. 11d. to 15s. 6d 


THISTIC,” 
and Ladies’ Outfitters throughout 


From Drapers 
the Kingdom 


LAA AADL 


I 


Ltt taht 


[RON RAILING, | 
HURDLES, 


For PARK, GARDEN, and FARM, 


Galvanised Wire Netting. Galvanised Iron 
Roofing. k 
ILLusTRATED CaTALOGUE Post. FREE. 
Special quotations for quantities. 


AND J. MAIN and CO., 


108, ‘QUEEN VICTORIA $T., LONDON, E.C 
Works: Posstt Park, GLascow. 


i &rmuseulorz 


AS YOUR WATCHMAKER for 
AND 
= BIRC hLAST A 
LIFE- 
eee TIME. 
It will protect the winding-post of your watch from 
: being injured. 2 
The Cheapest and Best | Price ts. 
Sold by Watchmakers . by Dealers Everywhere 
Circulars free. 
Wholesale: J.S. BIRCH and Co., Patentees and Sole 
Manufacturers, 38, Dey Sucet, New York, USA. 


SSS 
ER. 


~~ QZ0NE p4P 
STHMA, 
HRONIC BRONCHITIS, 
PRONCHITIC ASTHMA, 
AY FEVER, and INFLUENZA. 


Dr. THOROWGOOD, Physician to the City ot 
London Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, in his 
“Notes on Asthma... page 62, says:—'' The Ozone 
Paper prepared by Mr. Huggins contains nitrate ot 
potash. chlorate of potash. and iodide of potassium 
and of its efficacy 1 have had abundant evidence 

as.9d and 4s. 6d. per box ofall Chemists: or trom 
the Proprietor for the amount in stamps or P.O. 
any part of London. 


HUGGINS, Chemist, 
19), STRAND, LONDON. 


WAG : 
SAtMANAESSENCE veatores the nervous 


Sveriges all, lood Poiao 
AULD L VET Be Kick ey le 
SOU ei SANJBNI PILLSfor7 comalefialions 


ce 
Biliousnas, FL Ezz in Dielé& 
92 15e- or Tenn all Chumisla 
8,CHAS Teoma EXTENSIVE TREATISE ony 


earaee 
SKNIANA COMPANY-EG 
_LONDON- WILCOX&C2239 OXFORD ST- 


THE 
PATENT 
“CHAMPION” 
BUTTON. 


Solitaires Pocket Book & 
Sleeve Links Purse Fasteners 
Cuff Studs Legging & 
Collar Studs Gaiter Clasp, &c. 


jens object of ae aRve neon! is ee facilitate. by 
simple means, the buttoning of stiff Linen or Paper 
Wristbands, Cuffs, Collars. and other articles at 
wearing apparel, and thereby increase their dura- | 


bility. 

The “CHAMPION” BUTTON 
double-locking. 

Is very simple and easy in its action, 

Is neat in appearance. 

Does not destroy the Button-holes. 

Fastens securely, 


And never breaks the finger-nails. 


is 


Tt is an easy thing to pass an ordinary button half- 
way through the button-hole, but it 1s very difficult to 


get any stiff material over the other half. The 
“CHAMPION” BUTTON entirely obviates ils 
difficulty. 


DIRECTIONS. 


i) pass the 


In this position | 
I 


Button through the hole, then turn the 


@ii, till it snaps 
“3 i 


and becomes locked. 


Loop over, thus, 


To unbutton 


return the Loop to its former position. 


N.B.—The Loop only is moveable, and must be 
turned upwards in each case. 


OF ALL HOSIERS AND FANCY SHOPS. 


Wholesale, Agent : 
ARTHUR FRANKS, 


10, Silver Street, Wood Street, 
London, E.C 


ANOES. FOR] 

ACHTS, FISH- | 
TING, 

. SHOWROOMS: 
jo, HOLBORN 
VIADUCT, E.C. 

Price List, &c. free. 

= 13 Prize Medals. | 


Sarason \ 
= < 
AN 


O. to, 


Prize Design , 
Medal 10185 
165,175- / Guineas 
Illus- Cata 
trated Joeues 


ATKINSON & PHILIPSON, Neweastle-on- Tyne 


For 
Beots, 
Shoes, 
and 
Leather 


goods. 


L4YG jj 
WATERPROOF 


AC 


Gives a brilliant polish for a week 
through wet or dry weather. Applied 
with sponge attached to the cork. 
Does not injure leather nor ciothing. 
Sold everywhere at is. and 2s. per bottie. 


Combines all the requirements for 

Hurness in one gee Contains 

80 per cent. of Oil. Is waterproof and 

self-polishing. Applied with rag or 
onge. One application lasts a month 
eeps leather supple, and prevents its 

eracking. For patent and dull parts of 

harness, carriage heads, aprons, &c. 

In large stone bottles at 1s. cach, 


Nubian Manufacturing Co., Hosier Lane, London, Bc. 


“COVENTRY 
CHAIR,” 


REGISTERED. 


ILLUSTRATED CA 


INCLUDING 
“METEOR,” “ROVER,” and “ ABLE 
HRIGNCLES? | SOCIABT 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


STARLEY AND SUTTON. 


Meteor Works, West OrcHaArpD, CovENTRY, 

P.S—A “COVENTRY CHAIR” can be sent on 
trial to any address, with a man to drive and explain 
it, by expenses being paid. Terms forwarded on 
application. 


\ 


Nubian HarnessPolish} B 


THE BINEST LIGE 


‘White, submitted at One Shilling ¢ 


115, Strand, London, W.C. 


MAY 2, 1885 
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RAWING ROO) 


FOR DINING ANI 
oo oe 


PRICE’ PATENT CANDLE 
COMPANY, | IMITED. 


LONDON AND LIVERPOOL. 
GALVANIZED WIRE NETTING 


Catalogues of all kinds of {Iron and Wae be 
Gates, Poultry Fencing &e, tree on application 


AYLISS, JONES, and BAYLISS, 


WOLVERHAMPTON 
and 3. Crooked Lane. King William Street, EC 


New CAaTaLoOGuE To May_ 1st, 188 


“*THE GUN of the | 
x 


Now Re 
ERIOD.’ 


TRAvE Mark Keap 


HamMMERS BELOW THE Live oF 
SIGHT. 


4 


ORDER OF MERIT 
& MEDAL AT 
MELBOURNE 
L, Sydney, 


188). 
| )IPLOMA and MEDA 

1879-8e.— This gun wherever shown inas al tys 
taken honours. Why buy from Dealers when veuc 


buy at half the price from the maker? Any sun 
on approval on receipt of P.O. O , and remittars 


trial allowe A choice of 2000 guns. rifles ae 
revolvers. embracing every novelty mithe ide DL 
guns from 30s, to 50 guineas: B-L. revolvers a 


for Catalogue 
S, Gun Maker. B 


6s, 6d to 100s, Send six Sans 
Illustrated Sheets toG. E, LEWI N 
mingham. Estab. 1850. Largest Stock Wort 

CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 1883.— EGUN 
OF THE PERIOD | hes again tuken Honours. 


in the 
TH 


BEN : Ps 
RIDAL TROUSSEAUX. 

List No. 1 3 ‘ . oF eee eG 

List No, 2 (for India) 53°54 

i Mar eS 5] aa) 

4 é “0 6 2 

List No. § MN 4 6 


Full particulars post tree: 
N : ne Stree 


ADDLEY BOURNE, 174, Slt 
Late of Piccadil 


(i Or 
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YEI Low. 


the Bottles. That with 
the most violent Toothache. 
is invaluable to persons who suffer, p d 
‘Toothache or Sensitiveness of the eth and Gu ee 
for, by using a few drops in a little water to rinse ih 
mouth. daily, they will not only never suffer ana Hf 
but will preserve their teeth sound and white. Th 
with the RED is for Children’s use. gait Ree 

Green Thread, 4s : Yellow 7 hread, 25. 9d. Be 
Thread, 3s.: Orange, Tooth-Paste, for ren x aS 
‘Tartar, 4s. 6d. Suez Tooth-Brushes. ts. 6d. Free by 
Parcels Post and all Chemists. 


BIRTHDAY CARDS in original 
water colours. Something worth preserving ie 
os, 6d.—Executed to any, suliect furnished eae 
‘Artist— Portraits excepted, Subjects from the raat 
tures or the Poets, or Original Desisns LU 
D Osleys for Wine Glasses, four inches in diame 
on circles of fine linen, with fringe. ex URE Woy 
lible marking ink for 41.—Addre G, M. - House 
GEORGE REES. Fine Art Galleries, Savoy Fie" 


ter, 


Aaa Taney Lv 
Printed for the Proprietors, at 12) Milo oe 
EpwarD JosEepH MaNsFIELD and pu of St. 
him at 140, Strand, both in the aay S 

Clement Danes, Middlesex. May 2, 1895+ 


